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EvERY person of European 
birth is a foreigner in India, 
but we English have planted 
and tended in our minds the 
faith that we in some special 
sense appertain to the country. 
For all that, there lived Chiefs 
before the English Agamemnon, 
or, at least, contemporaneously 
with him. The Danes had their 
headquarters at Tranquebar : 
they have passed away, but 
here and there in the South I 
have met Danish missionaries, 
and have wondered curiously 
at the houses which they build 
for themselves. Their ideas 
of house-planning are quite 
different from ours. The Dutch 
have gone; and yet they were 
once a great and powerful 
people in the land. Hundreds 
of years ago old Streynsham 
Master, when he came _ to 
Masulipatam and entered the 
town with his trumpeter pre- 
ceding him, marked out of the 
tail of his eye “Signor Out- 
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horne, the Chief of the Dutch,” 
standing on his house-top and 
casting no friendly glance on 
the English visitor. And later, 
when they met, Signor Out- 
horne “made many notable 
bravados ” about the power of 
his people. The Dutch have 
moved farther east taking the 
name India with them—for 
the island which we call Java 
they in their popular speech 
call India—but in Ceylon at 
the foot of our India they have 
left the Burghers to be their 
memorial. These are families 
of Dutch descent, now entirely 
British, but still clinging to 
and proud of their descent 
and names. They are quite 
a definite class: until re- 
cently they enjoyed (perhaps 
they still enjoy) some special 
electoral privileges in the island. 
They came to India to serve 
the Government there : I recall 
a friend in the Indian Civil 
Service, and the holder of one 
Y 
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of the most important posts in 
the medical department. The 
Burghers have an aptitude 
which we do not ordinarily 
attribute to Dutchmen : cricket 
seems to be in their blood. If 
names be any guide, one of 
the finest University batsmen 
in recent years was a Burgher : 
at any rate he bore a name 
famous in Ceylon’s cricketing 
annals. 

Ourselves apart, only the 
Portuguese and French of 
European peoples now exercise 
sovereignty in India. We think 
condescendingly of the Portu- 
guese in Europe; if we think 
of them at all in India, it 
is a8 a people degenerate, 
gone black, producing only 
ship stewards, cooks, waiters. 
Yet the Portuguese in India 
were once a great people. They 
were iron warriors: the only 
way then to be quit of a 
Portuguese enemy was to kill 
him very dead and bury him 
very deep. Otherwise he would 
come back on one. Their 
defence of Colombo against 
English, Dutch, Sinhalese is 
an epic story: in the end, 
despairing of success by assault, 
the besiegers offered honourable 
terms of surrender. When the 
gates were opened for the 
defenders to march out with 
flags, drums, and arms, there 
were found but seventy-five 
Portuguese on their feet. All 
were wounded ; and when they 
had cleared the gates unbeaten, 
most of them collapsed on 
the ground from hunger and 
exhaustion. They had other 
qualities less admirable. It 
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was in the mind of John 
Company in London to place 
some of his Madras servants 
in the neighbouring Portuguese 
settlement of San Thomé. 
“You shall choose for that 
such of your servants as are 
stick-proof and poison-proof,”’ 
was the answer from Madras, 
“for such is their daily use, 
and no justice done.” 

With ten days’ leave at my 
disposal, I resolved to see 
Portuguese India for myself. 
So I jolted wearily across the 
parched Deccan plains, fell 
asleep from sheer boredom, 
missed the Customs station, 
and temporarily lost my 
bicycle. It was confiscated or 
detained by the Portuguese 
Customs officers. When I 
awoke, it was morning, and the 
train was standing at a station 
set in a forest clearing. I 
ordered tea at the refreshment 
room, but after one trial of the 
liquid which the Portuguese 
call tea I have no mind to make 
another. The smell of the sea 
made some amends to me. 
The sea on the east coast is a 
dull, flat, unrefreshing thing, 
rolling sluggishly on to inter- 
minable sands. There are no 
rocks, no sea-weed, no true 
sea-smell. Here we were skirt- 
ing little rock-fringed coves ; 
the good black weed was grow- 
ing on the rocks, and the little 
white waves were washing over 
it; the breeze brought me the 
real smell of the sea, the smell 
which I remembered on the 
rocky south-west coast of 
Treland. 

So we reached Marmugao 
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and the terminus of the railway. 
Marmugao is a small deep-sea 
port on the southern side of a 
bay which cuts farther than 
eye can follow into the main- 
land. On the opposite side— 
the bay is several miles in 
width—a headland juts out. 
Facing Marmugao is the little 
harbour of Dona Paola; and 
behind the headland is the 
River Mandovi, which runs up 
to the capital, Panjim. There 
is now no such city as Goa. 

I had learned the name of 
a hotel, and had sent a wire 
announcing my arrival. An 
olive-skinned gentleman met 
me on the platform and intro- 
duced himself as Mr Rodrigues. 
He spoke perfect English, and 
his manner seemed oddly, but 
quite politely, familiar. ‘ One 


would almost think that you 


had met me before,” I re- 
marked casually as he shep- 
herded me to his hotel. He 
smiled: “I know you quite 
well, sir; I have often waited 
on you in Madras.” Truly, I 
reflected, more men know Tom 
Fool than Tom Fool knows, 
and a man in waiter’s livery 
is scarcely recognisable when 
he puts on a lounge suit. The 
Old Palace—so the hotel is 
named in Portuguese—is not 
a fancy name: the house must 
have been once the mansion 
of some old sea-adventuring 
grandee. It is built of great 
blocks of stone, and a saint in 
stone watches over it. The 
high, thick walls, the deep 
verandahs, the stone flooring 
make the rooms cool and airy ; 
wine, food, and service, to my 
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way of thinking, were of the 
best. 

I had come prepared to 
rough it in @ comfortless shack : 
I found myself wallowing in 
creature comforts. Perhaps in 
a harmless way I am a pig of 
the herd of Epicurus. Bereft 
of my bicycle—my frantic tele- 
grams elicited no reply—I made 
excursions, though not nearly 
so far afield as I could have 
wished, on foot. Surely the 
old Portuguese had an eye for 
natural beauty: they chose 
for their settlement in India a 
land of hill, forest, and sea. 
And at once I wondered at 
the way in which they had 
brought their Indian subjects 
to think in European terms. 
The village of British India is 
an untidy thing: the villager 
has little sense of communal 
neatness, and no sense at all 
of the picturesque. Here the 
streets were straight and trim ; 
and in one village I found the 
people cutting an avenue 
through trees to afford a cun- 
ning glimpse of the sea. Re- 
freshment for the European in 
a British Indian village is un- 
obtainable: here I found a 
little café invitingly open. I 
entered, and at a marble-topped 
table shared a bottle of light 
wine with the proprietor. I 
could not speak Portuguese or 
any local language ; but Hindu- 
stani, really the composite 
language of the camp, is a 
possible medium of communica- 
tion almost everywhere in India. 
Mine host had a high-sounding 
Portuguese name, but I fancy 
that he was Indian pur sang. 
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My visit extended over two 
Sundays, and I smiled at the 
senhoras tripping to Mass in 
mantillas but a shade darker 
than their faces. 

Of course I planned an ex- 
pedition to the capital across 
the bay. Here an officer of the 
English Customs aided me: 
there is an English Customs at 
Marmugao, and goods intended 
for British India pass through 
it. It seems an odd arrange- 
ment, but probably it makes 
for the convenience of all 
parties. It is easier to check 
goods piled on the quay than 
to rummage in railway vans. 
My friend wrote to Panjim, and 
received a reply that the Deputy 
Governor and Minister of 


Finance would receive me, and 
that a particular square in the 
town was fixed as our meeting- 


place. The prospect of pre- 
senting myself, a casual tramp, 
to High Officialdom rather 
perturbed me, but my friend 
assured me that my anxiety 
was needless. Evening dress 
at mid-day would not be de 
rigueur. 

I crossed the bay in a well- 
appointed little steamer, and 
aboard fell into talk with a 
Portuguese gentleman. We 
spoke (in Hindustani !) of vari- 
ous things; and then, a8 we 
neared Dona Paola, I grew 
unpleasantly conscious that at 
our rate of progress I should 
be late for my appointment. 
“ Why not land at Dona Paola 
and taxi across?” said the 
Portuguese ; “ that won’t take 
you more than half an hour.” 
“ Taxi?” I said amazedly; I 
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had not expected to find 
such things ‘up-country.’ He 
pointed to the sea-road; and 
there, sure enough, were taxis 
drawn up and awaiting passen- 
gers. So I drove across; and 
as I entered the square from 
one end, a long black car slid 
in from the other. My host 
for the day descended. I shall 
call him Senhor Luis; though 
I have a suspicion that this in 
Portuguese may sound like 
‘ Sir Smith ’ in English. 

I had drawn a picture in my 
mind; and the picture was of 
@ small, dark man in patent 
leather boots and tightly fitting 
white uniform ; I had foreseen 
an orgy of heel-clickings, salu- 
tations, linguistic misunder- 
standings. What I saw was a 
tall young man in grey flannels, 
@ rough shooting-coat, and a 
terait hat. He advanced with 
outstretched hand : ‘‘ Delighted 
to see you, but you’ve come on 
a bad day. There was a festa 
yesterday, and the streets are 
in @ shocking condition.” I 
looked at the streets, and 
reflected sadly that, could I 
ever bring a few streets of my 
own Madras to this degree of 
cleanliness, I should die con- 
scious of a work accomplished. 

But Senhor Luis was con- 
tinuing: ‘“ We’re taking lunch 
in the car, and we'll pick up a 
couple of bottles of wine at a 
café. That’s the easiest way 
to give you some idea of our 
little place.” Ten minutes 
later I ventured to put into 
words the question to which 
my mind afforded no answer: 
**Senhor Luis, where did you 
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get your perfect English ? 
Forgive my rudeness, but are 
you by any chance an English- 
man pulling my leg?” He 
laughed. ‘ That’s easily ex- 
plained. I’m an English school- 
boy ’—he named one of the 
most famous of English public 
schools—*‘ and I learned a lot 
of my profession in England. 
I’m really an engineer, though 
now I’m dealing mainly with 
finance. And I’ve got a sort 
of turn for languages: I speak 
about half a dozen equally 
well. That kept me out of the 
War. I wanted to join the 
Engineers, but I was kept at 
home censoring letters. Inter- 


esting, though a bit inglorious.”’ 

Quickly I realised that I was 
in the company of a historical 
enthusiast, and an enthusiast 
with the gift of making the dry 


bones of history live. ‘ We’ll 
go first to the Viceroy’s Arch,” 
he said. We reached it, a 
stone archway standing on the 
river-bank, and atop of it the 
figure of a saint pointing a 
drawn sword to the mainland. 
A hint of the spirit in which 
the Portuguese came to India. 
And the saint’s foot is on the 
neck of a heathen. ‘“ There 
used to be a lot of ceremony 
about the arrival of a Viceroy : 
a pity that we’ve lost most of 
it in this prosaic age. The 
Viceroy arriving from home 
entered the river, disembarked 
at the foot of the bluff on the 
northern side, and ascended to 
that old castle which you see 
on the top. There’s a flight of 
stone steps leading up to it. 
There he remained for three 
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days, seeing no one but his 
confessor, and praying—let us 
be charitable enough to be- 
lieve that he prayed —for 
wisdom to govern righteously. 
Then he came up the river in a 
State barge, with all the officials 
and the nobles following in 
their barges, and in strict 
order of precedence. At this 
arch he was received by a 
company of soldiers in the 
uniform of long ago, and from 
the arch he set out for the old 
city of Goa. We’ll follow in 
his footsteps.” 

We rounded a corner of a 
forest road, and one by one I 
saw the three great churches— 
the Viceroy’s chapel, the church 
of the Bom Jesus, and the 
Cathedral. They are all that 
now remains of ‘ Tropic Rome,’ 
but their size, standing lonely 
in their clearings, astounded 
me. ‘ Queer,’? said Senhor 
Luis, “we can’t build now- 
adays with that brown stone. 
It crushes under weight. Per- 
haps the stone has changed, 
or perhaps the old builders 
knew something that we don’t 
know, for all our science.” 

We called on Canon Francelin, 
the priest in residence at the 
Bom Jesus. Here, by the 
shrine of St Francis Xavier, 
the outgoing Viceroy received 
his successor, and handed to 
him a silver wand. That wand 
made the newcomer Viceroy 
of Portugal in the East. In 
the Cathedral Senhor Luis 
pointed to a tomb, read out 
and explained the inscription : 
“ A Viceroy might die in office, 
and in those days there were 
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no telegraphs. So each Viceroy 
breught with him a sealed 
letter. Should he die, the 
letter was opened: it con- 
tained the name of a nobleman 
of Goa, who thereupon took 
the Viceroy’s place. Were that 
noble, too, dead, the Patriarch 
of Goa ruled until such time as 
the King’s pleasure could be 
known.” 

By the altar in the Cathedral 
is the Patriarch’s throne, be- 
neath a purple canopy. And 
before the throne are the stalls 
of the Canons in black carven 
wood. If I remember rightly, 
there are forty-three of them. 
But the Cathedral is sad and 
silent now. ‘Perhaps we 
brought it on ourselves,” said 
Canon Francelin with a sigh. 
“There was a great day of 
service here: all officials from 
the Viceroy down must attend. 


I shall show you how they 
were ranged. And the Patri- 


arch gave them counsel. All 
very well, had he but kept 
himself to the things which are 
of God. But Patriarchs would 
meddle with the things which 
are of Man, and so Ichabod is 
written on the walls.’”’ Patri- 
archs meddled, too, in high 
ecclesiastical matters: one or 
two of them were minded to 
claim equality with Rome. 
But the Canon was an optimist: 
‘Our friend Luis here is Re- 
publican, Freethinker, and a 
lot of horrible things. But no 
one loves these churches so 
much as he, or does so much to 
‘keep them ready for a time 
which is surely coming.’’ In 
the priests’ robing room the 
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Canon showed me the lovely 
vestments of an olden day; 
here were altar services of 
solid gold and silver ; beautiful 
paintings were hanging on the 
walls. Before these glories I 
stood dumb. “ Doesn’t it all 
suggest,” said Senhor Luis 
drily, “that, whatever our 
ancestors were not, they at 
least were highly competent 
robbers ? ” 

We lunched in Canon Fran- 
celin’s study, then took the 
road for Panjim. At a small 
seaside village Senhor Luis 
stopped his car. ‘Here is 
something really curious for 
you. In our country a ‘ noble- 
man’ and a ‘man who bears 
a title ’ are not quite the same. 
As a matter of fact there are 
few ‘nobles’ in modern Por- 
tugal. But there are some here. 
They came with Albuquerque 
and Vasco da Gama. They 
were too proud to work or 
trade, to marry outside their 
own narrow circle. So from 
inbreeding and idleness they 
have sunk into decay. That 
flag you see flying over a 
castle is flying over an old 
woman who is as poor as a 
church mouse, and who is just 
awaiting death. Her line ends 
with her. Yet, for all her 
poverty, when I called on her 
she would not afford me the 
courtesy of a chair.” 

“Can’t you do anything 
with them ? ” I asked. 

He nodded. ‘Perhaps. I 
shall show you something when 
we get to Panjim.” 

We entered the modern town. 
And again Senhor Luis stopped 
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suddenly. ‘* Look there.” I 
followed the direction of his 
finger, and saw a fat, coal- 
black negress, her head done 
up in a gaudy kerchief, standing 
in a doorway. “ That woman 
is the descendant of slaves, and 
in law herself a slave. Slaves 
were imported from Africa for 
the old grandees. If she ran 
away from her household— 
although nothing short of .a 
charge of dynamite would move 
her out of it—I could chase 
her with bloodhounds, brand 
her with hot irons, do all sorts 
of dreadful things to her. That 
is the law.” 

‘Why don’t you repeal it ? ” 

“Why should we ? It doesn’t 
do anyone any harm, and some 
of these old survivals are 


amusing to contemplate. Now 
Vll show you my idea—it’s 


only the germ of an idea— 
about the nobles.” 

We entered a big machine- 
shop: nearly all the workmen 
were European. “It struck 
me that our soldiers hadn’t 
nearly enough to do: they 
only drank and gambled. So 
I started the taxis, and I’m 
training the privates to be 
skilled mechanics.’”’ Senhor 
Luis called a name, and a 
young fellow left his lathe, 
marched up, clicked his heels, 
and stood at attention. He 
was pure white, but his skin 
had the coarseness which be- 
trays the European born in the 
tropics: pace Mr Kipling, the 
Skin is a surer index to ‘ country 
birth’ than the finger-nails. 
Senhor Luis chatted with the 
lad for a moment or two, then 
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dismissed him. ‘“ That is one 
of the nobles. He wouldn’t 
work in the ordinary way, but 
I appealed to his pride. ‘ Your 
ancestors fought for Portugal ; 
why don’t you join the army ?’ 
So he enlisted, and he obeys 
quite cheerfully a military order 
to work as a mechanic. There’s 
a way of getting round most 
difficulties, if you only look 
for it.” 

Finally we visited Govern- 
ment House in Panjim. It 
is now but an officé; the 
Governor has his residence out- 
side the town on a cliff over- 
looking the river. But on the 
walls of the Council Chamber 
hangs a history in portraiture, 
the Viceroys from the earliest 
days down to the present. 
Albuquerque hangs over the 
Governor’s seat, Vasco da 
Gama is three places to the 
left. The hold of Spain on 
Portugal is shown by a few 
Viceroys in Spanish dress: 
here and there is an ecclesiastic. 
These priests were the Patri- 
archs of Goa who now and then 
held office pending the ap- 
pointment of a secular Viceroy. 

So ended a delightful day. 
‘‘T’m sorry,” said Senhor Luis, 
“that I can’t invite you to 
my house. But my wife is ill. 
And His Excellency, too, is ill; 
otherwise he would have been 
delighted to see you. By the 
way, he is, or was, a practising 
doctor: we modern Officials 
come from the professional 
class. Aw revoir, and Sergeant 
Oliviera here will drive you 
down to the steamer.” The 
sergeant hadn’t any Hindustani, 
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and I hadn’t any Portuguese. 
But there is another language 
which ‘ goes.’ As the sergeant 
made his farewell salute, I 
winked, and went through the 
pantomime of drinking. Then 
I produced a five-rupee note. 
The sergeant twinkled, and 
extended an unobtrusive hand. 
Then ‘recovering’ he clicked 
his heels, saluted, and drove 
away. 

Later I paid an unescorted 
visit to Panjim and marvelled 
at the trimness and neatness 
of the place. A military band 
was playing, gentlemen and 
ladies strolled about the streets, 
smart little victorias plied for 
hire. But I had an example of 
‘no justice done.’ I lunched 


in a pleasant little restaurant 
with a red-tiled roof, and found 
the wine so much to my liking 


that I ordered four dozen. 
“You ship it across to Marmu- 
gao and I'll pay the duty.” 
My friend at the COustoms 
nodded. ‘* You leave the thing 
to me. I know these people 
better than you do.” The 
remark did not convey any 
particular meaning to my mind. 

At Madras I received a 
letter from the Customs officer. 
“Your wine is coming in two 
cases, one big and one small. 
The big one came here first. 
I didn’t open it, but sent a note 
to the café owner asking him 
to send round the bottles which 
he had forgotten to put in. 
He sent seven bottles. I hope 
that you’ve got your four 
dozen complete, but I’m not 
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too sure about it.” As a 
matter of fact, I was still a few 
bottles short. 

Sociologically Goa interested 
me. The old Portuguese did 
not look on India as a land 
in which to follow a career, 
retiring afterwards to Europe. 
They envisaged a colony in 
which they and their descend- 
ants might settle finally. Unlike 
the English they had, and still 
have, little or no ‘ colour pre- 
judice.’ At café tables I saw 
white European officers in uni- 
form drinking their apéritifs in 
the company of men whose faces 
were nearer black than brown. 
The old Portuguese inter- 
married freely with the people 
of the land. But they had 
nothing of the Englishman’s 
tolerance in other matters. 
They forced their religion, their 
language, their ways of life 
on the Indian. And so they 
created a race, the ‘ Goanese.’ 
It may be a good race or a bad 
race, but it is a race. Possibly 
many of the Braganzas, Alcan- 
taras, and the like of Goa have 
very little European blood in 
their veins, possibly no drop 
at all. But there the semi- 
dark-skinned man, the Eurasian, 
is not ‘nobody’s child,’ as he 
is in British India. The genial 
Eha! may have been un- 
conscious of the deeper mean- 
ing which underlay his jesting 
remark that in Bombay his 
cook was just plain Mr Quero- 
bino Floriano da Braganza, 
but in Goa a Colonel of the 
Artillery Reserve. In Bombay 





1 E. H. Aitken, once a popular Anglo-Indian writer. 
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Mr da Braganza was not merely 
in @ social station inferior to 
that of his master: he was 
separated from his master 
in the human scale by an 
impassable chasm. In Goa 
his employment might be 
humble, but he need feel no 
sense of inferiority as a citizen. 
It is, I think, a mistake of 
English society in India to 
look down on the man who 
has ‘a touch of the tar-brush,’ 
or who, though white, has been 
born and brought up in India. 
This is really a modern develop- 
ment: in days of old there 
were men at once of mark 
and of mixed blood. Charles 
Forgett, a mighty prop of 
Britain in the Mutiny days, 
was three parts Indian; the 
original of Kipling’s ‘ Strickland 
Sahib’ is said to have been 
pure Afghan. The result of 
improved communications be- 
tween England and India is 
a growing aloofness of the 
Englishman from India, and 
especially from those of his 
own race who dwell in India 
permanently. 

Possibly I looked, and still 
look, on Portuguese India 
through rose-tinted spectacles. 
A ten-days’ visitor to a country 
of which he does not know the 
language sees very little more 
than he is allowed to see. At 
Madras a lawyer bearing a 
Portuguese name came to my 
office on business: when I 
mentioned my visit to Goa he 
was all smiles. ‘ Next time 
you must stop with my parents. 
We have a country house there, 
and we can offer you at least 
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a welcome and some tolerable 
shooting.” He welcomed my 
compliments, but discounted 
them. ‘“ You saw only all that 
is pleasant, and on the surface 
much is pleasant. But it is 
not quite so good aw fond. 
Senhor Luis and some others 
of the new régime are sweeping 
manfully, but they have an 
Augean stable to clean. The 
place was a hotbed of corruption 
not so long ago: the Courts 
were shocking. Even still, 
things are far below your 
English standard.” But I keep 
my happy memory of the place. 
To have a happy memory can- 
not hurt me or anybody else. 

I paid my first visit to 
Pondicherry, capital of French 
India, in the capacity of inter- 
preter. Pondicherry has an 
aptitude for making itself a 


nuisance to its big neighbour. 
Just now there is a prob- 


lem afoot. By an amicable 
arrangement between the two 
Powers parcels below a certain 
weight and sent through the 
post are not examined for 
dutiable goods. Exporters of 
silk, which is heavily taxed, 
into British India grew wise to 
this, and the mail for British 
India leaves Pondicherry in 
cartloads. The British debtor 
skips over the frontier and 
smiles at his creditors. Not 
all ordinary crime is extra- 
ditable, and crime with a 
tincture of ‘ politics’ in it is 
not extraditable at all. Twenty- 
five years ago British India 
was doing its best to return 
the compliment. A French 
general election was imminent, 
Ts 
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and the Indian elector of 
Pondicherry has a positively 
demented interest in the suc- 
cess of one or the other of two 
French candidates whom he 
is never likely to see. So 
Indian agents indented freely 
on British India for bands 
of electioneering hooligans. 
Authority on each side of the 
frontier had come to the con- 
clusion that Something Must 
Be Done, and a diplomatic 
deputation set out for Pondi- 
cherry accompanied by my- 
self as linguistic go-between. 
Whether anything in the end 
did get done, I cannot say: 
probably it didn’t. I only 
know that I talked for hours, 
and ended in a condition mid- 
way between hysteria and 
mental stupor. I have a 


reasonably competent know- 
ledge of French, and do not 


find conversation in that lan- 
guage an effort. But a series 
of jumps, prolonged over hours, 
from one language to the other 
exhausted me. I believe that 
this mental experience is not 
uncommon. 

I decided to return to Pondi- 
cherry a8 a private sightseer. 
And my first experience there 
was recalled to me by a con- 
versation of a few years back 
in France. I was talking to 
an old French lady of Marseilles, 
and I mentioned that my wife 
and I, returning newly married 
to India,- had stopped at a 
homely little hotel in a by- 
street of the great city. The 
lady sat up with a jerk: 
“WHERE did you say that 
you stopped ?”’ I repeated the 
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name. She stared at me, then 
shrieked with laughter. ‘“ You 
precious innocents, didn’t you 
realise the sort of street and 
place you were stopping in ? ”’ 

At Pondicherry I entered 
the first hotel that I saw. And 
of Pondicherry hotels I can 
only say that each one is 
rather worse than all the others. 
The proprietor remarked curtly 
that he couldn’t take me in, 
and turned away. Apparently 
I had found just such another 
place ! 

At the hotel of Monsieur 
Daphnin-Magry I was made 
welcome. Monsieur Magry 
looked to be a poverty-stricken 
old Frenchman in _ tattered 
khaki slacks and khaki shirt. 
His hotel was a big, comfortless 
barn, and I shuddered at the 
bed which I saw. Fortunately 
I had brought my camp cot 
with me. But M. Magry was 
an excellent cook—* je m’occupe 
de cela,”’ he said when I com- 
plimented him; he kept an 
excellent light wine, and he 
overflowed with hospitality. At 
my departure he insisted on 
my sharing a small bottle of 
champagne with him. And 
appearances are deceptive. 
“T’ll take old Magry’s cheque 
for £1000,” said the local agent 
of an English firm to me. 
“With all respect I mightn’t 
be so confident about yours. 
Saving is a religion with these 
people. Give one of them 
tuppence a day to live on, and 
he’ll bank three ha’pence.”’ 

Mindful that I had met him 
in an official capacity, I left 
my card on His Excellency. 
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The reply was a motor- car 
placed at my disposal, and an 
invitation to dinner. At dinner 
I met the official society of 
the colony, mainly ‘ colonial 
French.’ ‘ We don’t go much 
to France,” said the lady whom 
I took in. “I was born in 
Martinique, and when my hus- 
band retires we shall probably 
settle in Saigon.” 

Dinner ended, His Excellency 
took my arm, and together we 
slid or skated round the highly 
polished floor of the great 
salon. He talked interestingly 
of many things—he is now a 
famous figure in the French 
world of letters—but always 
from the corner of his discourse 
peeped out the question, ‘‘ Why 
had I come to Pondicherry ? ”’ 
That I had come quite aim- 
lessly, or, at most, in quest of 
distraction, he seemed unable 
to believe. 

For all their ‘ colonial spirit’ 
the French have not infused 
life into their colony. Pondi- 
cherry looks dreary, decayed, 
very dirty. The streets and 
houses are tumbledown: few 
persons seem to stir abroad. 
There is not a single café or 
place of entertainment. The 
town is of some commercial 
importance ; but the direction 
of important business—mainly 
oil-seeds and cotton goods— 
seems to be in Greek or English 
hands. There are a few petty 
comptoirs,and thenames lettered 
over some of them interested 
me. For I had read Father 
Adrien Launay’s ‘ Mission de 
l’Inde,’ which is the history of 
the colony rather than of its 
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missionaries. The old French 
settlers had settled and had 
sunk. Many of them had 
mixed their blood with the 
blood of India, but the mixing 
seemed to have brought neither 
refreshment nor vigour. The 
ramshackle barn in which M. 
Magry kept his ramshackle 
hotel had been the mansion of 
Camille Guerre, a great advo- 
cate of the eighteenth century. 
But all the glory was departed, 
and the poor Eurasian of 
Pondicherry seemed to be in 
no better case than his brother 
of British India. 

Pondicherry has none of the 
natural advantages of Panjim : 
it is situated on a bare, flat, 
sandy sea-beach. But the 
French have simply made still 
uglier that which was ugly 
enough to begin with. The 
planning of the European 
quarter is absurd. There is 
a bulge in the coast: through 
the bulge the French cut a sort 
of canal, and ordained that 
the European quarter should 
be on the seaward side, the 
Indian town on the landward. 
But this left no room for 
expansion of the European 
quarter. The houses were de- 
signed to stand round court- 
yards. But such a _ house, 
looking east and west on the 
Indian coast, would be more 
like a furnace than a dwelling- 
place. So the houses were 
swung round to face north and 
south, and thus a Pondicherry 
main street is just a long blank 
wall, pierced with doors giving 
entrance to courtyards. The 
whole aspect is hopelessly 
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dreary: it must produce a 
sense of depression in those 
who live there. 

Of course there were ex- 
ceptions to the rule of lassitude 
among the French, and the 
. names of these are so well 
known that pseudonyms are as 
needless in taste as they would 
be futile in fact. The Gaudarts 
were the proprietors of the 
St Catherine iron-rolling mills. 
I talked with old Emile Gaudart 
in his office: in appearance 
and manner he suggested oddly 
the ‘southern colonel’ por- 
trayed by American writers of 
fiction. He was tall and spare, 
with a thin, silky, white mous- 
tache; his white hair fell in 
ringlets on his neck; he wore 
a black alpaca (American, ‘ seer- 
sucker’) coat, and a broad- 
brimmed soft felt hat. He was 


full of fire. The War was just 


then commencing. ‘“ We shall 
break those cursed Germans as 
that machine there breaks iron. 
I am too old to fight, but I can 
fight with my money.” And 
so he fought splendidly; he 
poured out his money like 
water. His son, René, a shy, 
delicate, retiring man, was, in 
his way, I was told, a mech- 
anical genius. Mechanics were 
his amusement as well as his 
profession. He kept a private 
workshop in which he would 
do ‘for fun’ jobs pronounced 
to be impossible in India or at 
the moment. He did one for 
a friend of mine. “I had 
first. to make the tools which 
JT wanted for doing it,” he told 
me. 
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René Gaudart invited me to 
visit the rolling mill by night. 
It looked like Dante’s ‘ Inferno.’ 
Hugely muscled men (Belgians 
for the most part) with long 
tongs snatched masses of glow- 
ing iron from the furnaces and 
thrust them into machines: 
from the machines fiery ser- 
pents (rails and such things 
glowing red) shot out and ran 
along a concrete floor. The 
breaking machine apostro- 
phised by old Emile fascinated 
me: I wanted to feed it with 
@ cart axle. René Gaudart 
shook his head. ‘‘ That machine 
spits the wrong way at times. 
It might. spit a few pounds of 
scrap-iron into your face, and 
I don’t want that to happen.” 

The Gaudarts in a commercial 
sense were felices opportunitate 
mortis. They sold their rolling 
mill for a very large sum to a 
British firm, and for a time 
the bargain seemed to be a 
satisfactory one for both parties. 
Then British India imposed a 
tariff on imported iron, and 
the tariff closed the St Catherine 
works. 

Another energetic figure was 
the black-bearded Henri 
Gaebelé, founder of cotton mills, 
shipping agent, general trader. 
By pure chance I met his niece 
in France not so very long ago. 
‘“¢ He has retired from business,”’ 
she told me, “but he has 
settled in Pondicherry. He 
tried France, and didn’t greatly 
care for it.’”? Evidently Pondi- 
cherry, tumbledown though it 
may be, has an attraction for 
those who have lived long there. 
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Gaebelé was once Deputy for 
French India. That is unusual, 
for usually the colonial Deputy’s 
surest way to lose the favour 
of his electors is to make their 
acquaintance. 

So far as I know there has 
never been an Austrian or 
German sovereignty in India. 
But once I knew a German and 
an Austrian who quite un- 
officially and by sheer force of 
character practically ruled a 
small tract of country in South 
India. They were a married 
pair: I shall call them Hans 
and Cephi. Both passed across 
the Great Divide years ago, 
but my memory of both is 
green and kindly. 

Hans was a Prussian, and an 
odd one. He was typically 
Prussian in appearance ; tall, 
broad, blond, square-headed. 


And he was proud of his 


people. But he had a most 
un-Prussian perception of their 
pedantic absurdities. “In 
Germany,’’ said Cephi discon- 
solately, “‘ I spend most of my 
time keeping Hans out of 
prison for saying and doing 
things which are streng ver- 
boten.’? Her own Vienna she 
found, too, caste-ridden. ‘‘ My 
father was a General, and my 
family kicked up no end of a 
noise because I chose to marry 
@ man with brains instead of 
a woodenhead in a military 
uniform.” 

Hans told me the story of 
his coming to India and of his 
taking British nationality: I 
wonder, did he embellish it a 
bit. ‘You see, in Prussia it 
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is regarded aS a reproach if 
one is not called up to do one’s 
military service. I reached 
the proper age, and was not 
called up. So I made inquiries, 
and learned that legally I was 
not a Prussian, not even a 
German. Actually I was born 
in Russia: my father, who was 
an engineer, was employed at 
the time on some construction 
work in Russia. He had for- 
gotten or made a muddle of 
some registration formality, and 
this was the result: seemingly 
I had no nationality at all. 
What must I do to become a 
good Prussian? I was told 
that I must reside for a year 
in Prussia. I protested that I 
had resided there ever since I 
was an infant, but my protests 
did not avail. So I started on 
my year of residence. At the 
end of it I was not called up. 
Again I made inquiries, and 
was informed that, as I had 
gone to Brussels for a six weeks’ 
course ’’—Hans was by pro- 
fession @ chemist— without 
informing some precious office 
in triplicate, my year of resi- 
dence counted for nothing: I 
must begin all over again. I 
said—well, I said a lot of 
things. And at the end of it 
I found myself kicking my 
heels in a cell. So I came to 
India, and became your fellow 
citizen. I couldn’t very well 
go through the world belong- 
ing to nowhere. I admire my 
fellow countrymen, but I seem 
to get on best with them when 
there are a few thousand miles 
of sea between us.”’ 
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I asked Cephi why Hans did 
not avoid inconveniences with 
German officialdom by an- 
nouncing his British citizen- 
ship. ‘“ There’s no _ trouble 
about saying that,” she replied, 
“but if you speak German as 
Hans does when he is annoyed, 
it is rather difficult to get any- 
one to believe you.” 

Hans ran a sugar factory on 
the seashore. The Indian 
Ocean was lapping at his door- 
step: behind him and all 
about him stretched the sand 
wastes where grew the palmyra 
trees from which he drew the 
raw material of his industry. 
I am not sure whether he was a 
very astute or a very successful 
commercialist, but he was a 
man of large ideas, of adminis- 
trative capacity. . To get in his 
palmyra juice he first tried a 
pipe line, and then a sort of 
tank waggon running on light 
rails. Following up this last 
idea, he strengthened his track 
and ran light passenger cars 
on it. And so he opened up, 
made accessible, a tract of 
country which before had been 
practically impassable. He had 
@ way with Indian labour: he 
did the Government a good 
service by taking over a de- 
tachment of Koravas. These 
people are filled with what 
Edmund Burke called “the 
distempered instinct of the 
jackdaw ”: they hop round 
South India picking and steal- 
ing a8 they go. Personally, I 
found them amusing to talk 
to; officially, I must admit 
that they were a confounded 
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nuisance. The Government had 
no way of dealing with them 
save by binding them over to 
be of good behaviour: this 
meant in practice indeterminate 
imprisonment, since no one 
would stand security for a 
Korava. ‘Send them along 
to me,” said Hans; “ they 
can’t run into the ocean, and 
they can’t run very far through 
the sand wastes.’’ He per- 
suaded them—possibly with a 
stick—to do honest work, and 
he paid them honest wages. 
In fact he proved remarkably 
successful in dealing with a 
problem which had baffled 
many philanthropic heads. 

Above all, Hans and Cephi 
had in them the true spirit of 
pioneers. ‘* When I first got 
here,’’ Cephi told me, “I sat 
down and cried. Then I had 
@ Swim in the sea, felt better, 
and decided to make the best 
of things. Now I don’t want 
to go away.”’ They seemed to 
be perfectly happy in their 
desert ; they were always find- 
ing fresh sources of interest. 
They were very hospitable 
people, and they welcomed 
touring British officers. We— 
the touring officers—were able 
to pay Cephi a little compli- 
ment which, I think, gave her 
pleasure. For her birthday we 
bought a silver cup, had an 
inscription engraved on it, put 
it on an ebony pedestal with 
our several names on little 
silver plaques set around. Hans 
and Cephi are no more, but 
they have left happy memories 
behind them. 
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Finally, what of ourselves ? 
for we English, too, are 
foreigners in India. I have 
used the words ‘ ourselves’ 
and ‘ we English ’ misleadingly, 
for I am an Irishman. I am 
proud to be a British citizen, 
and I served the British Govern- 
ment in India to the best of my 
poor ability. But I was never 
quite of the English; I could 
stand outside them and view 
their many virtues and their 
occasional failings with a cer- 
tain detachment. 

The English have brought 
peace, order, stability to India ; 
they have set up a just and 
tolerant Government. To say, 
as @ radical publicist recently 
asserted in print, that the 


Government of India daily 
grows more brutal and tyran- 
nous is simply to utter drivel- 


ling nonsense. There is a 
liberty of opinion, speech, 
action in India which would 
not be tolerated for five minutes 
in that writer’s much admired 
Russia. 

The English have wrought 
great works (railways, irriga- 
tion, industries) for the material 
benefit of the country. They 
have spread education among 
the people; though, in truth, 
I think that the Indians have 
rather ingeniously perverted a 
good deal of the education 
offered to them. The English, 
all ‘hot air’ notwithstanding, 
have really gained the trust 
and respect of the Indian. I 
am not so sure that they have 
gained the Indian’s affection. 
I think that there have been 
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some mistakes underlying their 
ideas of governing, and I think 
that they are handicapped by 
some national characteristics 
in their personal dealings with 
Indians. 

I think that the English did 
not foresee soon enough, and 
did not consider seriously 
enough, the fact that some 
day the Indians would wish 
to govern themselves. Why 
should Indians be discontented 
with the excellent administra- 
tion provided, be ungrateful 
for benefits conferred? Be- 
cause peoples, like children, 
grow up, and desire to do 
for themselves things which 
hitherto others have been doing 
for them. This is neither dis- 
content nor ingratitude: it 
is just Nature. And when the 
English did envisage  self- 
government for India, they 
began their reforms in the 
top storey rather than in the 
foundation. They gave to the 
Indian power as a politician 
before they inculcated in him 
a sense of responsibility as a 
citizen. Indian legislators gaily 
propose measures which, if 
carried into effect, would reduce 
Heaven, let alone India, to the 
condition of Bedlam. There 
is always an idea in the back- 
ground that ‘ the Government ’ 
will intervene to avert disaster. 
It really might not be a bad 
thing to allow a few minor 
disasters to occur. The child 
by burning its fingers learns 
to keep its hands out of the 
fire. 

Actual administration is by 
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no means so efficient as the 
English imagine it to be. The 
English pride themselves on 
the spirit of their laws, and 
undoubtedly the spirit of the 
English laws is excellent. But 
when one reads of criminal 
trials dragging out for years, 
one begins to suspect that the 
working of the law is not 
all that it might be. Indian 
Civil Procedure is beginning 
to resemble English Chancery 
Procedure in the days when 
Oliver Cromwell appointed Sir 
Matthew Hale to reform it. 
I suspect that earlier the Public 
Services in India suffered, as 
the English Navy did in pre- 
War days, from blind adoration. 
They suffer now from peevish, 
ill-informed criticism. 

It is untrue to say that 
the Englishman, at any rate 
the English official, in his 
personal attitude towards the 
Indian is harsh, brutal, over- 
bearing. On the contrary, he 
is studiously self-restrained and 
polite. But these excellent 
qualities can be overdone. The 
genial A. P. H. describes the 
perfectly reasonable man as 
“this excellent but odious 
character.” 

The Irish are more volcanic 
than the English, and less 
restrained in their use of words. 
Barristers in an Irish Court 
hurl language at one another 
which in France would lead to 
a duel, in England to a per- 
manent severance of all social 
relations. In Ireland the com- 
batants stroll home from Court 
arm-in-arm. Now in argument, 
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political or administrative, with 
Indians I was wont to use the 
words which the Lord put 
into my mouth at the moment. 
Meditating on this matter, I 
essayed an explanation or 
apology to an Indian politician 
with whom I had now and then 
exchanged compliments in de- 
bate. He nodded comprehen- 
dingly. ‘I’m not sure that I 
count that against you. You 
certainly say things which an 
Englishman wouldn’t dream of 
saying. You grow visibly 
angrier than an Englishman 
ever grows. But the English- 
man with his perfect self- 
restraint rather leaves on our 
minds the impression that he 
despises us too much to fight 
with us.” The Englishman, 
when attacked, is a little too 
apt to enfold himself in a 
mantle of icy superiority, to 
pose just a little too obtrusively 
as the suffering saint. Possibly 
this national characteristic was 
what a Frenchman had in mind 
when he wrote a book and 
entitled it ‘The English: Are 
They Human ?’ 

Outside official circles (and 
occasionally within them) 
English men, and especially 
English women, have been 
rather too solicitous to improve 
and uplift the Indian. The 
intention, no doubt, is ex- 
cellent ; but then, people get 
tired of being everlastingly up- 
lifted and improved. 

In conclusion I must mount 
my particular hobby-horse, and 
take him out for a final canter. 

If a handful of Englishmen 
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is to administer the affairs of 
a multitude of Indians, it is 
above all things necessary that 
the Englishman should talk to 
the Indian, ascertain what the 
Indian really wants. This the 
English, at any rate the Eng- 
lish in South India, will not do. 
I can recall many, perhaps the 
majority, of my official superiors 
who had spent thirty years in 
South India, and who could 
not exchange an _ intelligible 
sentence with an Indian of 
the South. The South Indian, 
let us say the Tamil, is an 
amazing linguist: there are 


always clerks who can interpret, 
and the Tamil of the ‘ educated 
classes’ speaks English quite 
as well as the average English- 
man, and often more correctly. 
But it chills the Indian farmer 
or workman if he must always 


approach higher officialdom 
through an interpreter, and 
the opinions of the educated 
Indian do not always reflect 
correctly the wishes of the 
uneducated. The late Mr 
Henry James and the late Mr 
Paul Bourget were intimate 
friends, and Mr James spoke 
perfect French. But I do not 
think that Mr Bourget would 
have learned much that was 
valuable or reliable about the 
trend of English mass opinion 
from the conversation of Mr 
James, 

The Government, I admit, 
prescribes language tests for 
its officers. But these exami- 
nations, in South India at any 
rate, are purely farcical. I 
speak with knowledge, because 
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for some years I was a Govern- 
ment examiner. I wrote endless 
expostulations, I made pro- 
posals for an intelligent system 
of teaching. But it skilled not. 
I do not expect that this last 
expostulation will have any 
effect ; but still I make it. 
The Army, I may remark, 
cannot be included in this 
condemnation, if my experience 
is any guide. I had once to 
examine a batch of young 
Army officers: they delighted 
me. 

The Englishman, I must 
admit, meets with a curious 
linguistic obstacle in South 
India, especially from educated 
Tamils. Tamil is undeniably a 
difficult language: its pro- 
nunciation is very subtle. This 
is due to the fact that Tamil 
has a huge alphabet, and many 
of its letters have no equivalent 
in letters known to the English- 
man. For example, Tamil has 
two N’s, two L’s, two R’s. 
The letters in each pair have 
quite different sounds. And 
it has a diabolical letter which 
is partly R, partly ZH, and 
partly L. The Tamil, who has 
a@ marvellous ear and a mar- 
vellous capacity for picking 
up languages, is undisguisedly 
and unpleasantly contemptuous 
of the Englishman’s mistakes. 
At the slightest mispronuncia- 
tion he snaps curtly in English, 
‘*T don’t understand.” I con- 
clude my musings with a story 
which illustrates this peculiarity. 

There came to me one morn- 
ing on the business of his 
client a Tamil lawyer. He was 
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peevish—perhaps his breakfast 
had not agreed with him— 
and he started to complain of 
the language matter. He in 
his Own country must talk my 
language; I in his country 
would not trouble to talk his 
language. ‘* We’ll do our busi- 
ness in Tamil,” I said. 

The lawyer started to ex- 
plain his business. I put a 
question. ‘ I don’t understand 
you,” he said in English. 

Myself (in Tamil, and of set 
purpose using rather ornate 
phraseology)—‘ Is it because 
my pronunciation is incorrect 
that what I say does not reach 
your understanding ? ” 

Lawyer (in English)—* Yes ; 
you pronounce very badly.” 
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Myself—‘ But how did you 
understand my question ? ” 

Here is an analogy which, I 
think, explains what will be 
needed between Indian and 
Englishman in the future. In 
England the old Victorian 
authority and aloofness of 
parent, schoolmaster, Univer- 
sity Don have been watered 
down, have been diluted with 
friendliness. And the Victorian 
defence reaction of child, school- 
boy, undergraduate, which was 
secrecy and suppressed anger, 
has in @ measure been broken 
down, replaced by frankness. 
Something like this will need 
to come about in India if the 
two races are to exist together 
in harmony. 





INCIDENTS AND ACCIDENTS IN IRELAND. 


It is a great pity that Irish 
spectacles will not fit English 
noses. From a visionary and 
romantic point of view the 
Irishman has the best of it. 
His spectacles have the power 
of bringing the past nearly to 
the present. I have heard 
men speak of Cromwell as if 
they had just parted from him 
in the High Street, and as if 
‘ Strongbow ’ had landed about 
ten days ago. Through these 
glasses everything he sees is 
magnified. All appear to him 
to be saints, martyrs, or tyrants. 
Every corpse must be that of a 
hero or a traitor. Take, for 
example, the Irish way of 


describing the fighting that 


they have experienced in the 
last twenty years. The 1914- 
1918 European War one hears 
referred to as ‘The War.’ 
Next, in our history, is ‘ The 
English War,’ which was 
‘ fought ’ during the years 1920- 
1922, when the Government 
forees were reinforced by the 
Black and Tans. Then, from 


TIMES OF 


“Mary and the Blessed 
Saints protect us all, Mrs Cody ! 
It do be terrible the times we’re 
living in now. What with them 
Blacksies and them Tansies, 
the Military and the I.R.A., we 
poor women never know from 
one moment to another when 


January 1922 onward for about 
six months, came ‘ The Great 
War.’ This was the fighting 
between the ‘Die Hard’ Re- 
publican forces and the newly 
formed Free State Army. ‘ The 
Great War’ (I suppose for the 
better comprehension of their 
late foes) is also known as ‘ The 
Trouble.’ 

But put these spectacles on 
to the nose of an Englishman. 
Those lovely extremes of per- 
spective have vanished, and 
all he sees appears common- 
place, dull, and rather boring. 
‘ Strongbow ’ ? Let’s _ see, 
eleven hundred and something ; 
and Cromwell ? 1649. Oh yes! 
He said ‘ Remove that bauble.’ 
I believe he did go to Ireland 
and destroy the monasteries— 
or was it Henry VIII.? The 
past has retired once more to 
its proper distance, and nothing 
but hard, cold facts can be 
seen. Perhaps one day a lens 
will be found to rectify the 
eyesight of both the Irish and 
the English. 


TROUBLE. 


we wouldn’t be hurled into 
maternity !” 

Thus Mrs Hickey, aged 
seventy, Summed up the situa- 
tion to her friend Mrs Cody in 
April 1921. 

That year in particular was 
most bewildering to anyone 
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situated as I was. My chief 
wish was to live in peace and 
harmony with all. A member 
of an old Anglo-Irish family, 
lately an officer in the British 
Army, a D.L. and magistrate, 
I often wished I could be “ in 
two places at the same time, 
like a bird,’’ as a fellow country- 
man expressed it. 

The whole of Ireland, in that 
year, was the scene of bitter 
guerilla warfare. The Sinn 
Feiners (or the Irish Republican 
Army, a8 they preferred to be 
called), armed, but without 
uniforms, were raiding houses 
for more arms and laying traps 
and ambushes for any military 
body or parties of constabulary 
who were going about on their 
lawful occasions. 

Life for the ordinary citizen 
was neither dull nor lacking 
in incident. Every motor 
drive was an adventure as 
well as an obstacle race. Con- 
siderable variety was shown 
in the methods of making the 
roads impassable. The easiest 
way, though only temporarily 
effective, was to fell a tree 
across the road. This was 
generally done at a bend, and 
there the I.R.A. would wait 
for any fish that came into 
their net. Demolished bridges 
came second in popularity, 
while an irregular pattern of 
‘pot-holes’ dug in the road 
was another form of barricade. 
Only an ass-cart could negotiate 
these successfully. 

In relating a few of the inci- 
dents, both seen and heard, 
during this phase of ‘the 
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Trouble,’ I purposely do not 
mean to dwell on the many 
tragic and fatal clashes which 
came under my notice. Of all 
forms of warfare, civil fighting 
is the most bitter. With no 
rules of war and no uniforms 
to distinguish rebels from loyal- 
ists, the most ghastly mistakes 
were made by the Crown forces, 
who, not unnaturally, felt that 
in their uniforms they were a 
target to all and sundry, and 
that, if any shooting was going 
to take place, it was better to 
shoot first. Of executions and 
murders I do not propose to 
write. 

Both the I.R.A. and the 
Black and Tans used lorries 
for transport, so that one was 
liable at any moment to be 
held up by one side or the 
other. One day my wife was 
driving our car, with the chauf- 
feur beside her, to call on a 
friend. Coming to a bend in 
the road, she encountered some 
pot-holes, and, being unable to 
avoid them, broke the back- 
axle and buckled a wheel of 
the car. She and the chauffeur 
got out and tried to move it, 
but their combined efforts 
failed. The place where this 
occurred was a lonely spot and 
miles from any village, so 
there was nothing to be done 
but wait. 

My wife, sizing up the situa- 
tion at once, realised that if 
the first arrival on the scene 
happened to be the I.R.A., it 
was more than likely that the 
chauffeur in his cap and livery 
would be taken for one of the 
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R.1.C. Telling him to hide in 
the ditch and not to appear till 
she called, she got into the car 
and sat there waiting for some- 
thing to happen. 

She had not been waiting 
very long when she heard the 
sounds of an approaching car. 
A lorry full of Sinn Feiners, 
each armed with rifle and 
revolver, dashed round the 
bend. They stopped their car 
clear of the ‘ pot-holes,’ and, 
jumping out, with shouts of 
‘“‘ Hands up!” presented their 
rifles at my wife’s head. Hav- 
ing made sure that they were 
in no danger from her, they 
asked her her name, where she 
came from, and what she was 
dcing there. She gave them 
all the required information, 
and, at the same time, told 
them that her chauffeur was 


with her and that he also was 


unarmed and innocuous. The 
moment they heard whom they 
had caught, the leader, to my 
wife’s relief, said, ‘ Ah, it’s 
Herself! It isn’t for the likes 
of you we dig these holes, it’s 
them ... police!” 

He told his men to put back 
their rifles in the lorry and to 
“lend a hand to the lady.” 
With their united efforts, the 
car was dragged out of the hole. 
They then fixed a tow-rope, 
and, getting back to their 
lorry and their rifles, towed 
the car, my wife, and the 
chauffeur to the nearest village 
with a garage. ‘ Safe home!” 
they cried cheerily, and de- 
parted to look for Black and 
Tans. 
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My wife arrived back safely, 
but very late, that evening, 
having met with no other un- 
pleasant adventure, and im- 
pressed upon me how polite 
and helpful they had been. 

During all these months, mur- 
ders or executions (any violent 
death was one or the other, 
according to the dead man’s 
nationality or political lean- 
ings) were daily occurrences, 
while armed raids and burnings 
were even more frequent. Un- 
comfortable as it was, I busied 
myself as usual, attending 
petty-sessions, visiting prisons, 
and mixing with all and sundry. 
My political sympathies must 
have been obvious to all since 
the Union Jack flew over the 
castle every day. I certainly 
received threatening letters 
about that flag. Some of them 
were quite artistic, but I found 
that though the coffins were 
quite well drawn, the attempts 
at a skull and cross-bones were 
rather crude. 

Twice representatives of the 
I.R.A. came to inform me that 
I had been assessed at £120, 
which contribution was to go 
to the I.R.A. funds. On the 
second occasion I asked them 
from whom they had received 
their orders. I was told it was 
the ‘Commandant,’ but they 
would not divulge his name. 
I then inquired what would 
happen to me if I refused to 
‘subscribe.’ The leader ap- 
peared to be rather vague, and, 
except that “ things might go 
bad for you,’ I could get noth- 
ing definite. As I was getting 
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tired of these fellows, I decided 
to terminate the interview. 
“Tell me now, boys, is your 
Commandant a horse - racing 
man?” I asked. 

“Indeed, he do go to the 
races,’’ was the reply. 

“Well,” I said, ‘go back 
now to your Commandant and 
ask him this from me. If there 
were only two horses running 
in @ race, wouldn’t he call 
anyone a b——y fool who 
backed both of them? Let 
him back his fancy and I'll 
back mine ! ” 

They went off smiling. 

Whether my message was 
delivered I never found out, 
but no further demand for 
money was ever made of me. 
I had no uneivil word said 
to me at any time by any 
of these Republicans, and I 
met many of them one way 
or another during these bad 
times. 

My wife and I often spent a 
few days at our little shooting 
lodge, which is tucked away 
on the side of a mountain. 
It is a charming little house, 
but, standing as it does in thick 
woods which slope steeply up 
to the rocks and heather of the 
mountain-side, it is in a lonely 
situation. We were never actu- 
ally molested while we were 
living there, but, as the Old 
Testament has it, ‘‘ There was 
the sound of a going in the 
tops of the trees.’”’ Voices and 
the tramp of feet going and 
coming through the night did 
not make for dreamless slumber. 
At last, the supply question 
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becoming acute owing to fresh 
trenches having been dug across 
the roads, we decided it would 
be more comfortable at home 
in the castle, and we accordingly 
left. 

Later, our little lodge was 
constantly used as a sleeping- 
place for wandering bands of 
Sinn Feiners who were ‘ on the 
run.’ The caretaker was, of 
course, powerless to prevent 
this occupation, and his pro- 
tests were of no avail. When 
the locality was made too 
warm for them by the approach 
of military or police, they 
retired to a skilfully constructed 
dug-out and lay low till the 
danger had gone. To help 
furnish the dug-out, they 
removed the drawing - room 
carpet, a clock, blankets, and 
@ silver frame containing my 
photograph. To this day I 
am not sure how to take the 
return of the photograph with- 
out the frame. It was returned 
one night to the drawing-room. 
Should I feel slighted? At 
any rate, I wish it had been the 
carpet, if anything was to be 
returned. 

The Sinn Fein organisation 
did not deal only in military 
activities. They also estab- 
lished their own Courts of 
Law. These were, of course, 
illegal, and the police did 
their best to suppress them, 
but they enjoyed a certain 
popularity. 

While we were at the shooting 
lodge I was told that a Court 
had been held in the valley 
below. I naturally asked for 
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particulars, and heard that 
the case that was tried con- 
cerned the interpretation of 
@ will. 

A fairly prosperous farmer 
had lately died, and, by his 
will, the house, land, stock, 
and money were to be shared 
equally by his two sons. The 
two sons were soon at logger- 
heads over the equal division 
of the legacy. Unable to come 
to an amicable agreement, they 
decided to invoke the aid of 
the Law. Now had to be 
solved the knotty point, to 
which ‘Justice’ would they 
appeal? They talked it over 
with friends. These friends 
had already come up. against 
the British law and told tales 
of litigation, legal procrastina- 
tion, and, not without reason, 
prophesied that there would be 
little to divide after the lawyers 
had finished with them. This 
last argument determined the 
two brothers, and they took 
their troubles to the Sinn Fein 
Court. 

The Court assembled in the 
farmhouse and the case was put 
to the Judge. He deliberated 
for a moment or two and then 
gave his decision. 

“Tf you do not obey the 
order of this Court,” he said, 
“the house will be burnt over 
your heads and the cattle 
sold. My ruling is that the 
elder brother will divide the 
property, land, and stock into 
two shares. The younger 
brother will have the first 
choice.” 


Rough - and - ready justice 
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certainly, but reminiscent of 
Solomon. 

The farm was not burnt. 

We had not been at home 
long when we heard that a 
friend of ours, the owner of a 
lovely place, had found life 
in this country too much for 
him and was selling the con- 
tents of the house, and, if 
possible, the house as well. 
He had been the victim of 
raids and his guns, field-glasses, 
and other belongings had been 
commandeered. He was very 
popular in the neighbourhood, 
so, when the news of his 
intended departure was noised 
abroad, a deputation called on 
him to try and persuade him 
to alter his decision. He was 
adamant. My wife and I went 
over to the auction, negotiating 
many obstacles en route. We 
found the house and grounds 
guarded and the traffic regu- 
lated by I.R.A. soldiers, wear- 
ing their green, white, and 
orange armlets. It was there 
that we learnt that our friend 
had received another visit from 
the deputation. After a few 
cordial expressions of their 
esteem for ‘himself’ and the 
family, a8 a farewell gift 
they made him a _ formal 
presentation of his own field- 
glasses ! 

He is still in this country. 

In the autumn of 1921 the 
Constabulary made a house-to- 
house visit, advising that fire- 
arms of every description should 
be sent to the nearest police 
barracks for safe keeping. <A 
receipt was to be given, and 
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when times were quieter the 
arms would be restored to 
their owners. By complying 
with this demand, the danger 
of receiving an unwelcome visit 
from the Republicans would be 
minimised because in this coun- 
try there are no secrets, and 
the names of all who had 
surrendered their guns would 
be common knowledge. Ac- 
cordingly, I gave orders to my 
employees and keepers to bring 
in all weapons to me. These, 
with my own, I packed into a 
wooden case and delivered to 
the police. 

Returning home one evening, 
I was flabbergasted to find the 
old septuagenarian lodge-keeper 
sitting outside his gate busily 
polishing an antique muzzle- 
loading blunderbuss. 

I asked him what the devil 
he was doing with a gun, and 
whether or not he had received 
my orders about firearms. He 
admitted that he had, adding: 
‘¢ But I kept this for the defence 
of the castle.” 

“You old fool,’ I said. 
“What use do you think that 
would be against half a dozen 
men with revolvers ? ” 

“Oh,” was the reply, “I 
would shoot them dead, my 
Lord!” and, as an after- 
thought, “‘ Through the head, 
my Lord!” 

I was not to see my guns 
again for many months. In- 
deed, I felt that I had been 
very lucky when, after end- 
less correspondence tied up 
in the reddest of tape, the 
lost guns were discovered at 
Woolwich. 
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The Sinn Feiners had spies 
everywhere, and whenever pos- 
sible they made the fullest 
use of their information. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that 
people soon discovered that 
the greatest safety lay in sil- 
ence; but that if one had to 
speak, it was better to lie. But 
there are exceptions to every 
rule. I was told once by the 
driver of a hired car (and 
he could not get over the 
wonder of it) how, on one occa- 
sion, “ telling the truth saved 
me life.” 

It seems he had driven some 
British officers in plain clothes 
from Clonmel to Carrick. Now 
there are two roads by which 
it is possible to travel; one 
runs along the south bank of 
the Suir, the other along the 
north bank. 

My chauffeur friend had 
taken the outward journey by 
the former road. He arrived 
at Carrick and was waiting by 
his car while his passengers 
went about their business. 
After a while some loafers 
strolled up and started chatting 
with him. In the course of 
the conversation they asked 
him by which road he had 
come and by which he was 
returning. Without thinking, 
he told them he had come on 
the south road and would go 
back the same way. And so 
he did, returning safely to 
Clonmel. 

Shortly after his arrival he 
heard that trees had been 
felled across the north road, 
and many cars and carts held 
up by the I.R.A. and the oceu- 
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pants closely questioned. Then 
he realised that he and his 
passengers Owed their escape 
to the fact that he had in- 
advertently told the truth. The 
spies, taking it for granted that 
no one could be so stupid as 
deliberately to tell the truth, 
had sent the information that 
the car with the officers would 
take the north road. 

The driver, poor fellow, is 
now neither a good liar nor 
sure of the truth. 

He told me he afterwards 
visited the scene of the ambush 
to see what he had escaped. 
‘“‘Trees there were,’ he said, 
“big as elephants across the 
road, and holes that you would 
have to spit on your hands to 
leap over them.”’ 

The last occasion on which 
we held a tennis tournament 


before the British troops left 
in February 1922 was rather 


@ nerve-racking affair. The 
officers were never allowed to 
leave barracks except, when 
they were off duty, in parties 
of two or three, and then, 
- of course, they had to be 
armed. The tournament is 
always held in the autumn, 
and some of the best and 
keenest players were among the 
officers. They could get to the 
courts easily enough, but it 
cramps the style of even the 
best player if he has to spring 
about the court with a loaded 
automatic in his trouser pocket. 
This difficulty was finally 
settled to the satisfaction of 
all the authorities. The Aux- 
iliaries undertook to guard 
the ground while the matches 
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were being played by the tem- 
porarily unarmed officers. I 
could not help noticing that 
there was a distinct falling- 
off in the standard of skill 
that was usually displayed. 
One’s eye, instead of keeping 
on the ball, had a tendency to 
scan the horizon, while the 
back-fire of a motor was respon- 
sible for many double faults. 
Thanks to the strong cordon 
formed round the courts by 
the Black and Tans, no un- 
toward incident occurred. 

Towards the end of 1921 
the Crown forces were rounding 
up the Sinn Fein irregulars in 
increasing numbers. Those ‘ on 
the run’ were finding out that 
being driven from place to 
place, sleeping in what shelter 
they could find, never knowing 
if any house they approached 
would prove to be a trap, was 
anything but a comfortable 
existence. Their morale was 
shaken and they were losing 
heart. 

In January 1922 a truce was 
signed, which brought this in- 
ternecine war to an end. Only 
a week or two previously we 
had heard more than once the 
tramp of feet and voices singing 
‘¢ The Soldier’s Song ”’ as parties 
of ‘ wanted ’ men who had been 
‘on the run’ passed by to give 
themselves up to the author- 
ities. The signing of the truce 
between the British Govern- 
ment and the Nationalist 
leaders relaxed to a great 
extent the strain under which 
all had been living. 

Not for long, however; for 
the news reached us that the 
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British forces were to be with- 
drawn within a month. 

At the time we could hardly 
believe that such a surrender 
had been agreed to by the 
British Government, and that 
those who had given it such 
staunch support were to be so 
lightly abandoned. I well re- 
member going down to the 
railway station on 6th February 
and watching the last train- 
load of British troops steam 
away. I wondered then what 
the future held for the ‘ likes 
of us.’ 

The very leaders who had 
agreed to the truce were already 
disagreeing among themselves. 
No Regular army and no con- 
stabulary existed, and it was 
not to be long -before we had 
to face another civil war. This 
time it would be still more 
bitter, because Irishmen would 
be fighting their own kin. 

On the day that the Treaty 
was signed, we hauled down 
the Union Jack which had 
caused so much work for the 
writer of the threatening letters. 
I requested the Mayor to come 
and see me, and pointed out 
that from that date the only 
way in which we could still 
show our loyalty to the King 
was to do all we could to sup- 
port the Free State which 
H.M. Government had created. 
I added the rider “as long as 
it does not go outside the 
terms of the Treaty.” 


In May 1922 the castle was 
occupied by Republicans, and 
after a siege of two days, 
which reduced the interior to 
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a heap of plaster, broken glass 
and china, it was taken, and 
held, by Free State troops. 
Loath as we were to leave it, 
there was no alternative, and 
my wife and I stayed in Eng- 
land until some of the effects 
of the siege had been cleared 
up. 

Some weeks later, when I 
heard that a few rooms had 
been repaired, I decided to go 
home. I wired a warning of 
the time of my arrival and 
started on my journey. It 
was the first time I had landed 
in Ireland as a Free State, and 
it was as interesting as visiting 
@ new country. I had read 
that my old friend Kingstown 
had been rechristened Don 
Laoghaire, so on landing I 
put on an innocent air and 
asked a porter if I had got 
to Don Laoghaire. ‘‘ You have 
not, sir; this is Kingstown,” 
was the reply. I felt a little 
cheered and wended my way 
towards the Customs. These 
had only just recently been 
established and the officials 
were a little new to their 
work. There was an honest 
Englishman who had travelled 
over on the boat. He put his 
luggage on the bench, and 
when asked if he had anything 
to declare, owned up at once 
and said, “‘ Yes, I have some 
contraband to declare.” The 
Official at once picked up a 
long alphabetical list, headed 
“« Articles dutiable in the Free 
State of Ireland.” He ran 
his finger down it, pausing at 
‘0.8’ and even at ‘ K.’s.’ 
Seizing his bit of chalk and 
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marking each piece of luggage, 
he said, “ That’s all right, 
sir. ‘Contraband’ isn’t on 
the list.” 

It was while driving up to 
the castle from the station 
that I noticed that a great 
reform of the post-office had 
begun. All the pillar - boxes 
had been painted green. That, 
of course, I could understand, 


but I was puzzled by the sight. 


of an enormous crown and a 
G. R. stencilled in white paint 
on tae fresh-green pillar-box. 
Intrigued at this apparent out- 
break of loyalty, I made in- 
quiries. I was told it was only 
the sarcastic retort of the 
Republicans, who now accused 
the Free State Government of 
being pro-British. 

The next object which caught 
my eye as I entered the court- 


yard of the castle was the green, 


white, and orange tricolour 
flying from the flag-pole. This 
flag was the old Sinn Fein, and 
had been adopted now by both 
the Free State Government 
and the Republican party. As 
I did not wish to give anyone 
the impression that the castle 
belonged to anybody but my- 
self, I told my gate-keeper to 
pull it down and to substitute 
the flag which always flew 
when I was at home. This 
was done, and I thought no 
more about it. A couple of 
hours later I received a message 
that the Adjutant (pronounced 
Adjootant) would like to see 
me at my convenience. I sup- 
pose that my previous service 
as an officer in the Household 
Cavalry made me unconsciously 
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connect the word ‘ Adjutant ’ 
with the best turned-out and 
most soldierly-looking officer in 
the regiment. I went down- 
stairs, and at once realised 
that all my preconceived ideas 
on Adjutants had been wrong. 
I saw in front of me a figure 
just under five feet in height. 
He had evidently forgotten to 
shave for the last week, and 
had a ginger-coloured stubble 
which in a few days’ time 
would be a real beard. His 
cap, perched well on the back 
of his head, had a flower 
stuck in the strap, giving the 
wearer a peculiarly rakish ap- 
pearance. His tunic must have 
been put on a little hastily, for 
it was fastened with one button 
wrong the whole way up. This 
left one side of the collar 
sticking up by his right eye 
like a blinker. The shoulder- 
strap of his Sam Browne was 
across the wrong shoulder, and 
both shoulder- straps flapped 
gaily in the wind. 

He gave me a tremendous 
salute, which I acknowledged 
as gravely as I could. I asked 
if I could help him. He then 
told me that his General had 
arranged a little ceremony for 
the taking down of the flag, 
and that I had spoilt it by hav- 
ing my own hoisted so quickly. 
I told him I was very sorry 
about it all, but that I had 
not been informed of the pro- 
posed parade. I also told him 
that I had no intention of 
changing flags again. He 
seemed quite disappointed, for 
the guard had been rehearsed 
for what one might call ‘ the 
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trooping of the colour’! I 
then had an idea which I was 
sure would be successful: it 
was a compromise, and I sug- 
gested that if he paraded the 
guard and put them through 
all their carefully rehearsed 
evolutions, I would formally 
hand the hauled-down tricolour 
to the commander of the guard. 
The guard would salute it, 
and the bugler play the “ Last 
Post” or any call he knew. 
As for my flag, I would take 
the compliment they had in- 
tended as already paid. 

This was a complete success, 
and it seemed to me a great 
pity that there were not more 
people to watch the ceremony. 
As it was, there were present 
only the guard and myself. 
But honour was _ satisfied. 
When the last notes of the 


bugle had died away and the 
parade dismissed, I asked the 
‘ Adjootant ’ whether he would 
have @ drink. No business is 
properly concluded in this 


country without one. He 
naturally accepted and I led 
him to the dining-room, where 
there was an array of decanters 
of whiskey, brandy, port, and 
sherry. I asked him what 
he would like. “A drop of 
whiskey,” he said. Taking up 
a large tumbler and the whiskey 
decanter, I started to pour out 
with the conventional “Say 
when!” I went on pouring 
until the tumbler was half full, 
and still getting no response 
from the ‘ Adjootant’ I stopped 
of my own accord. “ Now,” I 
said, “what would you like 
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in it? There is water or 
soda-water.”’ 

The ‘ Adjootant’ took a good 
look at the array of bottles on 
the sideboard. ‘I would like 
@ little port,” he said. Think- 
ing one might as well be hanged 
for a sheep as a lamb, I picked 
up the port decanter and filled 
the tumbler to the top. A 
repulsive pink-looking mixture 
was the result. I handed it 
over to him, and with a polite 
“Good health ” he took down 
half the contents at one gulp. I 
expected to see him fall dead, 
but all he said as he passed 
his hand over his cock-eyed 
tunic was, “That’s grand! I 
feel it walking me.” He fin- 
ished the rest with gusto and 
took his leave. This potent 
draught had not had the slight- 
est effect on him, and I felt 
that what he lacked in the 
matter of turn-out he made up 
for by efficiency. 

I saw a good deal and heard 
more of the guard in the 
castle. My rooms were just 
over the gate-lodge which had 
been turned into a guard-room. 
The number of men varied 
from twelve to twenty under 
@ sergeant. They were very 
keen to guard everything, and, 
in their zeal, their rifles used 
to go off most unexpectedly. 
Once I was just in time to pre- 
vent the sentry from firing off a 
live round because his pull- 
through had stuck in the barrel, 
and after that incident I myself 
gave the guard a little instruc- 
tion in musketry. 

A few days later I was 
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woken up in the middle of the 
night by a sound of heavy 
rifle-fire. It died away in 
about ten minutes, so I turned 
over and slept again. Next 
morning a8 I passed the ser- 
geant, I asked him what all 
the row had been about. 
“There was a night attack,’’ 
he said. “ Did you kill them 
all? ’? Tasked. ‘“ We did not,” 
was the reply, “‘ but there they 
were creeping at us like snakes 
in the grass.”” At that moment, 
round the corner of the castle 
appeared a gardener, bearing 
in his arms the corpse of my 
favourite peacock. The poor 
bird, which always roosted at 
the top of a very tall ilex tree, 
had been slain by the guard 
firing at the ‘snakes in the 
grass.’ I reported to the 
‘ Adjootant’ that the guard 
were badly in need of target 
practice. 

To a great extent, this 
jumpiness on the part of 
the guard could be attributed 
to the fact that more than 
one or two cases had lately 
occurred of a Free State sentry 
turning Republican in the 
middle of the night. If this 
happened, he would collect 
the rifles of the sleeping 
post and walk over to the 
enemy. 

Sport alone seemed to be 
sacred to the antagonists. 
It happened that just at the 
date fixed for the Spring Meet- 
ing of our local racecourse, the 
course itself was ‘No Man’s 
Land’ between the Republi- 
cans and Free State troops. 
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The stewards called a meeting, 
and it was agreed that it would 
be a terrible thing if the 
meeting should have to be 
abandoned. It would not only 
mean @ serious financial loss 
to the Club, but generally 
disappoint everybody. In con- 
sequence, it was resolved that 
the commanders of the opposing 
forces should be approached, 
and reminded of the date for 
which the meeting had been 
arranged. Both these officers 
realised that it would be a 
great pity to interfere with the 
horse-races ; 80, without diffi- 
culty, a truce for the day in 
question was proclaimed. One 
of its items, I remember, was 
that hostilities should be re- 
sumed one hour after the last 
race, to allow time for the 


bookies to get away. 


The great day came, and we 
had a most enjoyable day’s 
racing. There was a record 
gate, for both sides attended 
the meeting. 

There was, however, a tragic 
sequel to the day’s sport. Both 
sides had not only watched the 
racing, but rather unwisely 
had celebrated the temporary 
lull in the war by too many 
visits to the whiskey booths. 
Whether it was the whiskey or 
pure accident will never be 
known, but a Free State and 
a Republican soldier fired at 
each other simultaneously and 
killed each other. Now they 
lie side by side in the church- 
yard near the racecourse. Each 
has a headstone. Each head- 
stone bears the same epitaph. 
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It reads, 
country.” 
A few days after the meeting 
I planned to return to England 
for a short visit. My wife and 
I were giving a dinner-party in 
our London house on a Friday 
night. On the Wednesday I 
learned that Waterford was 
in the hands of the Republi- 
cans, and that not only were 
all telegraph wires down, but 
the railway line to Dublin 
a8 well as Waterford was torn 
up and that no trains were 
running. The roads were also 
reported to be impassable. 

At first I thought that there 
was little chance of my being 
present at the dinner-party, 
but I was determined to make 
an effort ; for I knew that my 
wife would be getting anxious, 
having received no news from 
me for some time. I first 
concentrated on the problem 
of communication. 

I remembered then that dur- 
ing the ‘ English ’ war a wireless 
sending and receiving set had 
been installed in the Military 
Barracks. The Barracks were 
now the headquarters of the 
local Free State brigade under 
the command of General Prout. 
I went there and obtained an 
interview with him. He proved 
to be most obliging, and prom- 
ised to send any message any- 
where for me. It was only 
then that I realised that it 
was not easy to send a 
wireless message to a private 
individual. 

Suddenly I remembered that 
the Chief of the Imperial Gen- 
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eral Staff was a friend of mine. 
I knew perfectly well that it was 
quite unorthodox for a retired 
officer to use the C.1.G.S. as a 
messenger boy; but I deter- 
mined to risk a rebuff, and 
sent the following message: 
“ ©.1.G.8., War Office, London. 
Please inform my wife I hope 
to be back in time for dinner 
Friday,’”? and signed it. She 
received the message an hour 
later, and the C.1.G.5. came to 
dinner. 

As I walked back from the 
Barracks I met a friend who 
told me that a man, Murphy 
by name, had just arrived 
from Waterford by road, hav- 
ing got through the lines of 
both armies.. Here, I thought, 
was my chance. I searched 
high and low until I had found 
Murphy, and, after a little 
haggling, managed to buy his 
Republican military pass for 
ten shillings. So far, so good! 
I returned to the Barracks, 
and the obliging General made 
no difficulties about giving me 
@ similar pass through his 
lines. He told me it was not 
a@ very safe journey I pro- 
posed to make, but wished me 
luck. 

My next quest was for a car 
and @ driver who was willing 
to accompany me. With a 
little persuasion I secured the 
services of a bright young chap 
who owned a dilapidated Ford 
car, and after arranging the 
financial side of the matter, I 
fixed on 11 A.M. next day for 
the start. I told him to get a 
couple of railway sleepers and a 
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crowbar to take with us, because 
we did not know what obstacles 
we might have to surmount. 
Meanwhile news of my attempt 
had been noised abroad, and 
letters poured in for me to 
post in England if I ever got 
there. I accepted these with 
mixed feelings, for I knew that 
the Republicans were trying 
to prevent all news of the situa- 
tion from reaching England. 
At eleven o’clock next morn- 
ing I piled my luggage into 
the Ford, and armed with a 
Republican pass in one pocket 
and a Free State pass in the 
other, set out on my thirty- 
mile journey to Waterford. 
After a drive of a mile I 
arrived at the Free State out- 
post, and, as I expected, was 
held up and questioned. Pro- 
ducing my pass I inquired if 
there was any news of the 
enemy. They told me all 
was quiet as far as they were 
concerned. We then started 
off across No Man’s Land, and 
I kept reminding myself that 
I was now Mr Murphy. For 
three miles progress was excel- 


lent, but then our troubles 


began. The first was a tree 
across the road. Luckily, the 
road was bordered only by a 
small ditch and loose stone 
walls, so it was not long before 
the driver and I had made 
two gaps in the wall and, 
using the sleepers as a bridge, 
man-handled the Ford into 
the field, round the tree, and 
back to the road again on the 
other side. On we went for a 
mile or two, when the sight of 


@ derelict car ahead warned 
us to proceed cautiously. It 
was well we did so, for, on 
approaching it, we found the 
road was pitted with pot- 
holes. The abandoned car had 
its axle broken. By careful 
manceuvring we threaded our 
way through and once more 
found the going good. All 
this time we had not seen a 
sign of a living creature. The 
next task that confronted us 
was of a heavier nature. It 
was at a spot where a railway 
bridge crossed the road. The 
Republicans had pushed the 
parapet of the bridge, which 
consisted of great blocks of 
cement, on to the road below. 
Here we found our crowbar 
useful, but we were hot and 
exhausted before we had cleared 
a passage for the car. 

It would be wearisome to 
describe all the other obstacles 
we encountered on that thirty- 
mile drive. It will be sufficient 
to say that we could never 
travel three miles without find- 
ing our way blocked in one 
fashion or another. Five hours 
after the start we found our- 
selves on the outskirts of Water- 
ford. Rounding a bend we 
saw a barricade of carts across 
the road and behind it three 
men with rifles, waving to us to 
stop. AS we pulled up at the 
barricade another dozen armed 
men appeared, and the leader 
shouted, ‘‘ Hands up!” We 
complied, and were then asked, 
“Who are you? MHave ye 
passes? What names have 
ye?” Telling him my name 
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was Murphy and that I could 
not show my pass with my 
hands in the air, I was graci- 
ously allowed to feel for it. He 
was taking no chances and kept 
his revolver unpleasantly near 
my head. In my anxiety to 
produce the pass and get 
through, I pulled out of my 
pocket the Free State pass. 
Fortunately I noticed my 
mistake before I handed it to 
him, and putting it back in my 
pocket with the most careless 
air I could assume, I felt in 
the other pocket and produced 
Mr Murphy’s pass. He scrutin- 
ised and returned it. He then 
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asked me if I had any letters. 
“ What would I be doing with 
letters in times like these ? ” 
I asked. That appeared to 
satisfy him, and he ordered the 
cart to be drawn aside from 
the gap in the barricade, and 
we drove on to the station. 
After thanking and paying my 
driver, I found the station- 
master, and learnt to my relief 
that the line to Rosslare was 
clear and the Fishguard boats 
running as usual. The rest of 
my journey was uneventful, 
and I reached London in time 
for dinner. 
OSssoRY. 
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“He was wont to speak plain and to the purpose 
Like an honest man and a soldier.” 
—SHAKESPEARE: Much Ado About Nothing. 


For days the pilots had seen 
their old sailing cutters—long 


converted into yachts—congre- . 


gating in the harbour. For 
days, I was told, they had 
trooped aboard, unyielding in 
condemnation, generous in 
praise, decisive, contemptuous, 
inflexible. 

When I arrived at the local 
Yacht Club on the eve of the 
first two-hundred-mile race in 
the tide-swept waters of the 
Brenton Channel, feeling was 
already running high. The 
past had been reborn. There 
were old scores to be settled, 
old defeats to be outlived, old 
supremacies to be maintained. 

But arguments and disputes 
connected with the reputed 
speed, ease of handling, and 
seaworthiness of ships are never 
settled. They go into hiding, 
then hover, like mischievous 
gnomes, at the threshold of 
consciousness, capturing men’s 
minds, obsessing their thoughts, 
enslaving their hearts. 

Immediately I swung open 
the door, I was challenged by 
a white-haired veteran with an 
imposing beard. He stood 
nearly six feet; a telescope 
lay under the tuck of his 
arm; and his blue eyes held 
the gleam and sparkle of 
sapphires. 
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“What ship are you sailing 
in?” he questioned, staring 
at my suitcase. 

“The Foam.” 

** Been to sea before, boy ? ” 

“Yes ; @ fair amount.” 

6“ Steam 9 ” 

** And sail.” 

“Humph! Kit-bags take 
up less space in small craft.” 

“ Actually,” I remonstrated, 
a trifle disconcerted, “I had 
no intention of taking any 
dunnage aboard. We shan’t 
be more than forty - eight 
hours at sea. I'll shift in 
the Club.” 

“Ahoy, there—ahoy!” a 
voice interrupted. ‘ You’ve 
made a good landfall. Brought 
up fair and square in Bob’s 
favourite anchorage. Bless my 
soul !—you’ll be adrift for the 
lecture.” 

I turned. A small, wiry man, 
his nut-cracker face gnarled 
and tanned, raised a hand in 
greeting. ‘Come along,’ he 
said. “Play lively. You'll 
hear plenty of yarns that’ll 
put you ship-shape. Cast 
him off, Bob—cast him off, 
I say.” 

The veteran, nursing his 
beard, surveyed me, the sus- 
picion of a smile breaking 
through his stern immobility. 
“Ay, Jack, Tl cast him 
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adrift. Forty - eight hours ! 
He’s one of them amateur 
optimists. I’d go myself, if I 
could herring-bone my heart 
—drown you out mighty quick. 
Where’s my old ship? Not 
round yet ? Who’s her owner ? 
What’s the matter with him ? 
Shipped a pair of wooden 
legs ? ” 

“Pipe down, Bob — pipe 
down! Your memory’s three 
sheets in the wind. Gentlemen 
own the ships now—lords and 
ladies. TThey’re not coming 
round for your pleasure. A 
good job, I reckon. Your 
Nikomis never took a prize in 
the pilot-cutter regattas, and 
well you know it.” 

“What I know,” said the 
veteran, holding me with his 
index finger, ‘‘is that modern 
times are aS useless as @ 
derelict. Can’t recognise our 
craft. They’re bound and 
frapped with wire and chain. 
No speed left. Like a lot of 
old women. No spring in 
them; no give in them; no 
life in them. Forty - eight 
hours! Double it and you’ll 
be lucky.” 

“ Helm amidships and take 
station astern,’ Jack urged, 
leading the way. ‘“ He’s lost 
his bearings. A grand old 
man—founder of the Club. 
Nearer ninety than eighty. 
But he’s still hale and hearty, 
and don’t reckon to take his 
departure afore his centenary.” 

“T hear that Frank Bridger 
is another veteran.” 

‘‘ What’s that? Repeat the 
signal, son... . Ay; he’ll be 
aboard to sail the Foam. His 
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old ship. Pride of the fleet, 
She used to be. He’s not yet 
seen her as a yacht. A good 
job, too. ’Twas only yesterday 
he told me— 

“¢Pm not coming down 
beforehand, Jack, for fear of 
dropping dead. ‘Twill make 
me race her as I find her.’ 

“¢Nothing’s too hard for 
the Lord,’ says I; ‘ but buckle 
some armour- plating round 
your heart.’ 

“¢ Bad as that, is it? Tim 
said they’ve turned her into a 
clumbungay. I reckon they’ll 
hear summat tomorrow. I’ve 
fire and life left, despite my 
seventy-nine years, and the 
last twelve ashore without a 
smell of the channel. ‘Twill 
be reliving the old days, Jack 
—with you and me battling for 
the golden cock.’ 


“*¢ Not much battling, Frank,’ 
Isays. ‘ You'll take your count 
in the first round. My gentle- 
man, he’s kept the Westward’s 


rigging seamanlike (that’s 
Brenton fashion, son), though 
he and his crew move round 
her decks like the London 
lubbers they are. Flew down, 
did the owner. Flew! What’s 
your answer to that?’ 

“¢ My answer? I'll tell you. 
Any man who flies to join his 
Ship deserves keel-hauling. He’s 
no right to buy one of our little 
craft. A steamboat sailor 
would put him to shame. 
Flying machines and ships! 
I never reckoned the channel 
would see such sights or hear 
such things.’ ”’ 

Still talking, he led me up a 
flight of stairs. I learnt that 
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the Club had been built by the 
pilots during their spells ashore 
—a matter of twelve months’ 
work. They had contributed 
one hundred pounds towards 
the prize-money and the ex- 
penses of the race. ‘ Flowed in 
as sweetly as our cutters used 
to make an offing,’ he re- 
marked, a note of pride betray- 
ing his attempted nonchalance. 
Then he raised a hand to his 
lips, commanding silence. 

We entered a large room, 
already crowded, and took our 
seats behind. The wooden 
walls, tongued and grooved, 
held photos of pilot-cutters at 
anchor, under way, rounding 
the marks at local regattas, 
massed together in harbour, 
lying to a kedge on the lee side 
of Landford Island, and hove- 
to under shortened canvas like 
resting sea-birds. By the rough 
sereen stood the lecturer, magic 
wand in hand, fingering his 
Albert chain, and glancing every 
few seconds at his watch. And 
in odd corners, under plain 
glass cases, I noticed the models 
of the ships and their boarding 
boats, all to scale, including 
the smallest details of rigging ; 
and several silver cups, jealously 
guarded trophies. 

The clock on the wall chimed 
three bells ; the lecturer, taking 
a pace forward, raised an arm, 
his broad face tense and rigid. 
Then the lights went out, and 
his deep intonation filled the 
room. 

“* Billy Bray,’ Jack said in 
@ hoarse whisper. ‘ Did you 
sight his watch and chain ? 
Solid gold, son; hails from 
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Lloyds. Ay; Billy can spin a 
yarn or two—talk a politician 
off his legs. Are you properly 
moored? Ride easy then; 
you'll get no foul turns in the 
next two hours.’ 

Bray certainly held us en- 
thralled. Name after name 
came winging from the night 
of time: Cariad, Baroque, 
Breeze, Marguerite I., Faith, 
Hope, Seamew, and scores more, 
bringing to life craft hailing 
from all the ports of the Brenton 
Channel, ranging the perils and 
adventures of a service that 
boarded inward- bound ships 
in any weather, man pitting his 
judgment and skill against man, 
ship against ship—a hard school 
in which long apprenticeship, 
daring, and courage formed the 
foundation of success. 

True tales and tall tales 
followed in rapid succession. 
We heard of mystery, glamour, 
romance, heroism, tragedy, and 
disaster. We heard part of the 
107th Psalm declaimed, full- 
throated and resonant, the 
beat of the verses a surging 
rhythm. We heard snatches 
from Masefield, Fox Smith, 
Coleridge, Stevenson, and 
Newbolt. 

He ranged the realms of 
literature as easily as he ranged 
the narrow belt of waters that 
form a traffic lane of the 
nations. And near the end, 
slide after slide flashing on 
the screen, I saw Frank Bridger, 
dressed in his Sunday clothes, 
leap into vision. 

“Taken thirty years ago,” 
Jack muttered, ‘‘ and he don’t 
look no different today, ex- 
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cept, maybe, for a touch of 
grey round his temples, and a 
flaring curve or two athwart 
his topsides. Take your fill of 
him while you can. When he’s 
aboard you'll have no time for 
star-gazing. And jump to his 
voice mighty quick, if you 
don’t want a belaying-pin for 
shipmates.”’ 

I obeyed, and took my fill 
of our taskmaster. He was 
leaning forward, arms resting 
on the back of a chair, his 
thin, angular face set in a re- 
proving stare. His peaked cap, 
thrust firmly on his small head, 
loomed large above a flowing 
black moustache that tapered 
into @ pronounced upward 
flourish ; and his brown eyes 
held a commanding vigilance, 
the hard alert look of a seaman 
searching distant horizons. 

He seemed all muscle and 
sinew, and his supple body, 
relaxed in repose, gave me the 
impression of waiting for a 
whispered word, a hidden sign, 
to spring into life, fully armed, 
like Minerva. Then I heard 
the lecturer’s words— 

“The owner of the yacht 
in which Frank Bridger sails 
should be a proud man. He 
knows more about the Brenton 
Channel than the rest of us 
put together. No use your 
thinking tomorrow is his swan 
song. He’s coming back, year 
by year, to defend the trophy. 
The race is as good as won. 
Whoever beats Frank deserves 
to carry the golden cock at the 
truck for the rest of his days. 
Next, please. . . .” 

Late that night I made my 
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way aboard the Foam. She 
lay alongside the lifeboat slip, 
which canted heavily from the 
shore, its greased runway giv- 
ing precarious foothold. I felt 
glad I had changed into sea- 
going clothes ; for a false step 
meant an unwelcome bath in 
the turbid waters of the har- 
bour, or spelt doom to a good 
suit, ruined by a noxious mix- 
ture of tar and tallow. 

“ Thank heaven you’ve come 
to my support,’ Filson, the 
owner, said, adjusting his 
spectacles and peering at me 
uneasily. “I had a hard 
enough job to get here, and 
a harder one trying to take 
in all the advice I’ve been 
given.” 

“ You gave me a hard enough 
job to get aboard.” 

“You mean the lifeboat 
slip?’ He ran a hand over 
his head, nearly bald on top, 
and broke into a nervous smile. 
“‘T’m not here of my own free- 
will, or to prevent my crew 
quenching a heavy thirst at 
the risk of a ducking. Frank 
Bridger sent down word that 
she was to be scrubbed last 
thing. I replied that she was 
as clean a8 a new-born babe. 
Two hours later four pilots 
were aboard, warping me across 
the harbour.” 

“You had no option ! ” 

“None. Frank Bridger’s 
henchmen, I suppose. He has 
@ regular retinue, and has 
been bawling orders to them 
from the lofty fastness of his 
bedroom window. I’ve not 
seen the paragon, but I feel I 
know him.” 
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“TI saw him flashed on the 
screen near the end of the 
lecture. I gather he will take 
complete and undisputed 
Cc @.” 

Filson paced the saloon. He 
possessed @ quiet temperament 
that few could ruffle ; but when 
he stared at me, mildly sus- 
picious, I knew that his equan- 
imity had been disturbed. “I 
missed the lecture, for fear 
of being whisked into another 
world,” he sighed. ‘ But he’s 
taken complete and undis- 
puted charge by proxy already. 
I’m told his wife is the only 
person who can rule him. She’s 
kept him laid up today; and 
Jim, his mate in the pilot ser- 
vice, solemnly informed me his 
language all but lifted the roof 
off the house.” 

I chuckled. 
he said he’d race her as he 
found her. Is Jim coming 
too ?” 

Filson pulled a wry face. 
‘“‘ Heavens, yes! Jim—he’s as 
burly and shaggy as a faithful 
watch-dog—said with grave em- 
phasis, ‘ Never sailed without 
me, did Frank. Forty year 
we sought Brenton-bound ships 
together—forty, mister.’ ”’ 

Filson paused, then went on : 
“ T made some stupid remark— 
you know the imbecilities one 
utters on these occasions—and 
he brought me up with a round 
turn by asserting that Frank 
and he were breasting the 
waters of the channel before 
my parents had given a thought 
to my existence. 

‘“ Heavens !—TI felt small, and 
began to realise we were faced 
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by a tough proposition. But 
I decided there and then to 
let them work their will. There 
was no other solution.” 

“Then you wired for me ? ” I 
asked. 

Filson fumbled with his spec- 
tacles and nodded. “I thought 
you might like the experience,” 
he muttered, vaguely appre- 
hensive. 

“‘ T’m sure I shall.” 

“Don’t be too sure,’ he 
said earnestly. ‘“ Anything 
may happen. And so much 
has happened already that 
I feel bewildered. No sooner 
had we secured alongside 
the slip than they set to 
like fiends. ‘Send your crew 
ashore, mister,’ Jim instructed. 
‘ Frank’s orders. Tis our job 
to get her trimmed and scrubbed 
Brenton fashion.’ ”’ 

‘*T suppose they’ve turned 
her upside down ? ”’ 

Filson sighed, but I saw he 
had enjoyed himself. ‘“ They 
have. From truck to keelson. 
While the tide was falling, Jim 
exhorted the others, might and 
main. All the floor-boards 
came up. The cable was 
shifted aft, the ballast winged 
out, the water-tank sounded 
and emptied except for five 
gallons, the mainsail stretched 
and re-bent, and some of the 
rigging overhauled. 

“¢ A well-dressed ship sails 
well,’ Jim remarked; ‘ but 
she’s festooned with Irish pen- 
nants. A pile of gimerack 
fittings, mister. Frank won’t 
like ’em; but Til tell him 
to be polite, though I’m 
not saying he’ll muster draw- 
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ing-room manners for your 
crew.’ 

“¢They’re only amateurs,’ 
I told him; ‘he must make 
allowances.’ 

“¢ Ay; I can see the stuff 
they’re made of. Flimsy as a 
wisp of salt-blown spray. I'll 
not say they don’t mean weil ; 
but that never makes a seaman. 
Meaning well and acting well 
is different things.’ 

““T agreed. 

“<¢Tll be telling Frank. I 
reckon he’ll give orders to ship 
aboard one good sailorman. 
There’s @ Finnish barque in 
the dock. An hour in a tavern 
with her mate will work won- 
ders. Squareheads sell their 
souls for our beer.’ ” 

Filson sat down on a settee 
as though exhausted. ‘“‘ They 
scrubbed her, paid her up with 
some concoction of their own 
invention, then polished her 
with blacklead in less than two 
hours,” he said in @ voice full 
of meek incredulity. aid 
couldn’t believe my eyes, or 
my ears for that matter, 
when I offered them a small 
reward. 

“Jim seemed confounded. 
‘ We’re working for the good of 
the ship, mister, not for you,’ 
he said with grim austerity, 
and there I had to leave it. 
Honestly, I’m beginning to 
look forward to the race. We’ll 
learn a lot. We should enjoy 
ourselves immensely.” 

This was courageous. Filson’s 
firm belief in the even tenor of 
existence had not prevented his 
entering into the spirit of 
events—and I felt thankful. 
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Whether other owners were 
following his example was no 
concern of mine; but I felt 
that the next two days might 
prove momentous. The ships 
would be driven without respite 
or mercy, blow high, blow 
low ; and Brenton seamanship, 
enthroned in the tradition of 
the years, would reappear, 
royal in its unchallenged 
supremacy. 

Before turning in, I went on 
deck. The Foam, almost water- 
borne, stirred imperceptibly, 
as though touched with the 
breath of life. Lights shone 
from the windows of the Club, 
and from time to time the 
snatch of voices rose, mingling 
haphazard in jest and song. 
Night lay over the harbour, 
coalescing in a thickening flow 
of gloom that spread from 
massed banks of clouds moving 
slowly across the heavens. The 
line of intensifying darkness, 
rippling forward in measure- 
less advance, reached the yellow 
gleam of riding-lights scattered 
far and wide, changing them 
to sparkling points of fire. 
Somewhere the deep, vibrating 
note of a siren rose command- 
ingly, then broke, clamorous 
and strident. 

When I returned to the 
saloon Filson had a nightcap 
ready. ‘* We’ll get to sleep 
before the stragglers arrive,” 
he said. ‘Goodness knows 
what they are doing. Pilot 
hospitality won’t help them 
tomorrow.”’ 

He raised his glass. ‘ To the 
ancient mariner of the Brenton 
Channel.” 
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And I replied, with due 
decorum, ‘“* Amen, Amen ! ” 


We were certainly a scratch 
crew; but yachtsmen are re- 
cruited from diverse callings. 
At breakfast Rowley, an artist 
with an unruly Vandyke beard, 
who disliked hairdressers, sat 
opposite Black, a stout stock- 
broker. Creswell, a medical 
student, barefooted, and in 
shorts that had seen service 
on more than one Rugby field, 
discussed criminology with 
Davidson, an aspiring barrister. 

“You’d better make a good 
meal,” Filson said apologeti- 
cally. “I don’t expect you’ll 
get much for the next day 
or so. Still, I’ve laid in a 
supply of ship’s biscuits and 
apples.” 

“* Starvation’s good for the 
stomach,’’ Creswell said, coldly 
professional. 

“No good for art,” Rowley 
continued. ‘“ After this trip I’m 
taking up surrealism. I’m hop- 
ing to base my technique on 
practical experience.” 

“You'll soon get that non- 
sense knocked out of you,” 
said Black. ‘ You Bohemi- 
ans don’t even know the art 
of living, let alone anything 
else.” 

“ Ah, that’s coming soon 
enough,’”’ Davidson chuckled. 
“Sea lawyers don’t stand on 
ceremony.” 

A moment later a stentorian 
voice hailed us. Filson slipped 
on deck, then called me. I 
saw Jack, my guide of yester- 
day, standing at the end of 
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the quay, clad in sea-boots, 
blue trousers, and a fisher- 
man’s sweater. ‘‘ Ahoy—there! 
Heard the news? We’re all 
high and dry. They say Frank 
had a stroke four hours ago. 
Thought I’d better let you 
know. Excitement fouled his 
hawse. Well, I’m off. My 
ruddy babes in the Westward 
are waiting to welcome me. 
’Twon’t be a race no longer, I 
reckon — only a@ simple sail 
over.” 

Filson, in his perturbation, 
nearly lost his glasses. ‘ Are 
you sure?” he _ shouted 
anxiously. 

Jack hitched up his trousers 
and, straddling his legs, placed 
both hands to his mouth. 
“No; I ain’t sure of anything, 
mister, except that I’m out to 
win the race for my gentle- 
man, and nail the golden cock 
to his truck. I ain’t sure of 
anything. Rumours are flying 
down- wind this forenoon. 
Thought I’d better liven you 
up. Send one of your boys 
ashore to scout round. Stroke 
or no stroke, Frank’ll be at 
hand—carried aboard on a 
stretcher come to that.” 

I saw a burly figure striding 
along the quay.  Filson’s 
puzzled bewilderment vanished 
to rising agitation. ‘ Here’s 
Jim,” he exclaimed, and raised 
his voice in apprehensive 
greeting. 

‘‘What’s all this?” the 
other roared. ‘ A wicked lie. 
Frank’s on his way down, 
walking sprightly as a first- 
voyage apprentice. The 
sooner you get aboard your 
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old tub and swallow your 


medicine the better, Jack 
Trowbridge.” 
“Then he’s all right?” 


Filson’s relief was suddenly 
shattered by a gruff, “ Ay; 
ain’t I said so? Can’t waste 
words today. Send the boat 
in, mister. I’m due aboard. 
If Frank sees me swinging the 
lead, you and I won’t know 
any peace.”’ 

“ Take it from me you won’t 
know any peace until he leaves 
you,” Jack shouted. ‘“ Once 
he finds himself trailing in my 
wake, you’ll want cotton-wool 
in your ears.” 

I did not catch Jim’s reply, 
but jumped into the dinghy 
and rowed to the pier. “‘ Know 
anything about ships?” he 
asked, eyeing me keenly. 

“ A little.” 

“Sounds hopeful,” expec- 
torating with grave precision. 
*“‘T reckon you'll know a deal 
more when we’ve finished with 
you.” 

“Yes ; I expect I shall. I 
want to learn about old ideas 
and old methods.” 

He sat bolt upright in the 
stern - sheets, the line of his 
lips tightly closed. His re- 
proachful stare deepened, like 
@ thickening shadow. “ There’s 
old and new, mister, in most 
things. But Brenton seaman- 
ship don’t change. It’s always 
the same—born in _ the 
blood.”’ ; 

I hastened to repair my in- 
discretion by suggesting that 
he had mistaken my meaning ; 
but he shook his head, leaned 
forward, and tapped me on the 
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knee, muttering, “Ay; we 
can all make mistakes ashore. 
A mistake at sea’s a different 


matter. Leads to a mighty 
lot of trouble, I can tell 
you.” 


He leaned back, sagacious in 
precept, and eyed the ship, 
frowning severely. ‘ Where’s 
your crew, mister? ’’ he asked 
Filson as we ranged alongside, 
then addressed me: “Ship 
your oar—ship your oar! 
Dammee!—never done no 
boarding afore? Ahoy, there 
—play lively! Belay the 
painter. No slippery hitch, 
mister. What's all this crowd 
of soldiers cluttering up the 
decks ? ” 

“ They’ve just finished break- 
fast,’’ Filson said meekly. 

He placed both hands on the 
gunwale and sprang on board 


with lithe agility. ‘‘ Breakfast, 
breakfast?’’ He appeared 
confounded. “ Turning night 


into day, sons ? ’’ he demanded, 
moving «& pace _ forward. 
“Frank’ll turn you _ inside 
out, if you don’t mind your 
ways.” 

He glanced aloft and alow, 
and suddenly barked, “ Off 
covers. Olear the halliards. 
Slack up your main shrouds ; 
let ’em hang in bights. Un- 
shackle them bowsprit guys. 
Ease your bobstay screw. In 
ladder and fenders. Warps 
for’ard and aft. Stow and 
clear away. Jump to it, sons 
—jump to it!” 

Our astonishment was lost 
in immediate co - operation. 
Jim gave no time for talk. 
His trenchant denunciation 
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vanished to the exigencies of 
the moment; his gnarled, 
rough-hewn face relaxed, his 
massive body, supple and pliant, 
betrayed no trace of the years. 
He was here, there, and every- 
where ; he gave Rowley’s beard 
a playful jerk, and showed him 
the difference between a reef- 
knot and a granny; he ad- 
monished Davidson for coiling 
down left-handed; he tucked 
a long splice in a chafed runner- 
fall with a practised dexterity 
that was a delight to watch. 
He encouraged, exhorted, de- 
nounced, and derided, his words 
and actions following one 


another in swift succession. 
Then he ordered everyone 
except Filson and myself below. 
“ Lash and stow,’ he shouted 
down the companion hatch. 
“Frank don’t like games of 


skittles between decks. 
for @ full due.” 

Suddenly he broke into a 
hoarse bellow and ran aft, 
dropping into the dinghy with 
effortless ease. ‘ Frank’s in 
the offing,’ he cried, shipping 
a paddle and sculling shore- 
wards with long, powerful 
strokes. ‘“ Keep them at it, 
mister. He don’t like to see 
his boys idle.” 

Filson wiped his brow. 
“ Goodness gracious ! — what 
next ? Can you see the paragon 
staring at us? There’s a whale 
of a chap standing by his side. 
The Finn from the barque, I 
suppose.” He picked up a 
pair of binoculars and began 
to adjust them. 

“* Better not train the glasses 
on him,’ I suggested. ‘“‘ He’s 
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certain to have the eye of a 
hawk.” 

“T bet he has,” Filson 
said; “and a tongue with 
the venom of an asp. I hope 
he won’t corrupt us.” 

I watched him embark ; but 
instead of making in our direc- 
tion, he was rowed by Jim and 
his companion round the fleet. 
As the dinghy reached each 
ship, he stood up, subjected 
her to @ searching scrutiny, 
and exchanged jesting greetings 
with the pilot in charge. 

** Admiral of the port,” Filson 
murmured, to a harassed smile. 
“ He’s whipping them up, like 
Blake.” 

His presence certainly evoked 
a seething burst of activity. 
Orders rang out, sail covers 
were cast loose, men dashed 
up and down the decks with 
serious intent, determined mien, 
confused perplexity ; and the 
steam pilot cutter proceeded 
at full speed, dressed and be- 
flagged, followed by several 
motor-boats. 

“Our time is at hand,” 
Filson announced, breathing 
deeply. 

“ At hand, at hand,’’ Rowley 
answered from the companion 
hatch. ‘“ Good-bye England, 
good-bye Bohemia. We’ve 
lashed everything below. Can 
we come on deck ? ” 

“No, you can’t,” Filson 
shouted, waving him below. 
** Goodness gracious ! you can’t 
be idle. Unlash something— 
everything—and begin all over 
again. We must be as busy as 
bees. Jim’s orders. My orders. 
Bridger’s orders.”’ 

Z2 
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“ You’re a hard taskmaster,”’ 
came in discordant chorus. 
‘* Ask him to let the light of 
day shine on us soon. The 
saloon’s like the black hole 
of Calcutta. Mercy, Filson— 
mercy.” 

I watched our commander- 
in-chief with studied care. 
Until the dinghy was within a 
cable of the ship, he seemed 
unaware of her existence. Then 
he shot out an order, half- 
jumped over the oars, and stood 
in the bows, both hands raised 
to his eyes. Jack was right. 
The lapse of time had treated 
him graciously, and the years 
lay light as thistledown upon 
him. His face seemed a little 
thinner, his cheek-bones more 
prominent ; but his moustache, 
now iron-grey, still held its 
pronounced upward flourish ; a 
peaked cap still lay thrust hard 
on his head in lasting defiance 
of the elements ; his eyes still 
held a look of undaunted 
resolve. 

Betraying no emotion, no 
recognition of the ship, no 
knowledge of our presence, he 
rapped out, “ Row round her, 
Jim—row round her, boy. 
How’s she trimmed ? An inch 
by the stern ? ” 

“That’s it, Frank, an inch 
near as I can judge.” | 

‘Near aS you can judge— 
eh? You made a poor job of 
it yesterday, far as I can judge. 
You’re a good mate, Jim, but 
no more. Trim near as you can 
feel, boy. Foam’s not like 
them Finnish barques—eh, my 
Baltic giant ?—that local luna- 
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ties can load loose and lovely. 
Trim our ships wrong and 
they’ll trip you up. Want ’em 
on a knife-edge, Jim, as I’ve 
told you nigh fifty years.” 

“Dey sail r-right on dere 
sides,”” the Finn grunted, smil- 
ing placidly. 

Bridger slapped him on the 
shoulder. ‘ She’ll show you a 
pretty burst of speed. Foam 
and me boarded your ship off 
Landford Island thirty year 
back, a hundred and forty 
days out from Australia, with 
a bare pannikin of water left 
aboard.” 

“Dat was because de winds 
was not goot—so!”’ the Finn 
exclaimed, expanding his 
cheeks. 

“‘There’s plenty not good 
about the old ship,’ Bridger 
growled, clenching a fist and 
throwing a glance, cold as 
steel, at Filson. ‘ Are you her 
owner, mister ? ”’ 

Filson nodded, his face a 
study of conflicting emotions. 
“Yes; I’m her owner, but I 
want you to take charge,’’ he 


replied diffidently. 


For a moment. Bridger 
stood stock-still; his arms 
dropped ; his small mouth fell 
open ; the colour fied from his 
cheeks. “You want me to 
take charge? ”’ he began in a 
vibrating whisper. “T’ll re- 
mind you I’ve had her lying 
near my heart since I sold her.’’ 
He broke off, averting his 
eyes. ‘“ Don’t seem like twelve 
years, either. But I don’t 
know her. She’s not the same 
ship; she’s had bad owners ; 
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she’s lost her spirit ; she’s been 
robbed of life.’’ 

“No, no; I think she’s a 
fine ship,” Filson interrupted 
in evident distress. 

“Tm not saying you’re a 
bad owner,” Bridger continued 
in sombre tones. “ You look 
honest to my eyes. I reckon 
things might be worse. Some 
of her sisters down yonder 
would be better dead. Hand 
her over, mister. She’ll recog- 
nise my touch. I'll charm her 
with song and jest; Ill waft 
old memories to her; I’ll make 
her live and strive and 
suffer. ...’? His voice rose, 
flashed like the blow of a 
sabre —“ Ahoy, the Foam! 
ahoy, my old love! Don’t 
you know me? Don’t you 
know Frank? Don’t you re- 
member Jim, my mate? We’ve 
come back to let you drown 
the others in your wake. We’ve 
come back to watch you work 
to windward of the fleet. We’ve 
come back to see you lying at 
anchor, the golden cock at your 
truck. Ahoy, the Foam ! ahoy, 
my old love! Frank’s aboard 
—Frank’s in command.”’ 

The dinghy bumped along- 
side. Bridger, to my astonish- 
ment, vaulted over the bul- 
warks. ‘“ Plenty of spring in 
my old limbs,” he announced, 
shaking Filson’s hand. ‘“ Don’t 
take no notice of me, mister. 
Brenton salts turn queer in 
their dotage. Jump in the 
cockpit and watch the fun. 
T’ll soon have her eating out of 
my hand.” 

With one embracing glance 
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he took in the whole ship, 
though his eyes narrowed as 
they met the chain halliards, 
and closed for a moment as 
though unable to endure the 
sight of the Edson steering 
gear. “Ho, ho!” he ex- 
claimed with forced jocularity. 
“Given me a Buddhist prayer- 
wheel, have you? Ship a 
tiller, son—ship a tiller next 
year. I’m not facing my Maker 
with that contraption. Peter’d 
sign me on the fo’e’sle of a 
hell ship.” 

He paced the deck. “ Run 
out a warp, Jim. Bring both 
ends back and belay on the 
starboard quarter.’’ Then turn- 
ing to Filson, he ordered, out- 
vying Jim: “Send your boys 
up. Make ’em fly, make ’em 
leap over the moon. Off with 
your covers. Bend your fore- 
sail. Jib in stops. Topsail 
halliards and sheets clear. 
Slack your mainsheet. Top 
up your boom. Up mainsail. 
Stand by your throat and peak 
halliards. Stand by to get the 
dinghy aboard. ... I’m mak- 
ing a running start. She’ll 
know me, soon as I get her 
under way; she’ll remember 
my voice ; she’ll answer like a 
lovely lass to my touch. ... 
Pass me a cigarette, mister. 
Light it. Shove it atween my 
lips. Smoke like a chimney, 
and you’ll soon see her smoking 
her way seawards. Up you 
come—aup !” 

Everyone tumbled on deck, 
tumbled forward, tumbled over 
one another, half-dazed. Led 
by the Baltic giant, who was 
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as light on his toes as a dancer 
and seemed to know each 
halliard and purchase by in- 
stinct, we somehow made sail. 
Then Jim returned, and we 
hoisted the dinghy to shouts 
and cries. 

“You're willing 
lads,’”? Bridger said. 
got the unformed stuff of 
sailors in you; but you’re 
no seamen. Can’t be helped. 
Call me Frank, if it helps. 
I’m not standing on cere- 
mony with a lot of soldiers, 
@ lot of parsons. Give her a 
pluck to starboard, my jolly 
squarehead ; lay back on the 
warp with your fifteen stone.” 

“T heave; she come—so!”’ 
the Finn roared, purple in the 
face. . 

Before I had collected my 
senses we were off. We pivoted 
on our heel, headsails a-weather, 


enough, 
“ You’ve 


mainsail scandalised, and forged 
from the harbour at a giddy 
pace, Jim veering the warp 
and checking her from time 


to time. We passed two, 
three, four of our competi- 
tors, their crews staring at us 
aghast. 

“Let go! Hand over hand 
with the warp, you sons of 
Baal,” Bridger roared, spinning 
the wheel to muttered impreca- 
tions. “Up peak! Spread 
her wings. Where’s your jib- 
topsail, mister? She’ll stand 
it ; she’ll stand it or die.” 

We shot- through the narrow 
pier-heads, heeling heavily, and 
soon lost the shelter of the 
shore. Filson, pale and hag- 
gard, stared at the bending 
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masthead ; but Bridger, spit- 
ting out the stump of his 
cigarette, thumped the wheel 
casing to emphasise his re- 
marks. ‘“ She’s all right. Let 
the mast bend. She’s coming 
to life. Can’t keep her trussed 
up. Where’s that tiller? A 
wicked shame. Flay my shoul- 
der blades adrift, she will—tear 
my heart out.... See the 
steam cutter? Starting line 
between her and Lodestone 
buoy. Plenty of time. Get 
your stop-watch ready, mister. 
Glue your eyes on the others. 
See them all? T’ll give you 
the names: Fleetwing, Seabird, 
Stormalong, Stormcock, Brenton 
Lass, Westward—ho, ho! 
Jack’s gnashing his teeth— 
Windfall, her foresail flogging 
and John Tucker crying on the 
Almighty ; Wayward—she’s a 
slow-coach: can’t get out of 
her track; Wanton Girl—a 
true name if ever: drowned a 
man @ year... .”’ 

Soon we were all jockeying 
near the starting-line. Bridger 
put the Foam through her 
paces. We sailed full and by, 
on a broad reach, and dead 
before the wind, then returned 
in our tracks. He had the 
sheets trimmed and re-trimmed 
times without number. He 
left the wheel and walked for- 
ward, studying the set of the 
mainsail from every angle ; he 
stood in the eyes of the ship, 
watching the curve and flow 
of jib and foresail, the shiver- 
ing leach of the jib-topsail ; 
he went below and sat on the 
lee settee, listening to the 
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plaintive murmur of beams 
and frames. 

Returning on deck, he tapped 
Filson on the shoulder, his 
eyes full of brooding reproof. 
‘“‘ She’s not herself, mister. She 
don’t feel right. That’s the 
result of my being tied ashore. 
The wife kept me laid up all 
yesterday. Ought to have had 
the ship out and given her a 
trial.” 

“‘ T’ve never seen her sail so 
well,” Filson said uneasily. 

Bridger _ stiffened ; the 
muscles of his face contracted. 
‘Then you’ve not seen much. 
You don’t belong to own a 
ship. Can’t treat ’em as babies’ 
playthings; they’re human, 
mister.” He turned to Jim. 
‘‘ Watch out for the gun, boy. 
Keep your eyes on the West- 
ward. Likely as not Jack’ll 
try his old tricks.” 

The fresh westerly breeze, 
sweeping from a steel-green 
horizon, showed every sign of 
strengthening. The ship had 
all the sail she could carry, and 
her lee rail lay buried in a 
spuming surge of water. 

“ Fill your lungs with Bren- 
ton air, sons,’”’ Bridger shouted. 
“You'll not be tramping the 
decks much longer. Soon as 
we get our gun, you're off 
below. Human ballast. And 
you'll stay where you’re 
placed.” 

Jim broke into a throaty 
chuckle. “Same as the old 
days, Frank. Reckon, I do, 
you remember sixteen of us 
lay crowded in the steerage 
in her last pilot race. She’ll 
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turn them up; she’ll liven 
their livers; but she’ll do ’em 
a power of good.” 

“Twill do the ship a power 
of good,” Frank retorted. 
‘“Once they’re below, stand 
guard in the companion, Jim. 
Watch they don’t move. Make 
’em glue themselves to her 
frames. She'll want every 
ounce and more.”’ 

Filson seemed dumbfounded. 
He blinked as though he had 
suddenly been roused from a 
deep reverie. His lips moved 
in silent protest. 

“Tll let you stay with 
me,” Frank said, throwing 
him a sly wink. “ The old and 
the new, mister. We'll give 
her the best of both worlds.” 

In despair, Filson clasped 
his hands; but he spoke his 
thoughts with tremulous 
temerity. “I’m thinking of 
my crew. I’m afraid they’ll 
all be sick.” 

A cold gleam, like a spurt of 
liquid metal, glittered in 
Bridger’s eyes. His hands 
gripped the spokes of the 
wheel, and his veins knotted. 
““T reckon we'll keep to the 
old world, mister; the better 
of the two. Leave it to me. 
You’re not used to ships or 
men. I'll show you the way 
she should go; Ill teach your 
tin territorials the first lessons 
of law and order.” 

“Then we go below—so ? ”’ 
the Finn asked stolidly. ‘“ That 
may be goot for the ship. 
For my stomach no _ goot. 
My breakfast, it will go r-right 
to the fishes.” 
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““T’ll keep you busy afore we 
finish, my Baltic boy. Pull 
and haul and heave your limbs 
out, you will. When we’re 
clewed up, you can drink your 
fill of stout and beer at my 
expense.”’ 

“ Ho !—that sounds goot!” 
the other grunted. “I eat 
and drink not: I haf great 
hunger of an elephant and 
great thirst of a camel.” 

The yellow flash of the ten- 
minute gun broke from the 
pilot cutter, and Jim, voci- 
ferating lustily, sent us to our 
stations, my job on the fore- 
sheets giving me ample op- 
portunity to watch the starting 
manceuvres. Then the five- 


minute gun boomed in ex- 
plosive uproar, and the Blue 
Peter fluttered from the pilot 
cutter’s yard-arm. 


The wind being dead ahead, 
the long beat of sixty miles to 
Landford Island, the first mark 
of the race, might well prove 
decisive ; and I realised that 
most of the ships were con- 
centrating at the Lodestone 
buoy in the hope of gaining 
right of way. 

‘‘ Swarming like bees round 
a honey-pot,” Bridger shouted, 
making for the steam cutter. 
“They’re too clever; they’ll 
weave themselves into a pretty 
tangle. We’ll give her a clear 
road and a free sheet, Jim.” 

“QOlear and free, Frank— 
clear and free,’? Jim bawled. 
‘“‘ They’re heaped like live sar- 
dines in a tin. A proper kettle 
of fish. I can see ’em wriggling 
and squirming. ... Hold hard ! 
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Jack’s out ; Jack’s clear. He’s 
away on the starboard tack. 
But he’s too late, if you fling 
her round, Frank—he’s too 
late.” 

“Ready about!’ Bridger 
Spun the wheel hard over. 
We shot into the wind, sheets 
and canvas flogging mercilessly, 
then paid off. The two ships 
converged rapidly to foaming 
bow waves. I saw the West- 
ward’s pilot crouching forward 
to gauge the distance, his crew 
lying flat on deck. He had 
right of way, but Bridger, his 
eyes aloft, seemed obsessed by 
an unholy magic. 

“Two minutes to go!” 
Filson shouted at the top of 
his voice, his eyes distended. 
The stop-watch slipped from 
his hand, and releasing his grip 
on the weather coaming, he 
slid to leeward. ‘“ Two min- 
utes!” he yelled, scrambling 
back. 

Bridger took no notice of 
his words. A hundred yards 
separated the ships, and I held 
my breath. I saw Rowley and 
Davidson crawling forward on 
all fours. The Westward’s bow- 
Sprit, poised like a battering- 
ram, rose and fell in lunging 
aim. It would strike by the 
wheel, slicing through the main- 
sail on the upward swing, 
through the bulwarks or plank- 
ing on the downward one. I 
braced myself to meet the 
emergency, hearing the crunch- 
ing blow, the rasp and rend of 
shorn wood, the demolishing 
impact of her stem biting home. 

Suddenly Bridger emerged 
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from his absorption. He waved 
a derisive hand, then gave the 
ship three spokes of helm with 
steady deliberation. Our stern 
swung to an increasing angle 
of heel, but the bowsprit, only 
a few yards away, seemed gifted 
with diabolical intent. For 
three seconds, perhaps less, the 
issue hung in doubt, then we 
cleared, tearing through the 
water a ramping full, our rival 
head to wind. 

‘* Ready about—hard a lee ! ” 
Bridger ordered. ‘“ Lively! 
Like lightning! Jack’s shot 
his bolt.’ 

He was right ; his judgment 
had been superb. We flung 
round on her weather bow, 
and before she had gathered 
way were a length ahead, 
starving her with our back 
wind. 


“Ho, ho, Jack!” Bridger 


mocked. ‘ Top of the morn- 
ing to you. Not quite smart 
enough. Follow in my wake 
and take second prize. Good- 
bye, Jack boy—good-bye ! ” 

We crossed the line with the 
flash of the gun. A perfect 
start. Bridger pointed below 
and Jim thundered, ‘“ Down 
you get. Muster in the steer- 
age. Pass up a lighted cigar- 
ette. Frank’s a chain smoker. 
Soon as you see him spit 
out the stump, have another 
ready.” 

I had time to note we held 
an easy lead, the Westward 
being over three lengths astern 
and the next ship a good cable 
to leeward. <A burst of sun- 
shine touched the waters of the 
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channel with rippling lines of 
quicksilver, and the sturdy 
hulls, painted white, painted 
black, regal under their slant- 
ing press of canvas, forged 
ahead to volleying clouds of 
spray. 

We crowded, cheek by jowl, 
in the narrow alleyway abaft 
the saloon. Oreswell lit a 
cigarette and passed it to Jim, 
lingering an unconscionable 
time on the ladder. I saw the 
watch-dog’s broad hand move, 
exerting a steady downward 
pressure. 

“* He tumble back—no goot,”’ 
the Finn exclaimed, helping 
Cresswell to his feet. 

‘Wooden walls do not a 
prison make,” Davidson mur- 
mured. 

“Call on magic,’ Rowley 
whispered, his face white and 
drawn. 

“ Open 
shouted. 

Jim bent low. ‘“ What’s 
wrong? Feeling squeamish ? 
There’s a bucket for’ard. You’ll 
get plenty of air later on.”’ 

“T want air now ; I’m chok- 
ing,” Rowley pleaded. He 
gulped ominously; his legs 
trembled ; he wiped beads of 
perspiration from his forehead. 

‘“‘ Pay tribute and you'll feel 
better,” Jim said. ‘ We’re 
doing fine. Nothing else 
matters. Drawing away from 
Jack bright and lovely. He’s 
got his crew on the run—a sure 
sign he’s flurried. The rest are 
tailing astern, fast as you mind 
to—crying to mother for a 
tow-line.”’ 


sesame!”’’ Black 
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We resigned ourselves to the 
inevitable. There was no ques- 
tion of enforcing our will; for 
we realised that a deep serenity 
dominated our taskmaster, body 
and soul. He was living in the 
past, held by the embracing 
sway of memory. His face, 
stilled and quiet, mirrored a 
hidden happiness; his body 
yielded unconsciously to the 
swoop and soar; his eyes held 
a soft mellow glow shot from 
the flame of the years. And 
the ship, aware of his com- 
pelling presence, gifted with 
new life and impulse, lay over, 
driving through the seas in 
a continuity of movement, 
rhythmic and vital. 

Her motion became more 
lively. Surrendering to the 
swift flow of -the ebb, she 
buried her bows, lifting and 
shaking herself free in a series 
of leaden lurches. She devel- 
oped a swift lunge and recoil ; 
she heeled extravagantly, and 
our bodies, bearing hard against 
the bulkhead, swayed and 
reeled, bumping and jostling in 
senseless contact. 

“How’s things looking be- 
low ? ” Bridger shouted. 

“Not too good,” Davidson 
answered in muffled tones. 

“Not too good—eh? Ho, 
ho! you’ll stay there sick or 
die, my sons. Your owner’s 
laid his face on the rail. He’s 
coming below soon. TI’ll be 
merciful and give you a spell 
on deck, turn in turn.” 

Soon Filson joined us. He 
mustered a ghastly smile, then 
flung himself on a settee, in- 
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different to his fate. A minute 
later Jim came down and lit 
his pipe. The blue cloud of 
shag tobacco, pungent and 
nauseous, invaded our lungs, 
whirled in our brains, ravaged 
our senses like a deadly nar- 
cotic. Rowley, Davidson, Cres- 
well, and Black crawled to the 
bucket ; but the Baltic giant, 
stolid in repose as a block of 
wood, held out his hand, mut- 
tering, ‘‘I like the smell; you 
give me a twist. I taste; I 
chew; I call you a friend ”’ ; 
and his desire satisfied, settled 
himself on a heaped pile of 
sails and lapsed into sleep. 

Jim surveyed the havoc he 
had wrought with phlegmatic 
indifference. ‘Two seamen 
and one lubber left to work 
her, son. Like old Brenton 
times.”” He moved leisurely 
to the companion. “I’ve 
gassed them out, Frank. Gone 
down like ninepins. Only one 
nigger boy surviving, not count- 
ing your wandering square- 
head.” 

“The nigger boy had better 
take his turn on deck,” I 
gasped. 

Jim moved aside. 


“Up you 
go—up you go, boy. Don’t 
stand in Frank’s road. Light 


him a smoke. He’s fighting 
old battles again—work enough 
for any man.”’ 

Bridger took the cigarette 
from my _ nerveless hand. 
“Hullo, son! Rest of you in 
the sick-bay ? You don’t look 
fit for much. Settle yourself 
to leeward of me.’’ His glance 
wandered aloft ; he forgot my 
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presence, ship and man united 
in silent compact. 

I let the sea work its will, 
and the air its benison. Soon 
I began to take renewed interest 
in our rivals. Westward clung 
grimly to us, but was already 
half a mile astern, Windfall, 
Wanton Lass, and Stormalong 
leading the others. We had 
no one to fear, unless the 
weather conditions changed and 
the ship proved intractable in 
light airs. 

We made long boards, Jim 
and myself handling the sheets, 
but each time we tacked, faint 
protests rose from the saloon, 
dominated, a few seconds later, 
by the song of the wind and 
the drive of spray—a harmony 
of flowing trampling sound 
that lulled and soothed the 
senses. 


Morning gave way to after- 


noon, the order of the fleet 
remaining unchanged. At dusk 
Landford Island lay fine on the 
starboard bow—a low spit of 
land flung into stark promi- 
nence by the fires of the setting 
sun. The wind, betraying its 
avowed purpose, eased, and life 
and movement stirred below. 

I proceeded to investigate. 
Filson, dogged in adversity, 
had coaxed a primus into life. 
“Hot tea, bread and butter, 
biscuits, and apples,” he 
said. 

“ Fine ; 
others.”’ 

‘‘ She feels more like a yacht,” 
Rowley groaned. ‘“ Anyone in 
the cockpit ? ” 

“* No one.” 


Tll rouse’ the 
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“Then Till stand a futile 
watch in the open air. Don’t 
put food before me. Man 
alive !—I shan’t be able to 
face a meal for days.” 

One by one they went on 
deck, returning different men. 
“Ho, ho! you’re blustering 
shellbacks in slipper weather,” 
Bridger said. ‘‘ Dragging your 
weary bodies up in the hope 
of being landed? No luck, 
sons. JTll take you within 
a stone’s throw to let you feel 
your strength. You’ve a night 
and a day before you yet. 
Where’s my jolly square- 
head ? ” 

** Asleep, Frank — asleep,” 
Jim answered. 

‘¢ Asleep ? Where’s he bound 
—for Pernambuco ? ” 

Bridger was true to his word. 
He shaved the island so close 
that we could have stepped 
ashore. He held her within 
striking distance as long as 
possible to cheat the first of 
the flood. And before we 
shaped away for the next 
mark, fifty miles distant, he 
sailed her, out of pure devil- 
ment, between two clusters 
of jagged rocks, giving Filson 
a bad minute. 

‘‘T reckon that’s earned my 
smokes for the next twenty- 
four hours, and a glass of water 
last thing,” said he. 

By dark, the young moon a 
silver crescent in the glittering 
vault of the sky, we had 
dropped the Westward a full 
mile astern. ‘“ Take a spell, 
Frank boy—take a spell,’’ Jim 
suggested. 
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‘No one touches the wheel 
while I’m aboard,’’ he retorted 
curtly. ‘‘ Lose all we’ve gained. 
She won’t give her best—not 
even for you, Jim.” 

All night, without pause or 
ease, he urged the ship to 
high endeavour, the red glow 
from his cigarette expanding 
and contracting like the eye 
of a distant light. In the 
middle watch I heard him hold 
long converse with Jim, slip, 
word by word, into the days of 
youth, his voice stilled in long 
periods of silence, overborne 
by sighs of resigned wisdom, 
of profound longing. 

Dawn broke low and grey. 
Five miles ahead Stack Light- 
house rose, a shafted lance, 
with close at hand the loom of 
a sail, white and nebulous. 

Bridger’s features became a 
mask; but his lips writhed. 
At once Jim ran forward, 
swarming aloft hand over hand. 
For several minutes he stood 
motionless on the cross-trees, 
then his mocking shout dis- 
pelled our fears. ‘‘ She’s only 
a clipper bow craft—a sort of 
yacht affair, Frank.” 

“ Knew it all along, Jim,”’ 
Bridger barked, slapping the 
wheel casing. 

I controlled my mirth; his 
retort was delicious. ‘ No right 
to be in these waters,” Jim 
yelled. ‘I’ll give her a piece 
of mind.” 

‘“‘- You mind your eyes, Jim, 
and look for Jack.”’ 

“ No sign of her, Frank boy. 
Not a life on the waters 
astern; they’ve lost them- 
selves.” 
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Two hours later we rounded 
the Stack, holding a broad 
reach to the Lodestone buoy, 
ninety miles to the eastward. 
For half an hour all hands 
were on deck, festooning the 
ship with balloon canvas. 

“You can stay up, sons, 
until a sail lifts in sight 
astern,” Bridger said, rubbing 
his hands. ‘‘ What’s wrong with 
you? Blamed if you don’t 
look like a lot of children 
wanting to go to bed.” 

“We'll sleep away yesterday 
tonight,”? Rowley replied. 

“Ay; I wouldn’t say no, 


if you was as sprightly on your 
feet as my Baltic sailor.”’ 
“Now I am supercargo— 
so?” the Finn asked. 
‘True enough, Samson. I’d 
not have shipped you aboard 
if I’d thought the weather 


would fine away. I reckon 
you’d better strike out for the 
shore.” 

““I—I think it no goot to 
Swim in the Brenton Channel. 
I would not haf my beer.” 

Bridger remained in high 
fettle. He drank a glass of 
water every hour, nibbled a 
ship’s biscuit at lunch, and 
seemed to gain strength and 
virility as the day turned to 
its close. We sighted the 
Lodestone buoy just before 
dusk, and crossed the finishing 
line with the last of the light, 
@ full four hours ahead of the 
Westward. As the clamorous 
cock-a-doodle-do roared in wel- 
come from the pilot cutter’s 
Siren, he waved his peaked 
cap on high, excited as a school- 
boy. 
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Suddenly he swayed. Jim, 
jumping forward, caught him 
in his arms. ‘‘ What’s wrong, 
Frank ? ” he muttered in deep 
concern. 

The other sighed; his eyes 
closed; his body drooped. 
‘* Reckon I must have shipped 
a pair of wooden legs made by 
Swedish carpenters, Jim.” 

‘¢ You’ve been on ’em thirty- 
six hours, Frank. You ain’t 
young no longer.” 

Bridger made an immense 
effort to stand upright; a 
look of despair shadowed his 
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face. ‘ Thirty-six hours!” he 
whispered. ‘* Used to be three 
days and more. But they’ll 
take my weight tomorrow. I'll 
ride aloft at the truck, golden 
cock in hand. Lay me down in 
the saloon, Jim boy. I’ve 
earned a sweet sleep.’’ 

He had; and when I went 
ashore the next morning to 
collect my mail, and met the 
venerable founder of the Club, 
the answer to his first question 
rose spontaneously to my 
lips. 

‘¢ Man of iron,’’ I said. 





MUD AND PIGS. 


BY O. O. 


G., a brother officer, Rab 
Kamshi Joseph Werda, Private 
Johanna Bookou, my bearer 
Abishai, and myself had been 
granted eight days’ local leave. 
G. owns an American motor- 
car of well-known make with 
a box body behind. Into this 
we loaded tinned foods, bedding 
rolls, three shot- guns, five 
.303 rifles, a variety of pistols, 
and an assortment of am- 
munition. 

The three Assyrians climbed 
into the back. I climbed into 
the front with G. 

And so it was that at about 
five o’clock on a sunny evening 
in February we bounced and 
rattled through Baghdad. Our 
destination was Sulaimania and 
the mountains beyond. Nor- 
mally it takes about eight hours 
to cover the two hundred and 
fifty odd miles. 

We reached Deltowa by 
6.30 P.M. It was dark. A 
slight drizzle of rain was fall- 
ing. The car skidded some- 
times on the clay road. Del- 
towa is hidden by date gardens, 
well watered. By daylight it 
is @ lovely green spot on a 
brown and monotonous land- 
scape. Deltowa smells, and is 
lit by electricity. Although it 
was early in the evening, only 
two Iraqi police were in the 
street. We reported to them, 
and crept out into the desert. 


It rained hard. Even the 
jackals stopped their laughter 
and their lamentations. 

Lurching and broadsiding we 
held to the track for three 
hours, sheets of liquid mud 
flying in our wake. I kept a 
spotlight on the plough mark. 
A plough mark is put there to 
guide the traveller. We lost 
the track. I tried the com- 
pass. It rotated violently and 
refused to be comforted. I 
took it away from the car. We 
drove for an hour, taking 
bearings every few minutes. 
Slightly west of north was the 
idea. In what direction we 
went I still do not know. We 
halted rapidly on finding that 
we were in the middle of a herd 
of tethered camels. They 
grunted and snarled. Cleverly 
we thought that where there 
are camels there must be men. 
There were, but on being hailed 
they fled from the headlights 
into darkness. 

At last a light; an Arab 
camp. Dogs and men came 
running. From the rear I 
heard the ‘cleock’ of three 
rifle-bolts. Sheepishly I cocked 
my Colt automatic. All very 
unnecessary, but accidents have 
happened. From a roving 
Arab’s point of view our cargo 
was quite valuable. Rifles, 
pistols, ammunition. What 
could man want more? They 
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stood round us, looking, ap- 
preciating the situation. It 
rained. For four hundred fils 
one of them would guide us to 
the police post at Injana. 
We laughed. Eventually one 
of them tried to take us to 
Injana for a hundred and fifty 
fils (38.). After twenty minutes 
we slid off the track into a 
dark and watery ditch. We 
dug, and pushed; the wheels 
went round ; the engine boiled. 
The Arab called Allah to our 
aid, and squatted to leeward of 
the car. It took us two hours 
to extricate it, and another 
half-hour to refill the depleted 
radiator with the aid of a tin 
mug. 


We refilled with petrol. 


The Arab stood over the tank 
with an evil-smelling cigarette. 
I pushed him into the ditch, 


where he became wetter and 
more odoriferous. Allah cer- 
tainly had deserted him that 
night. Another hour of skidding 
and digging, and we gave it up. 
G., Abishai, and the Arab sat 
in front. I escaped and sat 
shivering on a petrol tin in the 
back. A large peg of whisky 
each enabled us to sleep fit- 
fully. I am told the Arab 
spent the night scratching him- 
self. Certainly G. did so for 
the next two days. It rained. 
At dawn the Arab departed, 
and we ploughed our way 
towards the little hill on which 
Injana sits. The rocky out- 
crop of the hills gave us better 
going, and we skittered along 
at thirty miles an hour. We 
stopped at the police post at 
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Injana, but although we blew 
the horn, and although the 
dogs barked, we could get no 
reply from the inmates. The 
stony road did not last long, 
however, and in a few hours 
we were again skidding and 
broadsiding. 

Deep irrigation ditches lay 
on each side of the track. I 
was frightened. We missed 
them by inches. G.’s method of 
advancing was to take each 
quagmire as fast as possible in 
top gear: he said something 
about keeping the revolutions 
down. The method was effec- 
tive. I shut my eyes and held 
on to any convenient portion 
of the car. I must have put a 
great strain on the floor-boards. 
Once or twice we were bogged, 
and spent an hour or so digging, 
pushing, laughing, and sweat- 
ing; but it was good exercise. 
It rained. 

At half-past ten we met the 
Baghdad-Kirkuk railway at Tuz 
Kharmatu, and followed the 
line with the hills Haft Dagh 
and Ait Dagh on our right. The 
track became worse. AS we 
drove up the gentle gradients 
towards Tauq the car could 
barely manage to do ten miles 
an hour, and the use of shovels 
became more frequent. 

Twelve miles from Tuz Khar- 
matu we came to the Gurl 
Chai, normally a trickle of 
water over a bed of shingle. 
At this time it was a brown 
torrent. ‘‘ Time spent in recon- 
naissance is seldom wasted.” 
We reconnoitred for an hour 
in icy cold water, and eventu- 
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ally found a ford. We pushed 
the car across, only to find that 
we had landed on an island. 
In front of us was the main 
channel of the river, and be- 
yond that again two minor 
branches. I carried out a long, 
cold reconnaissance. We finally 
rushed the three streams and 
landed safely in a bog. We 
dug out the car, drank some 
whisky, changed our clothes, 
and continued the journey. It 
stopped raining. 

By the map it was only ten 
miles farther to the town of 
Tauq and the Tauq Chai. We 
stopped to shoot some Greater 
Bustard. The range was two 
hundred yards, and, needless to 
say, G. and I, firing simultane- 
ously, missed our targets, 
though two birds, silhouetted 
on the skyline, were distinctly 
good aiming marks. Imme- 


diately the car stopped they 
became suspicious and raised 


their heads. Since then I have 
shot at several bustard, and 
have found that once their 
heads are up it is nearly im- 
possible to stalk to within 
certain killing range. 

I digress. 

At twelve noon we crossed 
the Tauq Chai by the British 
made bridge; three-quarters 
stone, one-quarter girder built. 
By this time I felt I had lum- 
bago, given me by the cold 
waters of the rivers and the 
incessant bounding and skid- 
ding of the car. Joseph and 
Abishai crooned a little song. 
G. looked to his front and drove 
hard. 
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Surely our troubles were over. 
The road improved. Only 
thirty miles to Kirkuk and 
another hundred to Sulaimania. 
Half an hour later we ran 
into mud and stopped hub 
deep across the track. We dug 
deep trenches, and after two 
hours of road building slithered 
on. To the east in the moun- 
tains it was raining. Every 
irrigation ditch had turned 
into a rushing, frothing brown 
torrent. I slept. The next 
thing that I knew was that I 
had bumped my nose violently 
against the windscreen, and 
that we were again facing east, 
whereas we should have been 
facing north. Across the track 
was a ditch. In the ditch, 
which was six feet wide, were 
four feet of water. The cause- 
way had gone; washed away. 
The rain came. We built a 
new causeway, and rolled 
boulders into the stream. Up- 
stream of them we piled rocks 
and shingle. On the top of 
this we piled more stones. 
Naturally the water rose. After 
two and a half hours of building 
operations G. took the car 
across. Stones flew, and the 
water surged against the sides 
of the car. As the rear wheels 
cleared the far bank our cause- 
way collapsed. Boulders, 
stones, and shingle went roaring 
down-stream. Another thir- 
teen miles and we should be in 
Kirkuk, and on the tarmac road 
that leads to Sulaimania. 

We reached the river called 
Kaur Darreh. On the opposite 
bank was the village of Tazah 
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Kharmatu; an  odoriferous 
muddle of mud huts. A stork 
strutted slowly in the shallow 
river- bed. We stopped to 
discuss the possibility of cross- 
ing, and our minds were made 
up for us. From the houses 
emerged a yelling crowd of 
Arabs; women and children, 
old men and young. A young 
man without shame took off 
his clothes and waded over to 
us. The water rose up to his 
waist by the time he was half- 
way across. The stork was 
sitting on a house-top. A small 
island had disappeared. It 
took some time to discover the 
cause of all the noise. The 
villagers were trying to stop 
us from trying the crossing. 
Much water was coming from 
the mountains, they said. With 
@ final salaam, our naked friend 


leapt into the river, and was 
carried down in a roaring flood. 


He landed, still swimming, 
half a mile below. I told G. 
to look at the stream. A solid 
wall of water about three feet 
high was rushing down on us. 
Somehow we backed the car 
on to high ground, and the wall 
went growling past. 

We stood easy in the rain, 
and took a little whisky for 
our stomachs’ sakes. We ate 
some tinned sausages and 
looked at each other for guid- 
ance. A very grubby salvation 
arrived in the shape of the 
foreman of a road gang, who 
gave us his tent and brazier of 
charcoal. We brewed some 
tea on our primus. I rolled 
into my flea-bag and slept. 
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G. and Joseph took their guns 
and shot starlings (Joseph called 
them black sparrows). We 
had them, stewed, for supper. 
Black sparrows and khubz 
(native bread) made one of the 
finest suppers I have ever had. 
And so to bed with our precious 
rifles in our arms. I woke once 
that night. The rain had 
stopped and the river was less 
noisy. 

At six o’clock in the morning 
we reloaded the car. Without 
waiting for breakfast we crossed 
the river. The island had reap- 
peared and the stork was busy 
fishing. The village turned out 
to greet us; we were the first 
car through for six days. The 
police assured us that the 
next river was passable, and 
we skidded on our way re- 
joicing. In half an hour we 
came to the Kirkuk River and 
rattled across the shingle to 
the ford. The track on both 
sides had been washed away. 
Above and below us great 
fragments of earth were falling 
into the river from the high 
bluffs. They made a noise like 
thunder. We put a peg in at 
water-level. To our delight 
the flood was going down. This 
we discovered after an hour of 
anxious watching. The water 
receded two inches. We had 
breakfast: khubz and baked 
beans. In the back of the car 
I discovered a thin and be- 
draggled chicken ; how it got 
there I do not know. ‘ Good 
for tiffin, sahib,”’ said Abishai, 
and cut off its head. For two 
hours I meandered about the 
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river, seeking a crossing. I 
fell into holes; I got cramp. 
The river went down a foot, 
and I found a crossing where 
the water only came to my 
knees. This meant that the 
battery with any luck would 
keep dry. We plugged the 
hole through which the dip- 
stick enters the sump, and 
prepared to move. It was not 
an easy crossing. The river 
was sixty yards broad. Three- 
quarters of the way across the 
car had to be turned diagonally 
up-stream so as to avoid soft 
gravel. With four of us push- 
ing, G. drove the car into the 
river au pas gymnastique. It 
was splendid. I fell into a 
hole. Joseph started to laugh, 


and promptly did the same. 
Half-way across the car stopped. 
The exhaust pipe was six inches 
under water, bubbling merrily. 


We off-loaded with the aid of 
some old Arabs. Our bedding 
rolls were soaked; guns and 
rifles red with rust. We pushed, 
we lifted, we put sacks of stones 
beneath the wheels, we dug, 
we pulled with valise straps 
round our shoulders. Not one 
inch did that car move. The 
old Arabs called on Allah, and 
failed to do a moment’s work. 
It rained, the river rose, and 
the car settled down into the 
gravel. G. kept the engine 
running for three hours. Mean- 
while Abishai and Joseph 
walked back three miles to a 
road gang and asked for aid. 
It arrived in the person of 
thirty Arabs and their Indian 
foreman. Allah was there to 
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help them, and we were soon 
out. I thanked the foreman, 
and offered baksheesh for his 
men. ‘No thanks; no, your 
honour, it is their duty.’”’” We 
changed into less wet clothes, 
and drained the sump. It 
contained one part oil and 
three parts water. The plumes 
of smoke from the oilfields were 
in front of us, and at eleven 
o’clock we came to Kirkuk. 
The police would not believe 
that we had come from Bagh- 
dad. It was impossible. For- 
tunately an inspector arrived 
who had just received a message 
from Tuz Kharmatu warning 
him to look out for us. 

The distance from Baghdad 
to Kirkuk is about one hundred 
and eighty miles. It had taken 
us thirty hours to cover it. As 
the car was capable of doing 
eighty miles an hour, our 
average speed had not been 
very great. We had our 
real breakfast: hot coffee, 
khubz, radishes, lettuce, and 
khubabs (a sort of native 
sausage). 

Our journey from Kirkuk 
was an easy one. The road 
was good. The difference be- 
tween Kurd and Arab was 
noticeable. The men here were 
finer-looking. The women were 
easier to look at; some of 
them were pretty. The country 
consisted of low, barren, un- 
dulating hills. In front of us 
were the snow-covered hills 
round Sulaimania; beyond 
them the Persian mountains, 
their peaks hidden in the clouds. 
We passed through Chem- 
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chemal—a village cleaner than 
most—and then entered the 
country in which at one time 
Sheikh Mahmoud had given 
so much trouble to the Iraqi 
Army and our brigade of Iraq 
Levies. Ideal country for a 
brigand such as he, with in- 
numerable bolt-holes in the 
hills and mountains. I was 
given a vivid description by 
Joesph and Abishai of the type 
of fighting. On that peak 
there No. 12 Platoon had sat 
for three weeks. In that gully 
two men were killed. Under 
that rock was Sheikh Mahmoud 
wounded and captured. He 
was not identified, and escaped. 
A vivid story, well told with 
suitable exaggerations. 

Twenty miles from Sulai- 
mania we stopped, and went 
shooting for the pot. Joseph 


and I worked down a stream, 
while the others took the car 
on to try another beat. Within 
five minutes we were into 
duck, snipe, and black par- 


tridge. Joseph’s method of 
shooting was to stalk a 
partridge and blow it sky-high 
with a well-directed shot from 
his single-barrel hammer-gun. 
In two hours we collected two 
mallard, two teal, six snipe, 
and four and a half brace of 
black partridge. Joseph’s con- 
tribution to the bag was one 
black partridge with its head 
blown off. We became very 
wet, for the irrigation ditches 
were broad and deep. The 
whole valley was criss-crossed 
with them. A large boar gave 
me a fright. He crashed out 
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of a bush with a resounding 
snort. I do not know who was 
the more startled, the pig or 
myself. I could see no point 
in peppering the old chap’s 
behind with No. 6, so I let him 
go unmolested to his mountain 
home. After that I loaded 
with buckshot and explored 
every bush in my path. We 
located G., Abishai, and 
Johanna by the sound of rifle- 
fire. We hurried on. It was 
obvious that they had met 
some pig. We found the three 
braves, with rifles rested on the 
parapet of a bridge. They ex- 
plained the waste of ammuni- 
tion by saying that they were 
testing their rifles for accuracy. 
They were shooting at boulders 
in the stream, so I joined the 
party. So did three Iraqi 
policemen. Abishai set his 
primus going, and we fed on 
hot sausages. We came to 
Sulaimania at five o’clock that 
evening. The one and only 
British resident took us under 
his wing. Lemon, rum and 
water, steaming hot, warmed 
our bodies. A hot bath and a 
shave made G. and myself 
more presentable. In dry 
clothes, we slept in front of the 
sitting-room fire until dinner- 
time. The three Assyrians 
walked off to their hotel in the 
rain. 

It was still raining next 
morning when we set out for 
the plain near Serow. As usual, 
we had to dig the car out many 
times. Our intention was to 
shoot black partridge, duck, 
and snipe, and to prospect for 
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pig. By ten o’clock the rain 
stopped, and the sun came out 
to scorch us. The plain was 
covered in deep grass, with 
here and there great patches 
of narcissi and anemones. The 
mountain peaks all round us 
were covered in snow. We left 
the car in charge of a Kurd, 
and with another as guide we 
were soon potting partridges 
with varying success. The 
going was difficult, with deep 
and wide ditches and patches 
of thick thorn scrub. We wore 
our cartridge belts round our 
necks, and waded at times in 
water above our waists. All 
round us were wedges of duck 
flying very high. G. and I 
went forward and had the 
birds driven to us. I was just 
reloading when a thick bush 
split asunder and with a rush 
a@ large boar and three sows 
came hurtling towards me. I 
jumped behind a bush and 
yelled at G. to take the boar. 
In my innocence I thought we 
could bag him at ten yards 
range with number four. We 
let drive both barrels into his 
shoulder as he came thunder- 
ing past. He barely faltered, 
and went galloping’ on. 
Johanna, hearing the commo- 
tion, came rushing to the scene 
of action. He flung himself on 
his stomach and opened rapid 
fire. Nothing we could do or 
say would stop him. The 
bullets were ricocheting over 
sheep, cattle, goats, and water- 
buffalo. Luckily he got. none 
of them. 

We picked up a blood spoor 
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and searched for our pig for 
two hours, thereby letting many 
black partridges escape. 
Amongst the scrub it was 
exciting. A wounded pig is 
not the kindest animal to 
meet. I am sorry for the old 
chap. I hope he recovers. 
We shot a few more partridges, 
some duck, and snipe. Then 
in a snipe bog G. trod on the 
back of the father of all pig. If 
the pig had charged I could 
not have helped him; I was 
laughing too much. Again 
Johanna brought his rifle into 
action with no effect. He 
should have had him, as the 
pig ambled across our front at 
@ hundred yards range. Very 
tired we walked ten miles back 
to the car. On the way 
Joseph brought down a duck 
with his single-barrel. A good 
shot, but the duck dived like 
a coot into a wide ditch. Our 
only retriever was a Kurdish 
boy, who stripped and dived 
in. For half an hour he chased 
that duck up and down the 
stream. In the end he gave it 
best, and came out blue with 
cold. Ishot a large snake which 
was basking in the sun. Inside 
it was an undigested partridge. 
The guide said, “If bite, all 
hair fall off. He dead one 
minute.” I think it was a 
large water-snake of some sort. 
It was about four feet long 
with a green back and yellow 
belting. Joseph then explained 
to us that the danger of a 
snake lay in its forked tongue. 
He would not believe otherwise 


until I forced out the fangs 
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with a match-stick. Dusk was 
falling when we reached the 
car. Abishai soon made us 
tea, and with whisky and bread 
we fortified ourselves. It rained 
again. The car was practically 
unmanageable in the glue-like 
mud. We stopped at a road- 
gang camp, where the chief 
engineer gave us shelter and 
warmth. We dined on stewed 
duck and partridge, and im- 
mediately fell asleep. Our boots 
and stockings sent up clouds 
of steam round the two char- 
coal braziers. Our clothes dried 
on us. 

Next morning our reveille 
was at four o’clock. Soon 
after that we drove westwards 
into the mountains. A thin 
drizzle of rain was falling. It 
was cold. Our intention was 
to try for mountain sheep, 


which might be expected at 
low altitudes, for the snow 
normally drives them down to 
feeding grounds. We split into 


two parties. G., Joseph, and 
a guide were to work north- 
wards ; Abishai, Johanna, and 
myself would go southwards. 
For an hour we climbed, with 
occasional halts. Personally I 
used these to recover my breath, 
while the other two were busy 
with their glasses. Soon these 
became useless as the rain 
changed to snow, the glasses 
merely magnifying the snow- 
flakes. The next hour we 
spent toiling above the snow- 
line. We were suitably shod 
for sure movement on the 
rocks, but our Sulaimania 
slippers were ineffective in the 
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snow. <A Sulaimania slipper 
is made of string with soles 
fashioned from old motor tyres. 
We were very good perambulat- 
ing advertisements for several 
well-known tyre makers. My 
right foot was British, my left 
American. The trade - marks 
showed distinctly on the frozen 
snow. We slithered, fell, and 
rolled, and cursed beneath our 
breath. I am certain that if 
there were sheep within miles 
they would have seen our 
clumsy efforts long before we 
saw them. At last we reached 
the highest peak and good firm 
outcrops of rocks. By this 
time it was snowing hard. The 
visibility was nil. We huddled 
beneath the lee of a rock for 
hours. Chikoor clucked and 
fought and played all round us. 
They came whirring at us out 
of nothing. Just a momentary 
glimpse and they were gone 
with the greyness. Eventually 
the snow gave place to a watery 
sun, and we moved on. I did 
not like the sudden drops, 
precipices, and chasms like 
boiling cauldrons. Along ledges 
we went, Johanna leading, 
walking upright, scrutinising 
every nook and cranny. I, 
quite unnecessarily, clung close 
to the mountain-side, and chose 
each footstep. I only hope that 
Abishai puffing behind me was 
not too ashamed of his lord 
and master. 

After six hours of scramb- 
ling snow fell again. We sat 
shivering on @ ledge and ate 
our lunch: khubz and roast 
partridge. A swig of neat 
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whisky from my flask, and we 
pushed on to find our way down 
to the plains. The two parties 
found each other by firing 
alternate shots into the air. 
G. was sitting shivering in 
the car. He had been there 
for four hours. It was now 
one o’clock, and the party had 
forgotten to bring food and 
drink. 

We went back to the road 
gang, warmed ourselves with 
thick Turkish coffee, repacked 
the car, and departed for Sulai- 
mania, forty miles away. Our 
host of two nights ago was 
absent, but he had put his 
house at our disposal. We 
were soaked to the bone, and 
our teeth were chattering. It 
was raining in solid sheets. 
After great noggins of hot rum 
and water the Assyrians 
splashed their way to their 
hotel, Abishai carrying a bottle 
of whisky. G. and I wallowed 
in hot baths, ate an enormous 
dinner, and fell into bed at 
half-past six. Next morning 
(Thursday) we left for Serow 
again. Pig were reported to 
be plentiful. 

We slipped out of Sulaimania 
at six o’clock. The rain had 
stopped. The town looked 
swept and garnished. On prac- 
tically every flat mud roof the 
owners of the houses were roll- 
ing down the mud with small 
stone garden rollers. We 
passed our friends of the road 
gang, who waved to us cheerily. 
Of pig there were none that 
morning, with the exception of 
one large boar who broke cover 


out of shot. Three valiant, 
ill-bred Salukis pursued him 
to the river. They worked 
well together as a team. As 
the pig stopped to deal with 
one, another would dart in 
and nip him in a hind-leg. We 
went away in disgust, pursued 
by truculent Kurds demand- 
ing baksheesh. Abishai’s fiery 
temper flamed up. His hand 
flashed to the automatic dang- 
ling on his hip. He made a 
peculiar noise between a snarl 
and a hiss. I just had time 
to land a resounding kick in 
the appropriate locality and 
knocked him off his balance. 
The Kurds grinned, and their 
hands dropped from their 
waist-belts. Another kick sent 
Abishai into the car. The 
Kurds forgot about baksheesh, 
and roared with laughter at his 
discomfiture. 

A few miles from the village 
we damaged a shock absorber. 
G. worked at it for two hours, 
while we fed and made helpful 
suggestions. We took the road 
to Pengwin on the Persian 
border. At first we passed 
over a delightful plain covered 
with green grass and little 
cheerful flowers, watered by 
innumerable chuckling brooks. 
Sheep, goats, horses, cattle, and 
donkeys ran from us as we 
bounced along the stony track. 
Just as we arrived at the bottom 
of the foothills we came to a 
place ; I will call it the ‘ Place 
of a million pigeons.’ Acres 
and acres of wood pigeons; 
the ground was blue with them. 
Thinking of our supper we 
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stopped the car and dismounted. 
At once the whole flock lifted 
with a clatter of wings, and 
removed itself to a safer dis- 
tance. Obviously shot - guns 
were useless. G. and I took 
our rifles. Then happened one 
of the biggest flukes that I 
have seen. We chose two of 
the nearest birds ; range about 
one hundred and fifty yards. 
We rested our rifles on the car. 
“All ready?’ I said. G. 
grunted. ‘One, two, three.” 
I hesitated for a fraction of a 
second so as not to cheat. The 
two rifles spoke as one. I saw 
my bird jump in the air and 
lie still. G. gave a hoot of 
joy and dashed off. I turned 
round and gave the flock two 
rounds into the brown. G. 
came back with a pigeon shot 
through the heart. He looked 


particularly pleased at having 
picked up my bird. I tried to 


look suitably modest. ‘ Did 
you get yours?” said G. as 
we were embarking. I pointed 
out that the one in the back 
of the car was mine. Oh, no! 
he had shot it. By some chance 
we must have fired at the same 
bird. It seemed unsatisfactory, 
for neither of us could claim a 
good shot under difficult cir- 
cumstances. As we were mov- 
ing off I glanced to where my 
bird had been when we fired. 
Sure enough it was still there. 
G. had collected his while I 
was browning the flock. As 
we thought it unlikely that we 
should both get bull’s-eyes 
firmg simultaneously, we had 
not bothered to look further. 
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The Assyrians were ecstatic. 
As Johanna said, ‘‘ We get too 
much pig now.” 

We climbed up into the pass, 
and stopped at a large police 
post. The sergeant in charge 
insisted on our staying for the 
night. We dumped what kit 
we had, and immediately took 
the car farther up the pass. 
It was now about 3 P.m., and 
snowing gently. Again we split 
into two parties and climbed 
through the oak trees into the 
snow. A dwarf came leaping 
down the hills towards us. He 
had an enormous wizened head 
topped by a fur hat. His 
baggy Kurdish trousers were 
torn. His short felt jacket was 
criss-crossed with bandoliers, 
and he carried a 1914 model 
rifle much taller than himself. 
He was a sort of civilian 
policeman, keeping his eye on 
smugglers and bandits. He at 
once took us under his diminu- 
tive wing and led us up the 
hill at an imneredible speed. 
Soon he picked up fresh slots 
and we set off along the 
mountain-side at a shuffling 
trot. Being the tallest, I was 
the first to see them; ten pig 
rootling in the snow a thousand 
yards away. The oak trees 
along the snow-line were sparse. 
In fact, to get near the pig we 
should have had to climb 
another fifteen hundred feet 
to the highest ridge and then 
approach them from above. 
We lay and watched. Slowly 
they began to climb upwards. 
We climbed parallel with them 
under cover of a ridge. We 
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climbed slowly for half an hour, 
occasionally looking over the 
edge. The last glimpse gave 
me @ shock. They were one 
hundred yards away, coming 
directly towards us in single 
file. I tried to aim, but the 
moving target among the trees 
was not an easy one. It was 
snowing hard, making the visi- 
bility poor. We waited under 
cover. Sure enough they came 
on, grunting softly to them- 
selves. Suddenly Abishai 
touched my elbow. ‘“ There 
sahib; there.” Ten yards 
from me was the head of a 
boar, the little eyes staring at 
us unwinking. His body was 
hidden by a tree. As I rose 
to a kneeling position, the 
old gentleman turned and 
scampered away in a flurry 
of snow. His sounder followed 
his lead. 


It was impossible to take 
an accurate shot while the pig 
were jinking through the trees. 


I held my fire. Johanna 
started rapid fire just behind 
my right ear. I cursed him 
soundly. Ninety yards away 
@ small boar left the trees and 
came out into an open expanse 
of snow. With my rifle rested 
in the crutch of a tree, I aimed 
in front of his shoulder. He 
dropped and lay still. By this 
time the big boar with his 
wives was hurtling down the 
hill. I think the Gadarene 
Swine must have gone over the 
cliff at that pace. I fired. The 
old chap gave an awful screech, 
and turned a somersault. A 
fountain of blood sprang from 
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his back, staining the snow for 
yards all round him. And so 
he rolled down the mountain- 
side for two hundred yards, 
leaving a broad crimson track. 
Eventually he fetched up with 
a bump against an oak tree, 
and he, too, lay still. Johanna 
continued to pump lead in- 
discriminately at the retreating 
forms of the sows. We paced 
the distance to the first pig. 
Ninety yards and shot through 
the heart. We rolled him over, 
and he went down the hill to 
join his relation. The big boar 
was killed at a hundred and 
fifty yards. The bullet had 
gone through his heart, turned 
upwards, and smashed through 
the back-bone. With a good 
deal of whooping from my two 
Assyrians we tobogganed the 
corpses down to the road. 
There we cleaned the carcases. 
Dusk was coming fast, and a 
biting north wind whistled 
down the pass. The million 
pigeons were flighting home to 
roost. They came over us in 
flocks of hundreds and thou- 
sands. High above them were 
large wedges of geese and 
duck. We lit a fire, round 
which we huddled shivering. 
We drank from a spring, and 
roasted a pig’s heart and liver 
over the fire. They were very 
good. 

The stars came out, and our 
little dwarf hopped away to his 
hut on the hillside. After three 
hours G. and his party re- 
turned empty-handed, and we 
hurried back to the police post. 
In the guard-room was a 
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crackling stove. G. was handed 
a large metal bow] full of water. 
He drank it in one draught, 
much to the surprise of the 
Kurds who were standing by 
with soap and towel. We went 
outside and cleansed the con- 
taminating pigs’ blood from 
our bodies. After that a great 
platter of rice and mutton 
was brought in. Sitting round 
it we gorged until we could 
eat no more. I still think G. 
had more than his share. His 
_ hands scooped out the best 
pieces as if to the manner born. 
A mug of hot whisky and water 
and we went to bed on the floor 
of a barrack-room. I woke up 
scratching. I looked at G. 
He was sitting up, swearing 
gently, and scratching like a 
demon. The place was alive 
They were cas- 
cading down the walls and 
walking in platoons across our 
beds and the floor. We put on 
our overcoats, and spent the 
hours till daylight squatting 
before a brazier. The bugs 
had murdered sleep. 

At six o’clock we climbed 
into the snows again. By 
six-thirty my party had bagged 
two fine pig. Unfortunately 
we wounded another, and I 
spent three hours following his 
blood spoor. The trail vanished 
on some rocky ground. I was 
slightly annoyed, for the wound 
was due to Johanna’s indis- 
criminate long-range shooting. 

G. and his party had returned 
on hearing our shots. We de- 
cided that we had enough meat 
to take home to barracks, and 
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that further shooting would 
be a waste of life and ammu- 
nition. Joseph, Abishai, and 
Johanna spent the morning 
cutting up and washing the 
meat of the four pig, whilst 
G. and I lay hidden near the 
entrails in the hope of bagging 
@ vulture. 

At one o’clock we said good- 
bye to our hosts of the police 
post. The sergeant would take 
no payment. He had fed us 
from his own scanty rations. 
I promised to put in a good 
word for him at Police Head- 
quarters at Sulaimania. I hope 
he gets promotion. 

And so in glorious sunny 
weather we bumped our way 
back to Sulaimania with a 
car-load of pig meat and valises. 

Our host was still absent 
when we arrived there in time 
for tea. We had tea—an 
enormous tea. Joseph spent 
the evening arranging for a 
car to take our baggage to 
Kirkuk in the morning. The 
rest of us cleaned guns, rifles, 
and revolvers, all of which 
were in a most unmilitary state. 
Next morning I called on 
the Police Commandant and 
thanked him for the way in 
which his patrols had looked 
after us, especially our friend 
of the Pengwin Pass. He said 
it was their duty, that they 
were only too pleased to help 
the British, and gave me a cup 
of coffee. 

We reached Kirkuk by one 
o’clock, found our baggage car, 
and sent the gear off to 
Baghdad by train. And then to 
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lunch with a charming lady and 
a big Kurdish sheep-dog. Our 
host of Sulaimania was there. 
We reported that we had drunk 
most of his whisky, but had 
refilled the decanter before 
leaving. 

We reached Injana by night- 
fall. The road all the way was 
dry and dusty. The gushing 
rivers which we had met 
were mostly gravel beds. At 
intervals the car touched 70 
m.p.h. 

The chaikhana (tea-house) at 
Injana was dirty and full of 
fleas; nevertheless we slept 
until sunrise. The rest of the 
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trip to Baghdad was easy. The 
car hummed over the desert 
tracks, leaving a thick, brown 
cloud of dust behind it. Often 
we found signs of the digging 
and delving on our outward 
trip, with here and there a 
bully-beef or cigarette tin. We 
found Johanna’s enamel mug 
which we had lost after filling 
up the radiator. We filled it 
with our last bottle of Kurdish 
wine. It made a very good 
breakfast. We were back in 
the Cantonment at ten o’clock 
in the morning. As a shooting 
trip our eight days away had 
been @ failure. It was fun. 








BEER IN THE DOLDRUMS. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


THE progress of the swift 
wool clipper Wildfell, home- 
ward bound from Sydney to 
London, was, for the time 
being, completely arrested. She 
had lost the south-east trades 
when two degrees north of the 
equator in the Atlantic seven 
days before; during the next 
two days she moved thirty- 
four miles, and since then she 
had not moved at all. She 


was well and truly becalmed. 
One night an American barque 
had somehow crept into the 
vicinity and at daybreak was 


about five miles distant. In 
that mysterious, magnetic way 
of attracting each other that 
vessels seem to possess in 
calms the two ships had now 
drawn rather closer. The young 
second mate—a scientific navi- 
gator—had taken various sex- 
tant angles of the barque, and 
after some abstruse calculations 
decided that if the calm lasted 
she would be alongside in 
eight days, fifteen hours. He 
communicated the result of 
his calculations to the mate, 
who almost choked with fury 
and refused to speak to him 
for two days. 

With a few notable ex- 
ceptions, those who manned 
the Wildfell were in a de- 
plorable state of irritation. 
The long-drawn-out, stagnant 
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calm and the suffocating heat 
had got on their nerves badly. 
Tempers were dangerously 
frayed. There was unusual 
bickering in the forecastle, 
where men were touchy ; they 
snarled at each other on the 
slightest provocation, and on 
several occasions had almost 
come to blows. The exceptions 
to the list of raw-tempered, 
miserable souls included the 
happy -go-lucky apprentices, 
who bothered about little save 
food and sleep; the second 
mate, who liked to live at the 
rate of two thousand a year 
during his brief stays in London 
and went about cheerfully mur- 
muring ‘* Oh, well, more days, 
more dollars’’; and Captain 
Stokes himself, who was a huge 
man, eighteen stone seven 
pounds of pure good nature. 
His great, round, clean-shaven 
face was full of weather ; trop- 
ical suns, rain squalls, and 
Atlantic gales had combined to 
give it its present hue and 
toughness of texture. A puck- 
ish smile usually hovered about 
his lips, a mischievous twinkle 
was ever present in his blue 
eyes. 

The Wildfell was a lovely 
full-rigged ship. She was 
beautifully sparred and lofty, 
her main skysail- yard being 
one hundred and sixty feet 
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above her main-deck. Her 
shapely hull was painted black 
above a line of imitation gun 
ports and pearly grey beneath 
it ; the half-round of her poop 
and her forecastle-head were 
white. The undulations of the 
faint oily swell caused her pink 
boot-topping also to show, and 
the combination of colours re- 
flected in the mirror of the 
polished sea made of it a 
kaleidoscope. The forenoon sun 
climbed towards the zenith and 
blazed down on her with an 
intense, quivering heat. Her 
tropical suit of sails, old and 
patched, hung idly down from 
the head-ropes, flapped lazily 
against the masts to the time 
of her almost imperceptible 
roll, causing -the fluff from 


. their parched, dry surfaces to 
drop, like isolated particles of 


snow, downward to the deck. 
An aura of blistering paint 
and tar hung about her. Her 
iron sides, deckhouses and 
masts were burning hot to the 
touch, and pitch oozed from 
the seams between the deck 
planks to blister bare feet. 
Men’s eyes ached from the 
strain of the white glare sent 
down by the sails; in the 
oppressive, lifeless atmosphere 
they moved about their work 
listlessly, until galvanised into 
quicker action by some scathing 
word from the mate. 

To the rim of the almost 
unbroken horizon the sea 
stretched out in a glittering, 
glassy plain. The one break 
was made by the snowy-white 
cotton canvas of the American 
barque which stabbed upward 
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in a towering pillar into the 
cloudless blue of the sky. She 
was swinging idly, her long 
jibboom having already boxed 
the compass since breakfast- 
time. About two miles away 
the calm surface of the sea was 
suddenly disturbed ; large fish 
were lashing it and churning 
it into foam. A _ shoal of 
frightened flying-fish, with wet, 
motionless, transparent wings 
and pearly bodies, broke water 
and soared an incredible dis- 
tance, balking eager, purple- 
backed bonitos. About fifty 
yards away some empty tins, 
thrown overboard the night 
before, were floating. Towards 
eleven o’clock a huge shark, 
preceded by its blue-and-white 
pilot-fish, came up from under- 
neath the bottom and nosed 
at the rudder, which showed 
clearly in the transparent blue- 
green water. Captain Stokes 
decided to try and catch it. 
He baited the shark-hook with 
a four-pound piece of salt pork 
from the harness cask and 
carefully dropped it into the 
sea. The pilot-fish quickly 
swam to inspect it, then sheered 
off. The shark, which seemed 
to be at least fourteen feet long, 
approached the bait, and the 
captain’s heart missed a beat 
as the monster half turned on 
its back and exposed part of 
its white belly. It changed its 
mind and dived into the depths, 
its shape showing a pale, 
ghostly green just before it 
disappeared. Captain Stokes 
made the shark-line fast round 
the taffrail, leaving the baited 
hook in the water, and went 
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into the chart-room—a _ teak- 
wood house on the poop just 
abaft the mizzen-mast, which 
also served a8 a companionway, 
a stairway from it leading down 
into the cabin. 

Seven bells was struck at 
twenty minutes past eleven. 
This gave the hands time to 
turn out and dress, fetch their 
dinners from the galley, and 
have a smoke before coming 
on deck at noon. In the tropics 
the time was ample ; for getting 
up and dressing meant simply 
rolling out of their bunks and 
buckling their belts round their 
thin dungaree trousers. All 
hands, except the officers, went 
about barefooted. The ap- 


prentices of the starboard watch 
turned out promptly—they had 
to or the irascible cook would 
have unpleasant things to say 


—and the youngest apprentice 
yawned his way from the half- 
deck abaft the mainmast to 
the galley. On Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, in 
tropical heat or Cape Horn ice, 
their dinner was the same— 
thick, saffron-coloured pea soup 
and fat, salt pork. Although 
both doors and the small 
skylight above were open, the 
atmosphere in the little iron 
house was desperately close 
and sultry. The three boys sat 
on their sea-chests and gazed at 
the wooden kid which con- 
tained the greasy lump, still 
stained by the yellow soup 
in which it had been boiled, 
with even more aversion than 
usual. 

“Do we eat this muck now, 
or have it cold for supper ? ” 
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George, the senior apprentice 
of the watch, asked. 

“Cold !’? the others cried 
simultaneously. 

“Right! Percy, the toasted 
bread crumbs ! ”’ 

Percy, the junior, put some 
square, flinty biscuits from the 
wooden bread -barge into a 
canvas bag and went out 
on deck. Carefully spreading 
another piece of canvas on the 
Spare spar to avoid damaging 
the paint—an operation which 
the mate watched with a 
cynical eye—he hammered the 
biscuits in the bag with an 
iron belaying-pin till they were 
crushed, then returned to the 
half-deck. Each boy had his 
own large enamelled plate full 
of soup into which the crushed 
biscuits were put. Black weevils 
from the biscuits floated to the 
top and were skimmed off; 
then they set to. Dinner lasted 
less than ten minutes. 

Eight bells, struck at noon, 
summoned them out on deck 
with their pannikins. They 
joined the little group, outside 
the pantry hatch, which was 
waiting for the steward to ladle 
out the compulsory issue of 
lime juice. As a drink it was 
not particularly palatable, but 
it was welcome because it was 
a drink ; they were thirsty, and 
the water-tank in the half-deck 
was empty. Up on the poop 
the captain and mate had just 
taken the meridian altitude of 
the sun, and the mate had gone 
down to his room to work it out. 

That voyage the Wildfell had 
a passenger, a Sydney artist 
called Barton. He was a 
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friend of the owner and was 
paying a nominal sum for 
passage money, enough to cover 
the cost of his food. He joined 
the ship three days before 
sailing, and, with the captain’s 
genius for friendship, that was 
long enough to inspire the 
artist to lay in half a dozen 
cases of large bottles of beer. 
At noon each day the steward 
brought out two bottles over 
which the captain and his 
passenger spent a very pleasant 
five minutes. The captain was 
able to find the time for this 
because he worked up his 
morning sight for longitude 
when he took it, using an 
assumed latitude, and at noon 
applied the necessary small 
correction. The mate, an old- 
fashioned navigator, used a 
much longer method, thus giving 
Captain Stokes a good quarter 
of an hour’s grace before they 
compared positions. 

The steward brought the two 
bottles of beer from a canvas 
bag full of water which he 
kept swinging by an open port- 
hole, opened them and poured 
the beer into two huge glasses 
of the kind known on the 
Pacific coast as schooners. 
Captain Stokes was very proud 
of those glasses. Four years 
before, he had made a voyage 
to San Francisco and on the 
day before sailing, the ship 
being at anchor in the bay, the 
apprentices. had rowed him 
across in the gig and were to 
wait for him till he returned. 
On the way ashore he assured 
them that he would never 
dream of their doing such a 
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thing as visiting one of the 
saloons on the water-front 
during his absence—which was 
a pity, in a way, for he had long 
coveted a couple of schooner 
glasses. When he got back 
to the boat, two or three hours 
later, he found underneath the 
flag that covered the stern- 
sheets the two glasses now in 
use. He asked no questions. 

There was a settee on each 
side of the chart-room, the 
chart table being at the forward 
end. The captain and the 
artist, sitting opposite each 
other, picked up their schooners 
and looked at them with ap- 
preciation. Bubbles were rising 
through the beautiful amber- 
coloured liquid, there were 
beads on the sides of the glasses, 
the foam on top of the beer 
was creamy white. They 
raised the schooners towards 
their lips and nodded solemnly 
to each other—then there came 
@ wild shout from the helmsman. 

“Captain! captain! he’s 
hooked, sir; he’s hooked!” 

They put down their glasses 
and dashed out on to the poop. 
The shark-line was tugging 
viciously at the taffrail, threat- 
ening to part with each plunge 
of the struggling monster at 
the outer end of it. 

“ Put the toggle on the wheel 
and lend a hand,’’ the captain 
cried. 

While the helmsman and the 
artist tried to haul in some 
slack on the vibrating half- 
inch line the captain managed 
to cast it off from the taffrail. 
The shark went off on a furious 
headlong rush that tore the 
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line through their burning 
hands. 

“Bring your watch along, 
Mr Sibley,’ the captain shouted 
to the second mate, who had 
come on the poop. 

“Lay aft, the watch,” the 
second mate roared. 

There was a rush of eager 
men along the deck planking 
of the poop, and they tailed on 
to the line. Foot by foot they 
hauled the obstinate brute 
under the counter ; the shadow 
of the overhang seemed to 
madden it and away it went 
in another furious, fighting 
rush ; they had to give it line, 
yard by yard. They hauled it 
close under the counter again, 
but this time it was tired out 
and lay belly up. They passed 
the line along the poop half- 
round, outside the mizzen 


rigging, and towed the shark 
forward till it was abreast of 


the after-boat davits. The end 
of the main-brace, a three- 
inch rope, was quickly passed 
through a block lashed to the 
head of a davit that had been 
swung out. A running bowline 
was thrown in the end of the 
brace, round the shark-line, 
worked down over the monster’s 
head, then tightened round its 
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middle. The hands of the 
other watch, all excitement, 
had gathered round, and to the 
accompaniment of loud working 
cries the still struggling shark 
was hoisted above the level of 
the rail, swung inboard, and 
dropped on the deck. There 
it lashed about furiously till the 
carpenter cut off its tail with 
an axe and the boatswain 
rammed @ capstan bar down 
its throat. 

‘¢ A hand to the wheel, here !”’ 

All hands looked up. The 
captain was back on the poop 
and, presumably, had his sense 
of propriety offended by the 
sight of the deserted, though 
useless, wheel. The excitement 
gradually died down and the 
artist remembered he was 
thirsty. 

“Phew! that was hot work!” 
he cried cheerfully as he went 
up the poop ladder, mopping 
the perspiration from his face. 
“What about that beer, 
skipper ? ” 

He licked his dry lips as he 
and the captain entered the 
chart-room; then his eyes 
bulged out like door-knobs. 
Save for some froth at their 
bottoms and streaked up their 
sides, the schooners were empty. 


II. 


The easy-going artist took it 
philosophically. 

“Oh, well, I’ll just order 
two more,”’ he said. 

““ Suppose we split one; the 
dinner will be on the table,” 
Captain Stokes suggested. 


The steward was called, and 
came up the stairway from the 
cabin. 

‘Bring another bottle of beer, 
steward, please,’”? Mr Barton 
said. ‘Some criminals have 
robbed us of the other two.” 
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“Sir?” the steward ejacu- 
lated. 

The artist repeated the order, 
and the steward, pale and be- 
wildered as if an occurrence 
so contrary to all the usage 
and discipline of the sea life 
had completely shattered his 
faith in a divine providence, 
went down the stairway. 

“It’s them damned boys, 
sir,’ he said gloomily when he 
returned. 

“Oh, you mustn’t blame the 
boys for everything, steward,’’ 
the tolerant captain said. 

“My Gawd! sir, don’t I 
know ’em,” the steward replied 
with emotion. ‘“ Ain’t it just 
like ’em? They must have 


sneaked in ’ere when all ’ands 
was busy with the shark and 
there was nobody on the poop.”’ 

The shark having been ren- 
dered hors de combat, the ap- 


prentices of the port watch 
returned to the meal they had 
just started when it was hooked. 
They finished eating, lit their 
pipes, and sat hopefully on 
their sea-chests. Their parents 
had paid large premiums so 
that, amongst other things, 
they should receive better food 
than the men before the mast. 
The owner accepted the pre- 
miums, but did nothing else. 
Captain Stokes, who never 
forgot that when he was a boy 
in the half-deck a faint empty 
feeling always pervaded the 
region below his belt, did, 
though. He had instructed the 
Steward that the boys must 
always have the manavilins— 
the leavings from the cabin 
table—and, moreover, that 
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sufficient food should always 
be cooked to ensure that there 
were manavilins. It was for 
those the apprentices of the 
port watch waited. The star- 
board doorway darkened. 

‘¢ Joe,” said George, who had 
dodged the second mate’s eye 
for a moment, ‘ did you pinch 
the old man’s beer?” The 
news about the stolen beer had 
already spread all over the 
ship. 

“Not guilty!” Joe, the 
senior apprentice of the port 
watch, replied promptly. “I 
regret to say that, like a 
damned fool, I never thought 
of it.” 

‘* Well, the steward’s blaming 
one or two of us for it.’’ 

‘Probably pinched it him- 
self,” Percy cried indignantly. 
“Hes a pretty drouthy 
character.” 

“‘ Maybe,”? George admitted, 
“but you needn’t wait up; 
he’s giving all the manavilins 
to Sooner.”’ 

Sooner was the dog, so named 
by the captain because, though 
@ bull-terrier, he would sooner 
feed than fight. There was 
nothing to be done about it. 
On @ previous occasion when 
the steward had turned nasty 
they fought Sooner for the 
manavilins after supper. It 
was a dark night and they had 
reached Sooner under the break 
of the poop just as he was 
licking his chops in anticipation. 
Two of them held the struggling 
bull-terrier while the other trans- 
ferred the dry hash from the 
pie-dish it was in to one of their 
own plates. That could not 
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be done in daylight. The 
steward had difficulty in per- 
suading the lethargic Sooner to 
leave the poop, where he had 
lain panting all forenoon in the 
shadow of the mizzen-mast, 
with six inches of pink tongue 
hanging out, but he was now 
busy wolfing half a good-looking 
sago pudding. Sorrowfully they 
rolled into their bunks. 

The afternoon watch passed 
pleasantly enough, the hands 
ratling down and doing other 
odd jobs around the rigging. 
About three o’clock a strip 
of the sea’s surface near the 
ship rippled ever so gently 
to a faint puff of wind. Mr 
Sibley had the yards trimmed 
to meet it; the sails filled, 


flapped, and filled again; the 
clipper actually moved. She 
ghosted on for nearly a mile, 
then the sails hung limp. The 


whole surface of the sea was 
glazed over again. The Ameri- 
can barque had not shared the 
breeze; she was lying with 
her jibboom pointing directly 
away from the Wildfell. 

At four o’clock Mr Thompson, 
the mate, took over the deck. 
His was rather a sour nature, 
even at ordinary times; now 
that the clipper, which he loved 
better than anything else in 
the world, was submitted to 
the indignity of a hold-up in 
what promised to be an un- 
usually good passage, he was 
unapproachable. Every order 
he gave was tinged with venom. 
He was a powerful man, sallow, 
with black beetling eyebrows, 
who would not have hesitated 
to back with his brawny fists 
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words that caused his hearers 
to writhe in impotent fury. 
Most men were afraid of him ; 
at such a time he was just the 
sort of officer that a dago 
might have stuck a knife into 
on a dark night. As soon as 
he appeared on deck it became 
evident that his temper was 
worse than ever. The theft of 
the beer had inflamed it. At 
any ordinary time he would 
have secretly rejoiced at the 
captain’s loss, for he was a 
bigoted teetotaller; but now 
the idea that any person not 
of officer rank should have gone, 
unbidden, on to that sacred 
edifice, the poop, then entered 
the holy of holies, the chart- 
room, filled him with flaming 
indignation. The hands quickly 
gauged the intensity of the 
flame and discovered the cause 
of it; the mate was heard to 
say that he would sweat the 
beer out of the carcase of the 
hooligan who had drunk it. He 
found fault with the work of 
every man except the helmsman, 
who had nothing to do but 
stand beside the wheel and hold 
it. It was the custom on board 
the Wildfell to cease work for 
the day at five o’clock, tidy 
the deck and sweep it. Mr 
Thompson made the hands 
work till a quarter-past, then 
ordered them to rig the spar 
and bucket, draw water out 
of the sea and wet down 
the deck planks. The work 
dragged. It has been said that 
men’s muscles move better 
when their souls are making 
merry music; between the 
heat, which showed little sign 
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of decreasing as the sun drew 
down to the horizon, and the 
mate’s hazing, there was not 
the smallest note of music of 
any sort in the souls of the men 
of the Wildfell’s port watch. 

In one man’s soul there was 
even bitter hatred which he 
could barely repress ; for he was 
a freeborn son of Australia and 
had a violent temper. He was 
a big able-seaman called Brady, 
an associate of Sydney larrikins, 
and had established the repu- 
tation of being the toughest 
and most dangerous character 
on board. He was suspected 
of man-killing; he admitted 
gouging out eyes ; there was a 
flavour of vindictive murder 
about his coarse personality. 
He had terrorised almost the 
whole forecastie; men who 


would not have hesitated to 
stand up to him in fair fight 


dreaded a rough-and-tumble 
in which they might be maimed 
for life. He was particularly 
hard on two Scandinavians in 
the watch, and they, noting the 
state of his temper, quaked as 
they thought of four bells and 
of what might happen to them 
when they went below. One 
of them sidled up to him when 
they were stowing away the 
wash - deck buckets a few 
minutes before six. 

“Dat feller, Harris, says it 
vos jou vat drink de ole man’s 
beer,” the sycophant insinuated. 

“'H’m !” Brady grunted. 

“Ja. He said, too, dat jou 
vos known in every pub round 
Circular Quay for _ stealin’ 
men’s beer, an’ drinkin’ de 
heel-taps.”’ 
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This was a different matter. 
Brady’s mouth twisted askew 
and his chin shot out. 

‘¢ Harris is at the w’eel, ain’t 
he ? ” he barked. 

“ Ja; at de v’eel.” 

“ Wait till four bells ! ” 

Four bells were struck. The 
news that Harris was about 
to be battered had gone round 
the forecastle quickly and the 
hands of both watches were 
mustered at the door as, having 
been relieved at the wheel, he 
walked forward. Some of the 
stouter-hearted men had made 
up their minds that they would 
not allow Brady to go too far, 
tough character though he was. 
Harris had asked for it and 
would have to take what was 
coming to him, but at least 
there would be fair play—no 
maiming, throttling, or eye- 
gouging. On the other hand, 
Brady had a following among 
the coarser elements in the 
forecastle ; with heated tempers 
and frayed nerves it would take 
only a spark to start a gen- 
eral conflagration ; knives and 
belaying-pins could come into 
play: there might even be 
murder. The two Scandina- 
vians slunk into the forecastle 
and hid themselves. Harris, a 
wiry Cockney who was re- 
spected by the officers and the 
best of the men as being one 
of the finest seamen on board, 
came along the main-deck, 
Swinging his arms. As he 
reached the group by the 
forecastle door, Brady stepped 
out. 

“Ere, ye little worm,” he 
snarled, “ you’ve been sayin’ 
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I pinched the 
beer.’’ 

Harris looked the larrikin 
straight in the eyes. 

“* Yus !’’ he snapped. 

“ Yairs; an’ ye said I wos 
known in every pub around 
Circular Quay for pinchin’ beer 
an’ drinkin’ blokes’ ’eel-taps.’’ 

“Yus!’ Harris snapped 


ole man’s 


again. 

Brady’s face became a fearful 
thing that men shuddered to 
look at. His eyes were blazing ; 
the veins stood out on his 
flushed brow; the muscles of 
his great forearms twitched. 
His clenched right fist was 
half drawn back. Men held 
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their breath waiting for the 
first thud of that brutal fist on 
shrinking flesh. Harris never 
moved his eyes from the face 
of his interrogator. Half a 
minute passed during which 
no man even shuffled a bare 
foot. The silence became al- 
most intolerable, but Brady 
broke it at last. 

‘Well, cobber,” he said 
slowly, ‘‘ I wouldn’t never ’ave 
believed ye would say a thing 
like that about me unless ye’d 
told me yerself.’’ ; 

Harris brushed past him con- 
temptuously and entered the 
forecastle. That crisis was 
over. 


Il. 


The sun, a blazing red ball, 
plunged below the sharply de- 
fined line of the horizon and 
the sky turned from dove-grey 
to pink, then back to dark grey. 
Many stars were showing before 
it was properly dark. Half an 
hour later they were all shining 
brilliantly, casting a false light 
over the motionless clipper and 
making of the black, velvety 
surface of the sea a vast mirror 
reflecting a myriad spangles. 
Mr Thompson sat on the settee 
in his room and filled his pipe. 
Beads of perspiration glistened, 
like raindrops, on his forehead ; 
the air in the cabin and the 
rooms off it was hot, over- 
breathed, and decayed; he 
must seek freshness. He left 
his room, went along the alley- 
way leading forward and out 
through the door at the break 
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of the poop on to the main- 
deck. He sat down on the 
after-hatch and, as he lit his 
pipe, two bells—a couplet of 
strokes—was struck on the 
small bell on the poop and re- 
peated on the large one on the 
forecastle-head. Seven o’clock. 
The long-drawn-out “ All’s 
well”? from the man on the 
look-out was subdued as if the 
shouter had feared to raise 
his voice and break the all- 
pervading hush which the faint 
whine of a sheave, the creak of 
a@ rope, or the light flap of a 
sail seemed only to accentuate. 
The apprentice who had struck 
the bell came down off the poop, 
passed the after-hatch, and 
went into the half-deck. 

Mr Thompson sat and 
smoked, his face devoid of all 
expression save that of bilious 
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gloom. Then he pricked up 
his ears and muttered a curse ; 
in the half-deck they were 
tuning up a banjo and two 
mandolins. Joe’s voice sounded 
above the discord. 

“ Are we all ready ? Right ! 
let her go!” 

The mandolins and banjo 
twanged in unison ; a crashing 
chorus followed— 


** Beer, beer, glorious beer, 
Fill yourselves right up to here, 
Make a good meal of it, drink a 
good deal of it, 
Stick to your old-fashioned beer, 
beer, beer . . .” 


Mr Thompson bit his pipe- 
stem in fury. Was this a 
pean to celebrate a victory, or 
were they trying to pull his 
leg right out of its socket ? 
The latter, he was inclined to 
think. The boy who had just 
gone into the half-deck must 
have seen him in passing, so 
they knew he was on the 


hatch, within close earshot. 


Laughter drew his attention, 
and he looked up. The captain 
and the artist were leaning on 
the broad teakwood rail at 
the break of the poop, sil- 
houetted against the starry 
background. They had been 
attracted by the music and 
the song, and the captain’s 
joyous gurgle of mirth acted as 
an extra irritant to the mate’s 
outraged feelings. He knew 
the captain’ was far too soft 
with the boys, but he would 
have the last word ; he always 
did. 

He took over the deck at 
eight o’clock, and the wheel and 
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look-out were relieved. The 
hands of the port watch 
scattered round the deck, some 
to lie on the main-hatch staring 
up at the stars, others to sit 
and yarn with subdued voices 
on one of the spare spars. 
After about ten minutes the 
mate left the poop and walked 
forward along the main-deck. 
Away aloft on the skysail-yard 
the buntlines for pulling up 
the foot of the sail were stopped 
with twine to the iron jackstay 
that ran along the top of the 
yard so that their bights hung 
about a couple of feet below 
the foot of the sail, thus pre- 
venting them from chafing the 
forepart of it. From their 
blocks at the masthead they 
led down to belaying-pins in the 
main fife-rail. Mr Thompson 
sneaked in beside the fife-rail, 
picked out with unerring pre- 
cision the two buntlines from 
among the maze of ropes be- 
layed there, pulled sharply on 
them, and broke the stops.’ 
He then continued his walk 
forward, climbed up on the 
main-hatch, and stared osten- 
tatiously aloft. He walked aft 
again and approached Joe, who 
was lounging under the break 
of the poop. 

** Didn’t you stop those sky- 
sail buntlines this morning ? ” 
he demanded. 

“ Yes, sir,” Joe replied. 

“Well, they’re as tight as 
bars; away aloft and stop 
them properly.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

Joe always had a few threads 
of twine in his pocket. Im- 
perturbable, without a word 
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of explanation or complaint, 
he made for the main-rigging 
and swung himself over the 
sheerpoles. He had to climb 
one hundred and sixty feet, 
and the climb included a shin 
up the royal and skysail back- 
stays. The soles of his bare feet 
were like leather, but before 
he reached the futtock shrouds 
the thin, hard, tarred-hemp 
ratlnes were paining them. 
He paused before swinging over 
into the top, looked down to 
where he thought the invisible 
mate might be, muttered softly 
“Poisonous swine,’ and re- 
sumed his climb. While on 


the skysail- yard, where he 
could look down on the whole 
ship and seemed to be very 
near the stars, his face was 
cooled by a faint gust of air. 

“ All aback for’a’d, sir!” he 


heard the look-out man shout. 

During the all too brief 
zephyr of the afternoon the 
Wildfell had been close-hauled 
on the starboard tack, and the 
yards were left trimmed for 
that. The present gentle breeze 
had caught her two points on 
the starboard bow. 

‘“‘ Starboard fore-brace! haul 
the foreyards round ! ”’ the mate 
shouted. 

The yards on the foremast 
were Swung round and the 
side pressure of the wind on 
the forepart of the sails boxed 
the ship’s head off till the after- 
sails were drawing. The fore- 
yards were hauled round again 
and their sails filled. The 
fine-lined clipper was quick to 
gather way; she was steering 
again. As Joe came down 
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from aloft he noticed a dark 
bank, low down on the eastern 
horizon. The darkness from 
it flowed slowly over the sky, 
veiling the stars. The sea to 
windward hissed and spouted ; 
great drops of rain were falling 
on it. The rain reached the 
ship, deluging her with seem- 
ingly solid sheets of water ; 
but they were falling perpendi- 
cularly. The breeze had died 
away ; the sails, soaked, black 
and heavy, again hung limp. 

A perfect orgy of hauling on 
braces followed, for faint puffs 
came from various directions, 
and the mate was determined 
to take advantage of every one 
of them. The first came from 
the port beam, and the great 
yards were hauled round to 
meet it ; it lasted three minutes. 
Mr Thompson felt an air from 
right aft; the yards were 
squared. It was now as dark 
as the grave. The sky was 
inky black and the rain still 
teemed down, lashing the decks, 
causing the scuppers to run 
full and raising miniature 
waterspouts in the sea along- 
side. Water was running off 
the spars overhead and stream- 
ing down the sails ; every rope 
was dripping. Thunder rolled 
away to the eastward and there 
were flashes of lightning, 
dimmed by the rain. The 
thunder drew nearer till directly 
overhead there came a terrify- 
ing, crackling peal. A second 
later a blazing glare of lightning 
lit up the whole ship, revealing 
masts and yards, sodden sails, 


dripping rigging, and the long, 
flooded sweep of the main-deck 
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with its group of dispirited men, 
most of them clad in streaming 
yellow oilskins. The thunder- 
storm passed away to the west. 

The manilla braces were 
heavily swollen, and it was 
back-breaking, muscle-racking 
work to pull them through the 
blocks with every gust of wind 
from a new direction. After a 
time the men became sullen 
and pulled silently, omitting the 
usual working cries—a very 
bad sign. Then obstinacy gave 
way to hot anger. The working 
cries were resumed, but a fierce 
note had come into them, a 
note of protest and sarcasm. 
Harris was singing out now. 

“ Way - hay - hay - it - might- 
rain - beer - instead - of - water- 
way-hay-way,’’ he roared. 

The interpolation was un- 
fortunate and ill-timed. Mr 
Thompson had actually worked 
off most of his bad temper. 
His heart was warm with 
successful effort. He was elated 
by the knowledge that he had 
actually managed in three hours 
to drive the Wildfell nearly five 
miles through the belt of dol- 
drums towards the promised 
north-east trades that lay be- 
yond. He had not spared 
himself—he could not imagine 
anyone sparing himself to gain 
such a desirable end. He had 
a kindly feeling for every 
man in the watch till the 
mention of the word beer 
revived the demon of extreme 
irritation in him. If the men 
were taking it that way they 
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would get far more than they 
expected. Wind, or no wind; 
necessary, Or unnecessary, he 
would work the old iron out 
of them before the end of the 
watch. He had the yards laid 
dead square and both sheets 
of the mainsail hauled aft, 
though no man could feel a 
breath of air on his sodden 
cheek. Hardly had the ropes 
been belayed and coiled down 
clear for running than there 
came another order: ‘“ Haul 
the mains’] up,” followed by 
“ Part fore-brace.”’ 

The great, heavy yards were 
kept swinging. Every time 
men pulled on a rope water 
from it squirted up their arms 
beneath the sleeves of their 
oilskin coats. Soon oilskins 
were of little use to them; 
nothing could keep out that 
solid downpour. The rain 
chilled them, for it was many 
degrees cooler than the tropical 
atmosphere and their own 
heated bodies. Their arms 
ached and they were almost 
too tired to man the braces. 
Truculence and bad temper 
were now displayed openly, but 
the inflexible mate ignored those 
symptoms of desperate unrest 
and continued to drive. Harris 
and Brady had got together, 
and when really roused Harris 
was the more dangerous of the 
two. The striking of eight 
bells at midnight mercifully 
intervened to prevent a mur- 
derous assault and possibly 
mutiny. 
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The second mate was the 
luckier officer of the two. 
When Mr Thompson returned 
to the deck at four o’clock to 
take over the watch he found 
the Wildfell leaning over lightly. 
A constant stream of foam 
bubbles which her moving fore- 
foot had created was passing 
her sides and all her canvas 
was lifting. She was close- 
hauled on the starboard tack 
and heading about north-north- 
west. Mr Sibley hoped it 
might be the north-east trades, 
but was doubtful. There had 
been a squall about three 
o’clock which induced him to 
lower, clew up, and furl the 
skysail. It was only a pocket 
handkerchief—more ornamen- 


tal than useful—so he had 
left it furled, though the wind 
had steadily decreased since 


the squall. Mr Thompson 
grunted that it was just as 
well; the climb to loose it 
would be a nice little bit of 
exercise for one of the ap- 
prentices about half - past 
four, and the setting of it 
would freshen up the men 
before coffee-time—if he found 
nothing for them to do before 
then. 

The sky was completely over- 
cast. Shortly after Mr Sibley 
went below the mate saw a 
darker seud working up from 
the weather horizon. His sense 
of taking precaution urged him 
into action before his mind 
was persuaded that danger 
existed. 


“Stand by royal halliards,’’ 
he shouted. 

The apprentices of the watch, 
yawning wholeheartedly, rushed 
up the lee poop-ladder to at- 
tend to the mizzen-mast ; 
through the darkness shadowy 
forms could be seen by the 
main fife-rail; farther forward 
the mate could not see. The 
wind freshened slightly, but it 
had been a false alarm. 

“That'll do; keep handy, 
the watch,’”’ the mate ordered. 

The answer was a startling 
one. Something heavy whizzed 
past his head, clanged noisily 
against the iron mizzen-mast 
behind him, and rattled on the 
deck at his feet. He bent down 
and picked it.up ; it was a steel 
marlinespike of the kind used 
for splicing wire. In a bewil- 
dered way he turned it over 
and over in his great hands 
and wondered, for he was not 
quick-witted. A coarse, jarring 
laugh from out of the darkness 
below, on the main - deck, 
brought quick enlightenment. 
He knew how the spike had 
got there ; it had been thrown ; 
it had been thrown at him. A 
marlinespike thrown at the 
mate of a ship! he had never 
heard of such a thing! The 
thought of it roused him to 
frenzy. He raised the spike 
above his head, prepared, with 
all the strength created by the 
delirium of his fury, to cast it 
back in the hope that the 
mocker who had laughed might 
still be lurking within range. 
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Rain pattered on the deck and 
licked his uplifted hand ; from 
the weather beam there came 
the roar of a master wind 
rushing across the surface of 
the sea to drown the hissing 
of the heavy drops falling 
alongside. Mr Thompson 
dropped the spike ; his beloved 
Wildfell needed all his attention 
now. The old weather rhyme 
ran through his head— 


** When the rain’s before the wind, 
Then your topsail halliards mind.” 


** Stand by royal and t’gallant 
halliards !” he roared. 

The apprentices, who were 
just leaving the poop, dashed 
back to the halliards round the 
mizzen-mast and threw their 
coils off the belaying-pins ; be- 
cause of the blinding rain it 
was impossible to tell what 


was happening along the main- 


deck. A screaming squall 
struck the clipper, and she went 
over in one swift lurch that 
brought the sea to leeward 
spouting up through thescupper- 
holes. 

“Lower away the royals; 
lower away the t’g’ant’s’ls ! ” 
the mate shouted. 

The halliards of the mizzen- 
royal and topgallantsail were 
surged round their belaying-pins 
and the ropes ran, whirring, 
through the blocks—swiftly at 
first, then more slowly as the 
angle of heel increased and the 
yards became reluctant to come 
down. No response to the 
order had come from forward. 
The screaming of the wind 
increased chromatically ; over 
and still farther over the clipper 
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heeled under the tremendous 
leverage of tall spars now 
insanely overloaded with 
canvas. 

“ Lower away, for’a’d, lower 
away ; let the sheets fly ! ”’ the 
mate roared in an agony of 
apprehension. 

The ship’s head had paid off 
and the wind was now right 
abeam, where its pressure would 
have the greatest effect. 

“ Luff,” the mate roared 
angrily to the helmsman; 
“don’t let her run off. Luff, 
and shake her through it.” 

‘¢ Helm’s hard down, sir.’’ 

Mr Thompson brushed the 
water from his eyes and peered 
through the almost horizontal 
rain, which had thinned. He 
could just make out the dark 
shape of the heavily slanting 
pillar of canvas on the main- 
mast. It had not diminished. 
Not only had there been no 
response to his orders; they 
had been ignored, and all the 
canvas was probably set on the 
foremast as well. No wonder 
the ship was carrying the helm 
hard down. A gust of hurricane 
force heeled her over another 
ten degrees, and the swift lurch 
sent him sliding down the 
steep slope of the poop planking 
till he brought up with con- 
siderable force in the lee mizzen 
rigging. Recovering from the 
crash, he looked forward and 
saw that the lee rail which 
surmounted the main-deck bul- 
wark was awash. The mainsail 
sheet was buried—and still the 
squall increased in fury. The 
lee rail went out of sight com- 
pletely ; the water was over 
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half the main-deck ; the Wild- 
fell threatened to go over on 
her beam-ends, even to capsize 
altogether. 

“My God!” Mr Thompson 
gasped through tremulous lips. 
“ My God!” 

He was close to the rail at 
the break of the poop and with 
its aid he hauled himself, foot 
by foot, up to windward— 
sobbing with the intensity of 
his muscular effort. The poop- 
deck was now almost like the 
side of a house. The appren- 
tices—who had been frantically 
endeavouring to quieten the 
royal and topgallantsail far 
aloft, which were flogging and 
slatting in an endeavour to 
batter themselves to pieces— 
had made fast buntlines and 
clewlines to their belaying-pins 
and were now clinging desper- 
ately to the fife-rail, their 
bodies suspended like plummet- 
lines and their feet almost 
touching the sea which was 
surging over the half-round. 
The mate bawled orders forward 
to let go everything and man 
downhauls, though he knew 
his words would not carry 
beyond the after-hatch because 
of the screeching wind that 
chopped them off as they 
issued from his mouth. The 
leech of the mainsail and some 
of the cloths were dragging 
through the broad, white sheet 
of seething spume that was 
rushing past; the main yard- 
arm was dipping. The mate 
stopped shouting and hung on 
grimly, in a whirling confusion 
of mind. The Wildfell was 
doomed, he thought; no ship 
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with every stitch of canvas on 
her save the mizzen-royal and 
topgallantsail had ever been 
over aS far as this and 
recovered — unless something 
carried away and some of the 
lovely spars went or the sails 
blew away. He wished some- 
thing would snap and give the 
ship a chance. Of course they 
could cut the weather back- 
stays and let the masts go over 
the side to leeward, but the 
captain would have to give 
the order for that. The captain! 
Good heavens! in the unex- 
pectedness of it all he had 
forgotten all about the man 
with the ultimate responsi- 
bility! He aimed himself at 
the mizzen-mast, let go the 
rail to which he had clung, and 
made a dive. He just managed 
to catch a belaying-pin. He 
worked himself round the mast, 
clutched Joe by the back of 
the neck, and roared in his ear— 

*¢ Call the captain ! ” 

“The captain’s here, sir!” 
Joe screamed back. 

Mr Thompson felt the muscles 
of his forearms relaxing; it 
was no longer a strain to hang 
on; the deck planking was 
rising under his feet. The 
Wildfell was coming upright 
before his eyes and there was 
little rain left to obscure them. 
The infernal screeching of the 
wind had been replaced by a 
silence that was really startling, 
and hurt his ears; the squall 
had gone as swiftly and un- 
expectedly as it came. It 
reminded the mate of an in- 
cident that happened when he 
was at home after his last 
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voyage. He was walking along 
the railway line, as people did 
in his part of the country, when, 
without any warning, the 
London express came flying 
round a bend out of a cutting. 
He had just time to scramble 
up the bank when the train 
roared past him at sixty miles 
an hour—and was gone. Ex- 
cept that it took minutes to 
pass, whereas the train only 
took seconds, the squall had 
been just like that. Sounds 
from forward of ropes running, 
sheaves whirring, and canvas 
flapping brought his thoughts 
back from the express train to 
the Wildfell’s poop; the fore 
and main royal and topgallant- 
yards were coming down at 
last. Captain Stokes stepped 
forward to the break of the 
poop, his huge figure looming 
up majestically, his stentorian 
voice booming all over the ship. 

‘“* Hold on everything for’a’d 
there!” he shouted impatiently. 

He walked across the poop 
and studied the sky to wind- 
ward. It looked peaceful, for 
the squall had washed it clean 
and left a steady breeze ; 
through the faint glow of the 
false dawn the stars again shone 
clearly. 

“Get everything set again, 
Mr Thompson,” the captain 
ordered. 

The mate went off the poop 
shouting orders and the men 
of the watch- rushed to the 
main topgallant halliards. 
Their quick, eager working 
cries echoed round the silent 
deck, up among the spars and 
off the sails that were no longer 


useless. The mizzen-royal was 
the last sail to be set, and the 
men were dismissed to coffee. 
The captain was still on the 
poop. 

“ Come here, Mr Thompson,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ What was the matter 
with you? Couldn’t you see, 
or hear, that squall coming ? ”’ 

“ Yes, sir,” the mate replied 
miserably. 

“Then why didn’t you have 
the hands standing by the 
halliards ? ” 

The squall had brought Mr 
Thompson completely to his 
senses, and when he went along 
the main-deck among the men 
he realised that they had been 
brought to their senses too. 
With something very like a 
catch at the heart he had noted 
their eagerness, their almost 
pathetic watching for an order 
to obey. He knew then that 
his irritability had carried him 
too far in his treatment of 
them, and while in the chastened 
mood that followed a thought 
had brought him up all stand- 
ing, a8 if he had been smashed 
on the jaw by a powerful fist. 
In a flash, a3 it were, he saw 
why they had not obeyed his 
order to stand by the halliards. 
He had given them so many 
unnecessary ones that they 
ignored the only order which 
was really vital until the screech 
of the wind and the ship’s 
frantic leeward lurch had 
brought them rushing to their 
posts when it was too late. 
He could never explain this to 
his captain, from whose lips 
the puckish smile was missing 
and whose eyes had lost their 
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customary twinkle. It was 
hard to lie with those steady 
blue eyes boring him through 
and through—but Mr Thomp- 
son tried. 

“They were standing by, 
sir; but—er—the whole thing 
was 80 Sudden. She—she heeled 
over so quickly that the yards 
would not come down,” he 
faltered. 

“H’m! the yards on the 
mizzen came down all right. 
The apprentices in your watch 
seem to be a damned sight 
smarter than your men,” the 
captain said drily. ‘Do you 
realise that you nearly lost 
the ship and all hands just 
now ?” 

‘“* Yes, sir.” 


Mr Thompson sat on the 
teakwood skylight and drank 
the coffee the steward had 
brought him. He finished it, 
lit his pipe, looked around and 
sniffed the fresh morning air. 
The light was growing ; one by 
one the stars were going out. 
The sun came up over the 
horizon and the sky to wind- 
ward was aflame with it. The 
sea was ruffling beautifully to 
the breeze and a regular swell 
from the north-east was run- 
ning up under the leaning 
clipper. The wake foamed and 
bubbled merrily. Every sail 
was firm, full of wind and 
tugging lightly at head-ropes 
and sheets, except the royals, 
the weather-clews of which 
were quivering, for the ship 
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“ And that the least bit of 
extra pressure—the mizzen 
royal and t’gallants’l, for in- 
stance—might have sent her 
over altogether ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Then perhaps you'll treat 
the boys a little better in 
future. Good morning, Mr 
Thompson !” 

The captain turned on his 
heel and entered the chart-room 
on his way back to his bunk, 
and the crestfallen mate’s eye 
fell full on an object, the 
presence of which would have 
taken a good deal of explaining. 
The tell-tale marlinespike still 
lay alongside the covering 
board on the lee side of the 
poop. 


was steering by the wind. 
She was being steered nicely, 
too; the mate glanced ap- 
provingly at the helmsman. 
It was broad daylight. Across 
the azure arch above the fleecy 
clouds were hurrying, and small 
white horses were forming on 
the edges of the waves. A 
fresh, breezy, blue-and-white 
morning ; the north-east trades 
had come. 

The setting of the furled 
Skysail would enhance the 
clipper’s moving beauty. Four 
bells were struck—six o’clock 
and high time to commence 
work. Mr Thompson went 
down the poop ladder and 
strolled along the main- 
deck. 

‘“ Bo’s’n, send one of the 
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hands up to loose the skysail,” 
he shouted. 

“ Ay, ay, sir; loose the sky- 
sail, one of you,” the boatswain 
cried cheerily. 

It was Harris who repeated 
the order, swung himself smartly 
over the sheerpoles and ran up 
the rigging. 

At five minutes to twelve 
Captain Stokes, sextant in 
hand, stepped blithely out of 
the chart-room with Sooner, 
sharing the general liveliness, 
gambolling round his feet. 
Truly it was the north-east 
trade wind that whistled sweetly 
through the rigging and drove 
the leaning clipper along at a 
good nine knots—the fine trade 
wind that would be with them 
for ten days of steady sailing 
during which time, except for 
a few pulls to tighten them, 
they would touch neither tack, 
sheet, nor brace. The captain 
and mate peered steadily 
through the telescopes of their 
sextants; the sun reached 
the zenith, passed it, and 
dipped. 

“Make eight bells,” 
captain said. 

He went back to the chart- 
room, noted the reading on the 
are of his sextant, and placed 
it on the table. The artist 
had ordered the beer and the 
steward was pouring it into 
the schooners. 

“Well, steward, have you 
discovered who drank the beer 
yesterday ? ” the captain asked. 


the 
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“No, sir, though I’ve been 
makin’ inquiries all over the 
ship—discreet like. But it was 
them damned boys.”’ 

“‘ Steward, I fear you are a 
person of few, and hidebound, 
ideas; and as a detective, 
steward, you are a complete and 
utter ruddy failure,” Captain 
Stokes mocked. ‘Now, I 
didn’t leave the poop to make 
inquiries, discreet or otherwise, 
but I know who drank the 
beer.” 

‘¢ What swine drank it, sir ? ” 
the steward gasped eagerly. 

‘You'll never find out, evi- 
dently ; soT’lltell you. JI did.” 

“* You did ? ” the artist cried, 
while the steward’s face turned 
the colour of a ripe strawberry. 

** You bet your life,” Captain 
Stokes gurgled. ‘‘ When I came 
up here from the battle with 
the shark I drained my own 
schooner in one long, lovely 
draught. Then I looked at 
your beer ; it was getting stale, 
it was wilting and dying; I 
drank it to save its life. Ho! 
ho!” 

Few men could resist the 
infection of Captain Stokes’ 
laughter; Mr Barton roared 
till the tears ran down his 
cheeks ; even the utterly con- 
fused steward turned away to 
hide a smile. The beer ebbed 
out of the schooners. 

“Bring two more bottles, 
steward,” Mr Barton cried. 
“Damn it, we must celebrate 
the coming of the trades.” 





QUIET WEEK-END. 


BY H. CAREW. 


‘Look here, old man, I’m 
fed up. Just fed to the teeth 
with commerce in general, and 
Osaka merchants in particular, 
and I want to get away from 
it all. Let’s take the car and 
slip off somewhere for a couple 
of days ? ” 

This outburst from my friend 
L., ordinarily a very quiet 
matter - of - fact Englishman, 
prone to take life just as it 
came without any fuss or 
bother, rather surprised me. 
But then I also knew that 
there were times when trying 
to sell things to unresponsive 
Japanese was apt to make one 
feel like rising in revolt, and it 
began to look as if a couple of 
quiet days away in the country 
might not be so bad, even 
though the end of November 
was rather late in the season. 
However, inns at least would 
not be overcrowded, and that 
would be a blessing. 

‘“¢ Well, where do you propose 
going ? ”’ 

“¢ Oh, anywhere at all ; north, 
south, east, or west: it doesn’t 
matter if only it’s a long way 
from Osaka.” 

And so it befell that the 
following Friday found us slip- 
ping out of town into the cold 
dusk of a November evening, 
heading generally westward, 
but with entirely open minds 
where we were to lay our heads 
that night. L. stretched him- 


self out luxuriously in the seat 
beside me, gave a contented 
grunt, and lapsed into the 
silence of one who has achieved 
his heart’s desire. 

Now, looking at this episode 
in retrospect, it would un- 
doubtedly have been better if 
I had invested in two new tyres 
before starting, for the front 
ones in use were both distinctly 
‘dicky.’ Oertain it is that as 
a result of that bit of parsi- 
mony we came to suffer much 
tribulation. 

The weather outlook on 
Starting had been none too 
good, and we had not covered 
more than a very few miles 
before it began to rain. First 
just a drizzle, then settling into 
a good steady downpour, which 
quickly reduced the roads to 
the standard six inches of mud 
and water for which Japanese 
highways are noted in wet 
weather. It was just half an 
hour later that the near front 
tyre went off with a loud 
report, and by the time we 
had gone through the ritual of 
jacking-up and changing the 
wheel, we were both moist and 
profane. 

By this time it was quite 
dark, and the rain was coming 
down in @ way which left no 
hope of its clearing before the 
following morning at least. 
However, it did give us one 
thing we wanted, and that was 
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clear roads, because nearly all 
the other traffic had run for 
shelter. So we splashed along 
cheerily through the darkness, 
throwing a bow wave of mud 
and water clear to each side of 
the road. All went well for a 
time and we were making pro- 
gress which was not too unsatis- 
factory, when disaster overtook 
us in the shape of a ‘ Travelling 
Ritz’ which had been parked 
in the middle of a village 
street. The ‘T. R.,’ I should 
explain, is the outfit of the 
Japanese peripatetic macaroni 
vendor. It consists of a neat 
little two-wheeled handcart, 
drawn by the proprietor him- 
self. The lower part is fitted 
with a boiler and charcoal 
furnace for cooking the maca- 
roni, and the upper with shelves 
and racks to hold the bowls, 
dishes and trays in which the 
delicacy is delivered ‘all ’ot’ 
to customers. The top is 
covered with an oil-paper roof, 
and at one end there is a large 
Square transparency, illumi- 
nated from within by a paraffin 
lamp, setting forth the owner’s 
name and address, and in one 
large unmistakable character, 
UDON (Macaroni). 

Now the Japanese have park- 
ing habits with all vehicles 
which are entirely their own. 
When they decide to stop, 
they just stop. Any thought 
of drawing to the side of the 
road,*or the possibility of 
something else coming along, 
never occurs to them. This 
macaroni merchant was no 
exception. He had doubtless 
received an order for a couple 
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of. bowls from one of the houses 
adjacent, so he had come to an 
anchor right in the middle of 
the village street. 

There seemed enough room, 
but visibility was none too 
good, and it would have been 
wiser to slow down rather 
more than I did. When too 
late, I found that the road 
was built on a steep camber at 
that point, also that it was 
very slippery, so that only by 
pulling over towards the middle 
could we avoid landing the car 
in a particularly nasty ditch. 
I thought we were clear of the 
Ritz, but unfortunately the 


edge of the rear mudguard 
caught the projecting end of 
his axle; there was a terrific 
crash, and we knew we were in 
for trouble. 

Getting out as quickly as 


possible and running back to 
the scene of the disaster, we 
found the Ritz reposing on its 
side in the ditch with the lamp 
out, while a loud hissing from 
the interior proclaimed to the 
world at large that the moist 
macaroni was slipping into and 
putting out the fire. Standing 
mournfully contemplating the 
ruin was the owner. Long ex- 
perience in Japan has shown 
that the best and quickest way 
out of a mess of this description 
is @ prompt apology and an 
offer of adequate compensation. 
Any attempt to argue about 
the rights and wrongs of his 
having been in the middle of 
the road would have got us 
nowhere, and only led to delay 
and exasperation all round. 
So I tendered suitable apologies, 
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adding the explanation that 
the slippery state of the road 
had been largely responsible. 
This mollified the gentleman 
to a great extent before he had 
even got over the first shock. 
L. hauled the Ritz out of the 
ditch and we set it on its wheels 
again. By this time the in- 
evitable crowd had gathered. 
The mere fact that it was ten 
o’clock on a cold wet night was 
not to prove any impediment 
to @ full attendance on such a 
front-page event as a collision 
between a motor-car and the 
village macaroni cart. There 
had been no such excitement 
in that village since the fall of 
Port Arthur. Everybody, of 
course, wanted to know all 
about it and to offer opinions 
and advice, and equally, of 
course, there were not lacking 
one or two truculent ones who 
wanted to make trouble. Here, 
however, the prompt apology 
was already having the desired 
effect, and the owner was busily 
explaining to all and sundry 
that everything was quite all 
right. 

** Tt really was not the gentle- 
man’s fault at all, as the road 
is slippery, and in any case he 
is going to pay me full com- 
pensation.’”’ At the magic word 
compensation @ murmur of 
approval went round the crowd, 
and it was evident that our 
stock had appreciated, and 
the truculent ones quietly 
effaced themselves. 

Then came the problem of 
assessing the damage. We were 
quite willing to pay any reason- 
able amount, not wishing the 
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unfortunate man to be out of 
pocket in any way, but there 
was always the danger of some 
outsider interfering to push up 
the price and get a share for 
himself ; or, worse still, that of 
the police arriving and trying 
to make a case of it, which 
would have meant interminable 
delays. A look inside the cart 
revealed a rather nasty mess, 
and as far as could be seen 
some six or seven bowls had 
been broken, the lamp had 
gone west, while the whole of 
the interior was coated with 
a slimy mixture of macaroni, 
paraffin, and charcoal. 

“Well, how much do you 
think will cover the honourable 
damage?” But that was the 


difficulty. First there were 
the bowls at, say, 10 sen each ; 
then the lamp, perhaps 50 sen, 


plus so many pounds of maca- 
roni, the charcoal, and the oil. 
In addition to all this there was 
the question of consequential 
damage due to the loss of an 
evening’s trade, which was no 
light matter in itself. The poor 
man did not know what to say, 
but stood there scratching his 
head and trying to compute 
the damage. He was hopelessly 
handicapped, for no Japanese 
can add two and two together 
without the help of an abacus. 
All the time the crowd 
seethed around, almost smother- 
ing us with suffocating curiosity 
and advice, while the rain 
poured impartially down on 
all concerned. At last, seeing 
there was very little hope of a 
decision from the other side, 
we suggested that perhaps five 
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yen might be acceptable. The 
man’s face cleared immediately, 
while awed and respectful mur- 
murs of “Five yen” went 
round among the crowd. From 
the profuse thanks with which 
he took the note, it was evi- 
dently at least twice what he 
had expected, but in any case 
we were glad to get out of it 
so cheaply, for the initial crash 
had sounded more like fifty 
yen than five. With renewed 
thanks and expressions of good- 
will we then splashed off into 
the night. 

Heavens, but how it did 
rain! Hood and side-curtains 
will keep off a certain amount, 
but there are limits, and in 
the present case they were 
about as useful as a basket 
would have been. Not long 
afterwards we ran in among 
hills with the road getting 
narrower and but few signs of 
civilisation beyond a solitary 
line of telegraph poles. We 
breasted a pass, and on the 
farther side came upon a dismal- 
looking village. As it was now 
near midnight, we decided we 
had better try to find accom- 
modation. In the summer, 
Japanese villagers sit up prac- 
tically all night, especially if 
they have electric light (as 
most of them do) on an all-in 
rate per month. This place, 
however, was that rather rare 
thing in Japan, a village to 
which the blessings of electricity 
had not yet penetrated; so 
everything was in darkness. 
It consisted of the one street, 
perhaps a quarter of a mile in 
length, so we ran the full 


distance, turned round, and 
went all the way back again ; 
but we could not manage to 
locate the inn because all the 
houses looked exactly alike. 
Then we got back to the middle 
again, stopped, and wondered 
what we had better do. Thanks 
to the various delays it was 
very late, we were cold, tired, 
wet, and hungry. Drastic 
measures seemed indicated, and 
three or four raucous blasts 
from the Klaxon echoed through 
the night air to mingle with 
the dismal hissing of the rain. 
That did it. 

In a few seconds we heard 
doors and shutters being un- 
fastened, muttering voices, and 
here and there saw gleams of 
light. Soon dim spectral figures 
carrying lanterns could be seen 
walking towards us, stopping at 
a respectful distance to gaze 
at this strange visitant. It 
must be remembered that at 
the time of which I am writing 
motor-cars were somewhat of 
a rarity in Japan, and the 
arrival of one at midnight in 
@ mountain village far off the 
beaten track was an event 
about equal to a visit from 
Mars. It was some little time 
before we could persuade any 
of them to approach near 
enough for conversation, for 
the idea that either of these 
two ‘ celestial visitants ’ in the 
strange machine could speak 
their language penetrated 
but slowly. At last one man 
ventured to come up, and we 
explained to him that we were 
looking for the inn. He im- 
mediately turned and beckoned 
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to another who, it appeared, 
actually belonged to the inn. 
‘“ Would we please condescend 
to follow him ? ” and he walked 
on ahead waving his lantern. 
We followed with a bodyguard 
of the bolder spirits walking 
on each side of the car, and 
the rest, some seventy or eighty 
strong, tailing on behind. 

By this time the whole 
village was astir, and the ar- 
rival of royalty, or a fire, could 
not have created more excite- 
ment. Soon we reached the 
inn at the far end of the 
village, our guide yelled some- 
thing through the open doorway, 
and immediately three or four 
half-dressed waitresses came 
tumbling out with shouts 
of ‘ Irrasshai!’’ (Welcome), 
closely followed by the pro- 
prietor and the rest of the staff. 
The 


It was a royal welcome. 
entire staff of the inn lined up, 


bowing to the ground; the 
rest of the village, standing 
round in a respectful semi- 
circle, looked on with admira- 
tion and envy, and the cause 
of it all—two bedraggled 
foreigners—were far too wet 
and weary to be appreciative 
of all the attention. 

“Rooms? Why, certainly,” 
said the proprietor, and ‘“‘ No 
trouble at all’ in response to 
our apology for knocking him 
up at this unearthly hour of 
the night. In no time the 
waitresses were busy handing 
in our portable belongings, and 
then came the question of 
what to do with the car. 
There was nothing in the nature 
of a garage, and the proprietor 
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was profuse in his apologies 
that the doorway was too 
narrow to permit of the car 
being driven into the kitchen. 
The only thing we could think 
of was to line it up as close 
alongside the building as pos- 
sible where it would get some 
protection from the eaves, 
which, a8 in most Japanese 
buildings, projected two or 
three feet. Actually it was 
already so wet and dirty 
that it could have come to 
little harm wherever we had 
left it. 

I proceeded to manceuvre 
it into position, and had just 
got it nicely arranged when 
there was a loud crunch, and 
first the rear, and then the 
front end of the driving side 
settled down into the road. 
On investigation we found it 
was down to the axle at both 
ends, with each wheel resting 
in a gaping hole. Only too 
late I remembered something 
which should have occurred to 
me before, and that is the 
peculiar methods of drain con- 
struction prevalent in Japanese 
villages. They dig a trench 
about two feet deep down the 
side of the road, line the 
bottom and sides with stones, 
and cover the top with planks, 
on which the earth is replaced. 
In a little time it becomes 
indistinguishable from the rest 
of the road. Of course, in a 
year or two the planks decay, 
leaving dangerously weak spots 
along the roadside. Into one 
of these I had blundered. At 
both ends. By this time I was 
feeling so tired and generally 
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fed up that I was all for leaving 
the car where it was till the 
morning. L., however, whose 
spirits had been steadily re- 
viving with every additional 
mile that we left Osaka behind 
us, was made of sterner stuff, 
and insisted that it must be 
got out before we went to bed, 
80 once again we set to work. 
We had plenty of enthusiastic 
assistants who were embarras- 
sing in their desire to be of 
help. With intent to get as 
much shelter for the car as 
possible I had succeeded in 
lining it so close to the building 
that there was no room for 
anyone to get between, and, as 
this was the side that was 
down, it made matters some- 
what difficult. It was only 


after over an hour’s trying 
work in the pouring rain, with 
the assistance of the jack, 


sundry levers, chunks of wood 
and planks, that the car was 
restored to terra firma, and 
then, after gratefully thanking 
all our assistants, we were glad 
to go inside. 

Meanwhile the inn staff had 
not been idle. I wonder in 
what other country in the world 
hotel servants, after being 
knocked up in the middle of a 
winter’s night, would volun- 
tarily set to work to boil a 
bath and get ready a hot dinner 
for two stray motorists. This 
was exactly what they had 
done, and. after a refreshing 
soak in the hot water we were 
able to sit down to a really 
good Japanese dinner which 
we thoroughly enjoyed in spite 
of its being nearly two o’clock 
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in the morning. 
turned in. 

“Get up, you lazy devil, it’s 
seven o’clock and a fine day,” 
was the remark of L. which 
drew me back from a land where 
my dreams had been a mixed 
grill of macaroni, spare wheels, 
and ditches. I tried to roll 
over again for another nap, 
but he unfeelingly opened out 
the shutters right in front of 
me, and sure enough there was 
real sunshine and a bright blue 
sky. 

Now that day’s doings con- 
sisted of just plain motoring ; 
they might have been described 
a3 uneventful had it not been 
for the fact that— 


A. It began to rain again 
shortly after we had 
started, and continued to 
do so steadily and re- 
lentlessly all day. 

B. We had two punctures and 
another blow-out, all of 
which had to be repaired 
out in the open. 

C. They included the crossing 
of a mountain pass with 
fifteen ferocious hairpin 
bends, round each of 
which the car had to be 
mancuvred with great 
care and circumspection. 

D. We were obliged to negotiate 
two long stretches of road 
under heavy repairs, 
where the car had to be 
precariously supported on 
planks and  crowbars 
resting on the shoulders 
of coolies. 


After all this it will be under- 
stood that by eight o’clock 


Then we 
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that night we were quite ready 
to find some spot in which to 
lay our damp and weary heads, 
and when we came across a 
brightly lighted sign indicating 
a side-road and bearing the 
legend Togo Onsen Ryokan 
(Togo Hot Springs Hotel), we 
looked upon it with considerable 
favour. 

And it certainly proved good. 
Plenty of electric light and 
a bevy of smiling waitresses 
to welcome us with exclama- 
tions of astonishment at our 
arriving on such a night. 

“ What about the car ? ” 

“Oh, just drive it right up 
into the doorway, that will 
keep it out of the rain. You 
are the only guests so it won’t 
be in the way.” 

And then inside to a‘ cosy 
room, out of our wet things 


and into warm padded kimonos, 
and a few minutes later into 
that hot bath. 

And what a bath it was! 
None of your cold uncomfort- 


able porcelain tubs, but a 
great big tank of sweet-smelling 
pine four feet deep and eight 
feet square, sunk into the floor. 
It had a seat fixed all round 
the sides about half-way down 
and a constant stream of hot 
mineral water gushing in at 
one side and running out at 
the other. We lay there and 
soaked like a couple of seals 
until a voice from the door 
announced that dinner was 
ready and would we please 
condescend to partake of same. 

The dinner was excellent ; 
a8 the only guests we were 
getting all the attention and 
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service, and it looked as if we 
were booked to enjoy the good 
long session in the land of nod 
which had been denied to us 
the previous night. With all 
these favourable portents it 
must have been some evil 
curiosity that impelled us to 
ask what the ordinary means 
of communication were with 
this lonely spot; for it was 
evident from the style of the 
building and its equipment 
that they had a more regular 
clientéle than that furnished 
by occasional motorists or the 
countryfolk of the district. We 
were told that there was a 
recently completed railway with 
a Station only a mile or 80 away. 
“ Trains from Osaka and Kyoto 
come through twice a day, and 
in the summer we get many 
guests from those cities.” L. 
winced at the mention of Osaka, 
and I could see he was in danger 
of lapsing back into the state 
of nerves which the mere phy- 
sical discomforts since the start 
of the trip had largely dispelled. 
However, we took comfort from 
the fact that it was hardly 
likely that there would be any 
visitors arriving at that time 
of the year and in such atrocious 
weather, and were on the point 
of ordering our beds to be 
prepared when afar off we 
heard the whistle of a loco- 
motive. 

“ That’s the last train in,” 
said our waitress. 

Some fifteen minutes later 
there were signs of disturbance 
without. First came a hoot- 
toot-toot, and then the un- 
mistakable rattle of a Ford 
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fed up that I was all for leaving 
the car where it was till the 
morning. L., however, whose 
spirits had been steadily re- 
viving with every additional 
mile that we left Osaka behind 
us, was made of sterner stuff, 
and insisted that it must be 
got out before we went to bed, 
80 once again we set to work. 
We had plenty of enthusiastic 
assistants who were embarras- 
sing in their desire to be of 
help. With intent to get as 
much shelter for the car as 
possible I had succeeded in 
lining it so close to the building 
that there was no room for 
anyone to get between, and, as 
this was the side that was 
down, it made matters some- 
what difficult. It was only 
after over an hour’s trying 
work in the pouring rain, with 
the assistance of the jack, 
sundry levers, chunks of wood 
and planks, that the car was 
restored to terra firma, and 
then, after gratefully thanking 
all our assistants, we were glad 
to go inside. 

Meanwhile the inn staff had 
not been idle. I wonder in 
what other country in the world 
hotel servants, after being 
knocked up in the middle of a 
winter’s night, would volun- 
tarily set to work to boil a 
bath and get ready a hot dinner 
for two stray motorists. This 
was exactly what they had 
done, and after a refreshing 
soak in the hot water we were 
able to sit down to a really 
good Japanese dinner which 
we thoroughly enjoyed in spite 
of its being nearly two o’clock 


in the morning. 
turned in. 

“Get up, you lazy devil, it’s 
seven o’clock and a fine day,” 
was the remark of L. which 
drew me back from a land where 
my dreams had been a mixed 
grill of macaroni, spare wheels, 
and ditches. I tried to roll 
over again for another nap, 
but he unfeelingly opened out 
the shutters right in front of 
me, and sure enough there was 
real sunshine and a bright blue 
sky. 

Now that day’s doings con- 
sisted of just plain motoring ; 
they might have been described 
as uneventful had it not been 
for the fact that— 


A. It began to rain again 
shortly after we had 
started, and continued to 
do so steadily and re- 
lentlessly all day. 

B. We had two punctures and 
another blow-out, all of 
which had to be repaired 
out in the open. 

C. They included the crossing 
of a mountain pass with 
fifteen ferocious hairpin 
bends, round each of 
which the car had to be 
mancuvred with great 
care and circumspection. 

D. We were obliged to negotiate 
two long stretches of road 
under heavy repairs, 
where the car had to be 
precariously supported on 
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planks and  crowbars 
resting on the shoulders 
of coolies. 


After all this it will be under- 
stood that by eight o’clock 
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that night we were quite ready 
to find some spot in which to 
lay our damp and weary heads, 
and when we came across a 
brightly lighted sign indicating 
a side-road and bearing the 
legend Togo Onsen Ryokan 
(Togo Hot Springs Hotel), we 
looked upon it with considerable 
favour. 

And it certainly proved good. 
Plenty of electric light and 
a bevy of smiling waitresses 
to welcome us with exclama- 
tions of astonishment at our 
arriving on such a night. 

“ What about the car ? ”’ 

“Oh, just drive it right up 
into the doorway, that will 
keep it out of the rain. You 
are the only guests so it won’t 
be in the way.” 

And then inside to a° cosy 
room, out of our wet things 


and into warm padded kimonos, 
and a few minutes later into 
that hot bath. 

And what a bath it was! 
None of your cold uncomfort- 


able porcelain tubs, but a 
great big tank of sweet-smelling 
pine four feet deep and eight 
feet square, sunk into the floor. 
It had a seat fixed all round 
the sides about half-way down 
and @ constant stream of hot 
mineral water gushing in at 
one side and running out at 
the other. We lay there and 
soaked like a couple of seals 
until a voice from the door 
announced that dinner was 
ready and would we please 
condescend to partake of same. 

The dinner was excellent ; 
as the only guests we were 
getting all the attention and 
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service, and it looked as if we 
were booked to enjoy the good 
long session in the land of nod 
which had been denied to us 
the previous night. With all 
these favourable portents it 
must have been some evil 
curiosity that impelled us to 
ask what the ordinary means 
of communication were with 
this lonely spot; for it was 
evident from the style of the 
building and its equipment 
that they had a more regular 
clientéle than that furnished 
by occasional motorists or the 
countryfolk of the district. We 
were told that there was a 
recently completed railway with 
a Station only a mile or 80 away. 
“ Trains from Osaka and Kyoto 
come through twice a day, and 
in the summer we get many 
guests from those cities.” LL. 
winced at the mention of Osaka, 
and I could see he was in danger 
of lapsing back into the state 
of nerves which the mere phy- 
sical discomforts since the start 
of the trip had largely dispelled. 
However, we took comfort from 
the fact that it was hardly 
likely that there would be any 
visitors arriving at that time 
of the year and in such atrocious 
weather, and were on the point 
of ordering our beds to be 
prepared when afar off we 
heard the whistle of a loco- 
motive. 

“ That’s the last train in,”’ 
said our waitress. 

Some fifteen minutes later 
there were signs of disturbance 
without. First came a hoot- 
toot-toot, and then the un- 
mistakable rattle of a Ford 
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that has seen much service 
drawing up at the entrance. 
Ribald voices mingled with 
those of the staff shouting 
a welcome. ‘* Visitors,” ex- 
claimed our waitress, and she 
shot off downstairs like a scared 
rabbit. We tiptoed to the head 
of the stairs and listened. It 
sounded like a large party, and, 
yes, the accent was unmistak- 
able. ‘Osaka merchants,’ 
wailed L., ‘‘ and drunk at that.” 

There were no less than eight 
of them, they had been priming 
themselves up on the train, and 
now they streamed in to our 
hitherto peaceful haven de- 
manding wine, women, and 
song in no uncertain terms ; 
terms that spelled good-bye to 
any prospects of a quiet night. 
They were put into the next- 
best rooms (at least we had 
the best, having been the first 


arrivals), which were just be- 
low ours, and thereafter they 


proceeded to make night 
hideous with obscene songs, the 
twanging of samisens, that most 
discordant of unmusical instru- 
ments, and the shrill squeals of 
the local talent. Worst of all, 
they succeeded in monopolising 
the whole of the attendants, 
and as we had been already 
bathed and dined it was evi- 
dently considered that we could 
be safely left to fend for our- 
selves until such time as the 
vociferous demands of the new- 
comers had been satisfied. 

All we were wanting was 
beds, but we could not find 
anybody to supply them, and 
it was nearly midnight, when 
we forcibly waylaid one of 
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the waitresses in the corridor 
and refused to release her till 
she had produced a sufficiency 
of the wadded quilts with 
which Japanese beds are made 
up, before we finally got what 
we required. Even then it was 
not to sleep, for the din down- 
stairs kept going until after 
two o’clock. Protests were 
useless. They were eight and 
we were but two, and as they 
were spending a great deal 
more money, we just had to 
put up with it till they had 
finished their orgy. 

Sleep at last, but it seemed 
but a moment when there was 
a rattle at our door and one 
of the servants was calling us. 
I looked up and it was still 
dark. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” 

“Oh, we thought you would 
like to know there is a fire.”’ 

This was news with a ven- 
geance. “Get up, L., the place 
is on fire.” We bounced up, 
switched on the light, and 
started a hurried skirmish for 
our clothes, but then it struck 
us that there seemed very 
little noise and disturbance, so 
we turned to the waitress, who 
was sitting impassively by the 
door, for further enlightenment. 

‘¢ Oh no, it’s not here, but at 
@ village about a mile away, 
only we thought you would 
like to know. One of our 
clerks is going over to convey 
sympathy.” 

For a moment we stared at 
that girl with feelings too deep 
for words, and then, perhaps 
fortunately, the funny side of 
it struck us both at the same 
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moment, and we burst into a 
roar of laughter. The girl 
retreated, her face wearing 
a mixed expression of wonder 
and alarm. No doubt she 
meant well, but to be called 
from @ deep sleep at four in 
the morning, after being kept 
awake till after two, only 
to be apprised of a fire a mile 
away in which we were not in 
the least interested, was just 
one of the things which only 
@ long oriental schooling could 
enable one to regard with 
equanimity. Then we went 
back to bed. 

The Sunday morning which 
succeeded this hectic Saturday 
night found us with nothing 
left to consider but the question 
of getting back. Our peregri- 
nations in search of the simple 
life had landed us over on the 
west coast and some hundred 
and fifty miles from home. 
Luckily, there was an alterna- 
tive road which was likely to 
afford easier going, and the 
weather gave some promise of 
being a little less unkind. We 
made very good progress during 
the day, the rain kept off, 
tyres ceased from troubling, 
and the road proved rather 
better than we had hoped for. 
We began to have visions of 
getting home for a late dinner 
and at least a quiet night in 
our own beds, but there was 
just a latent thought that, per- 
haps, things were going too well. 
Might there not be an un- 
pleasant surprise waiting for 
us round the next corner? 
There was. 

It must have been about 
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eight o’clock when, a8 we were 
running through a fair-sized 
village already shuttered and 
closed up for the night, we 
noticed an obstruction on the 
road right ahead. As we came 
up it was plain to see that it 
was @ man lying prone across 
the middle of the road, leaving 
no room for us to pass on either 
side. We pulled up and got 
out to find that it was a young 
man in the garb of a labourer. 
At first we thought he was 
merely drunk, but a closer 
inspection showed a nasty 
wound on the side of his head 
with the hair all clotted with 
half-dried blood. Here was a 
nice mess indeed, and it began 
to look as if the prize item of 
our trip had been reserved for 
the last lap. There was not a 
soul anywhere in sight, and it 
would have been a perfectly 
easy matter for us to lift him 
sufficiently to one side to allow 
passage for the car and to drive 
on; but there were two very 
good reasons which made that 
impossible. In the first place, 
common humanity could not 
let us leave the poor wretch 
on the road in that condition ; 
secondly, it was certain that 
before long we should have been 
seen and, being a motor-car, 
naturally connected up with 
the injured man. So the only 
thing to do seemed to be to 
try and help, with the very 
certain risk of being accused of 
having done the damage. 

At that time motor-cars were 
in none too good odour in 
Japan. They savoured a little 
too much of an ostentatious 
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display of wealth, and there 
had unquestionably been quite 
a number of nasty accidents, 
due partly to the reckless driv- 
ing of the native chauffeurs, 
and partly to the blind obsti- 
nacy and carelessness of the 
pedestrians who would not 
get out of the way. Lay the 
blame where one will, motors 
were not popular, and this 
explains our feelings of concern 
at the predicament into which 
we had so unwittingly blun- 
dered. We did not have long 
to wait for developments. A 
boy emerged from nowhere in 
particular, took one glance at 
the scene, sized up the situation 
with the perspicacity of his age, 
and dashed off down the street 
with all the vim and ardour of 
a cub reporter who has landed 
a murder scoop on his first day 
out. “ That’s torn it,” said L. 
ruefully, and it certainly had. 
Windows and doors were open- 
ing up all the way down the 
street, and in a very few 
minutes we were surrounded 
by @ crowd which, if not 
definitely hostile, was at least 
not exactly verging on good 
fellowship. 

Continued mutterings of 
“ What is it ? ” “‘ Oh, motor-car 
and somebody run over,” &c., 
&ec.; but, with the peculiar 
docility of the Japanese crowd 
when lacking direction, nothing 
was done. They stood and 
stared and muttered, and though 
we appealed to two or three of 
the least unintelligent-looking, 
they only shook their heads 
and edged away, showing very 
evident fear of being mixed up 
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with any trouble themselves. 
It was clear by now that we 
were in for a long session, and 
that the only hope of getting 
any action at all would be with 
the aid of the police, who had 
not so far put in an appearance. 
On our asking for the police 
station, one or two committed 
themselves so far as to wave 
their hands in a certain direc- 
tion. L. went off to investi- 
gate. While he was away I 
appealed again to the crowd 
to help make the victim a 
little more comfortable, but 
without any success. Nobody 
would so much as lay a finger 
on him, so I arranged him in 
an easier position and propped 
his head up a little while 
listening to the crowd’s com- 
ments that he was certainly 
dead, or in any case soon would 
be. I could see, however, that 
he was breathing, and also 
could not help but notice a 
strong smell of saké, which 
made it look as if our first 
surmise, that he had fallen as 
the result of a drinking bout, 
might be the correct one. 

And then L. returned with a 
choice specimen of Japanese 
country policeman complete 
with cap, sword, and note-book, 
plus a very swelling sense of 
importance at having some- 
thing out of the ordinary to 
attend to. We could see at 
once that this was a chance 
which had not come his way 
before and was not likely to 
again, so he was all for making 
the most of it. Further, it 
must be borne in mind that 
promotion in the Japanese 
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police force is very directly 
dependent on the number of 
note-books that can be filled 
in the course of a year. He 
walked round the car, after 
importantly ordering the crowd 
to stand back, looked at every- 
thing closely, noted down the 
number and several other par- 
ticulars, and blew the horn 
two or three times. Then, in 
@ loud and authoritative voice, 
he demanded, ‘‘ Where is the 
driver?’’ I pleaded guilty. 
Next question, ‘‘Who is the 
owner?” Again I had to 
confess my guilt. This resulted 
in a prolonged official stare 
followed by ‘‘ Baka ni suru na ”’ 
(Don’t take me for a fool). 

This is explained by the fact 
that the Japanese rarely or 
never drive their own cars. 
To do so would be considered 
derogatory ; somewhat equi- 
valent to pulling their own 
rickshaws. 

Convinced finally that I really 
was both owner and driver by 
seeing car and driving licences, 
he laboriously copied the details 
from these into his book, turned 
away from me as from a 
creature beneath contempt and 
addressed himself to L. ‘“ And 
what was his position in the 
car, what were we doing there, 
where had we come from, and 
where were we going?” all 
replies going into the book. 
By this time a good hour had 
elapsed since we first stopped, 
and the victim was still lying 
on the ground unconscious and 
unattended. From the rate of 
progress we looked like being 
there all night. 
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Having at last got all the 
details he possibly could from 
L. and myself, and all the time 
having obstinately refused to 
listen to any explanation from 
us about what had happened, 
he at last turned his attention 
to the victim. He asked the 
assembled multitude (for every 
Japanese for miles seemed to 
have rallied round), ‘‘ Who is 
he ? ” but there was no reply. 
Seemingly nobody knew him, 
or if anyone did he was not 
anxious to acknowledge the 
fact. The next question, and 
he indicated the body con- 
temptuously with his foot, was, 
“Is he dead?” I took it on 
myself to answer, “ No, but he 
will be if he is left there much 
longer. How about taking him 
to a hospital? ’’ This merely 
drew a ferocious look with a 
loud “ Dammatte,’” the Jap- 
anese equivalent of ‘ Shut up.” 

At this, overtaxed nature 
gave way, and grasping that 
policeman gently but firmly by 
the sleeves, we led him away 
from the car and the crowd, 
saying that we wished to put 
a few words into his honourable 
ears. We started off by 
addressing him as Kacho 
(Superintendent), a rank to 
which I am sure he was not 
entitled, but it soothed his 
feelings and made him a little 
more human. Then we ad- 
dressed a little homily to him 
about ourselves. Here we were, 
two Englishmen, of some small 
position in Osaka where we 
came from. Followed pro- 
duction of our business cards, 
with our various styles and 
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titles in our respective firms 
inscribed on them in Japanese 
characters. The possession of 
@ motor-car proved that we 
must be men of at least some 
substance, and, as such, un- 
accustomed to being addressed 
as inferiors even by an Official 
of his rank and eminence. All 
this was reeled off in good 
sonorous Japanese, and by the 
time we had finished he was 
reduced to a point where he 
was treating us with reasonable 
respect. To crown all, we came 
out with the truly staggering 
assertion that we had had 
nothing to do with the accident 
at all. This was really too 
much, and more than he could 
bring himself to believe all at 
once. { 

“ But if that is really true, 
then why did you stop ? ”’ 

We explained the difficulty, 


first, of not being able to get 
round the body, and secondly, 
that having kind and sym- 
pathetic natures we naturally 
wanted to help a fellow creature 


in distress. This seemed to be 
quite a new one to him. The 
idea that anybody should want 
deliberately to take a little 
trouble over a matter which 
was not his direct concern was 
one of those things beyond his 
comprehension. With all these 
unexpected and involved de- 
velopments he was quite at a 
loss, and finally he appealed 
to us for guidance and ad- 
vice, whereupon we naturally 
suggested the advisability of 
getting the victim to a doctor 
as quickly as possible. The 
whereabouts of the nearest 
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doctor was the next question, 
but it appeared that there 
was a hospital at the next 
village about a mile farther 
on. There was more wonder 
on the part of the policeman 
when he found we were willing 
to take the injured man along 
in the car. He was carefully 
lifted in beside me, and with L. 
standing on one running-board 
and the policeman on the other, 
and the crowd running along- 
side or behind, we started 
off. 

In a matter of minutes we 
reached the next village, and 
the policeman indicated a fair- 
sized building as the hospital. 
All was in darkness. We 
hammered vigorously on the 
gate, but it was nearly five 
minutes before a sleepy voice 
from within demanded the 
nature of our business, and 
some further time elapsed before 
the gate was actually unbarred. 
A tousled head and indignant 
individual in a dirty night ki- 
mono was revealed. On learn- 
ing what was wanted, he told us 
in effect to go away and come 
back during the surgery hours 
the next day. We pleaded the 
urgency of the case, and in 
the meantime he was joined 
by @ sleepy-looking nurse who 
seemed to have a better under- 
standing of things; for, after 
she had talked with him, he 
grumblingly said that the 
patient would be admitted, but 
that it would be necessary to 
go through some official pro- 
cedure first. This consisted 
in his taking his place at a 
desk in @ small office, and in- 
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dicating that I must present 
myself on the other side of the 
partition and talk to him 
through a pigeon-hole. He 
then produced a large printed 
form and began asking my 
name, age, address, business, 
nationality, and so on. 

This hardly seemed to be in 
order, and I pointed out to him 
that the subject concerned was 
still outside in the car un- 
conscious, and that it was not 
my pedigree that was wanted, 
for I was not even next-of-kin. 
This was a regular poser, be- 
cause the rules of the hospital 
clearly called for the form to be 
properly filled in before any 
patient could be admitted. We 
seemed to have come to a dead 
end again. However, a sug- 
gestion that the best way might 
be to revive the patient, after 


which he could give his own 
data, received fairly favourable 
consideration, but there was 
just a small matter of a fee 


which had to be paid. ‘‘ How 
much is the honourable fee ? ” 
“ Fifty sen.”’ And that matter 
having been satisfactorily dis- 
posed of, he smiled and became 
more human. 

Meanwhile the nurse, who 
seemed to be a capable woman, 
had already somewhat short- 
circuited the red tape by moving 
the patient into a small operat- 
ing room, and was engaged in 
washing the wound. My friend, 
who proved to be the doctor, 
now joined her, and, after making 
his professional examination, 
announced that there did not 
seem to be anything very 
serious, and, following on a 
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sniff at the patient’s breath, 
remarked that it seemed to be 
more the effects of saké than 
anything else. 

“Does anybody know who 
he is?” Some of the people 
of the neighbourhood had been 
crowding their way into the 
room, and one of them said, 
“* Why, it’s Jiro.” This raised 
an immediate and unsym- 
pathetic laugh, and we gathered 
from subsequent comments that 
Jiro was @ well-known bad 
character of whom anything 
might be expected. 

By this time the sympathies 
of the crowd had veered round 
to us, the policeman was quite 
satisfied that we were in no 
way to blame, and there was 
really nothing to prevent our 
leaving but one small difficulty, 
that being the risk of after- 
effects. In a land teeming 
with ‘no cure no pay’ lawyers, 
whose sole ambition in life is to 
assist the poor and indigent to 
bring suits against anybody 
who looks as if he might have 
even @ little money, there was 
a@ very real danger in our leayv- 
ing before we had it finally and 
definitely established that we 
had been in no way responsible 
for the accident. Our two 
unsupported statements would 
have been no use against those 
of the twenty or thirty wit- 
nesses who, in a few weeks’ 
time, could have been produced 
to swear that with their own 
eyes they had seen us brutally 
knock their poor friend Jiro 
over and heartlessly drive away. 

The only way, therefore, was 
to hang on till Jiro recovered 
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consciousness, even if it meant 
staying all night, and then 
persuade him to tell us what 
had happened. We made this 
clear to the policeman and the 
doctor, and they agreed that 
it would be best, so we all 
settled down for a further wait. 
Then came a bit of unexpected 
help from another man who 
had looked in. On recognising 
who it was he laughed and said 
that he was not surprised. ‘I 
saw Jiro and Magobei the carter 
drinking in the local saké shop 
earlier in the evening. They 
were both pretty drunk then, 
and when they went out, Jiro 
sat on the back of the car 
singing songs. He must have 
gone to sleep and fallen off.’ 
The policemay questioned this 
man on the worthy Magobei’s 
probable whereabouts, eliciting 
the information that he was 


taking a load of goods to a 
town farther down the valley 
and was probably on _ the 


road yet. We suggested that 
it would be well to go after 
him with the car and secure 
his testimony. The policeman 
was quite agreeable to this, 
and we were just about to start 
when there was another diver- 
sion. A dirty, dishevelled, and 
hard-faced woman forced her 
way in and introduced herself 
as Mrs Jiro. Her dear husband, 
she had heard, had been brutally 
murdered by some foreigners 
in a motor-car, and she wanted 
something done about it quickly. 
Here was she left a widow with 
six small children to provide 
for, and the price of rice, fish, 
and charcoal higher than it 
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had ever been before, and what 
she was going to do she did not 
know. One thing she did know 
though, and that was that 
those foreigners would have to 
pay, and Pay, and Pay, or she 
was going to know the reason 
why. All this and a great 
deal more to the same effect 
was reeled off at the top of her 
voice and at breathless speed, 
and for some time it was 
impossible for anybody else to 
get a word in at all. At last 
she stopped from sheer ex- 
haustion, and then the doctor 
explained that far from being 
dead she would be glad to 
hear that Jiro was very much 
alive and in a short time 
would be restored to her as 
good as new. He also added 
that the foreigners were in no 
way to blame, and had in fact 
been very kind to her husband. 

By this time the lady had 
got her second wind and started 
a@ further outburst. Nonsense ; 
of course Jiro was dead. Didn’t 
she know a perfectly good 
corpse when she saw one? 
Besides, anybody who was hit 
by one of those man-killing 
machines simply must be dead, 
anyhow. No, Jiro was dead, 
she was a widow, her children 
were fatherless, and _ the 
foreigners must pay. Not a 
little money, but much money. 
Why, Jiro (the best and kindest 
of husbands) would have lived 
another thirty years at least, 
and during that time he would 
have earned many thousands 
of yen. Allof that the foreigners 
must pay. Certainly if Jiro 
was the village drunkard his 
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spouse was entitled to rank as 
village nagger-in-chief, and I 
could hardly blame the poor 
devil from frequent drownings 
of his woes when tied up to a 
fury like that. 

It was rather unfortunate, 
however, for the lady’s dreams 
of a prosperous and carefree 
future at our expense that, 
right in the middle of her 
tirade, the corpse presumptive 
suddenly gave vent to a cém- 
bined grunt and snort, opened 
his eyes and sat up. He looked 
around him wildly for a moment, 
ejaculated “‘ Gimme some more 
saké,” then fell back and went 
calmly off into a deep sleep, 
the normality and healthiness 
of which was shown by loud 
and regular snores. 

Mrs Jiro, brought up short 
by this unexpected resurrection, 
gave one look which was far 


more indicative of anger than 
sorrow on her once more re- 
cumbent spouse, hissed at him 
the word * Baka !’’ (Idiot) and 
stalked out with indignation 
registered in every line of her 


figure. The hearty gust of 
laughter which followed her 
doubtless did not help to allay 
her feelings of righteous wrath. 
To complete our exoneration, 
however, we felt it essential 
to get hold of Magobei and 
secure his statement, and in 
any case the night was now so 
far spent that it did not much 
matter how we got through 
the rest of it. Leaving L. to 
hold the fort at the hospital, 
the policeman and I set off in 
the car (with rosy visions of 
several well-filled note-books 
VOL.” CCXL.—NO. MCCCCLIII. 
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as the result of his night’s work 
he was by now more than 
friendly) and, proceeding slowly 
down the road, kept a sharp 
look-out for anything in the 
shape of a horse-drawn cart. 
We had not gone many miles 
when something -loomed up 
ahead, and there sure enough 
was a large cart. It was 
stationary, and the reason be- 
came plain when we found the 
driver sprawling on the floor 
fast asleep. The horse, left to 
his own devices, had only con- 
sidered it necessary to go as 
far as the nearest succulent 
hedge of convenient height, and 
was enjoying his supper. 

There seemed little doubt 
but that this was the outfit 
we were looking for, so we 
stopped and the policeman set 
to work to wake the driver. 
This did not prove easy. There 
he lay, flat on his back in a 
nimbus of saké fumes, his 
mouth wide open, a most un- 
lovely object, while regularly 
every few seconds a stentorian 
snore profaned the peace of the 
night. Seldom have I seen a 
more striking example of the 
vileness of man than was exem- 
plified in the person of him who, 
we expected, was Mr Magobei. 
It was only after some ten 
minutes of pulling, pushing, 
and shouting in his ears that 
he gradually returned to con- 
sciousness, and then with a 
cavernous yawn he sat up and 
stared in a dazed way at us 
and his surroundings. 

The policeman took out his 
little book and began his in- 
quisition. 

2B 
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“Ts your name Magobei ? ” 

‘¢ Bh—er—yes.”’ 

‘¢- Where are you going, and 
if so, why ? ” 

“ Er—I dunno.” 

‘‘ You’re drunk. Where were 
you drinking ? ” 

‘‘T dunno, don’t remember ; 
only remember lots saké.”’ 

“ Do you know Jiro ? ” 

“Know Jiro? Course I 
know Jiro. Known Jiro for 
years and years.” 

‘Where were you and Jiro 
drinking to-night ? ” 

“Dunno, some place; Jiro 
and I don’t care where we 
drink long as saké strong and 
cheap.” 

“Do you know that Jiro 
was found on the road with a 
cut head ? ” 


“ Wash that? Jiro hurt? 


That’s funny, very funny ; not 
surprised, 


Jiro was very 
drunk.” 

‘“‘ Did he fall off your cart ? ” 

“Dunno. Maybe; I was 
drunk too.” 

At last, however, he ad- 
mitted that he and Jiro had 
been drinking together, that 
he had offered Jiro a lift on his 
cart, and they had started out. 
Beyond that he had no recol- 
lections. Presumably he had 
fallen asleep soon after starting, 
Jiro had been bumped off the 
back of the cart to his undoing, 
and the horse had proceeded 
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peacefully on his way. It was 
rather a pity that the horse 
could not talk; for he was 
the only one of the trio in 
@ condition to give wus a 
coherent account of the night’s 
happenings. 

We took Magobei and his 
outfit back to the hospital and 
found that Jiro was awake 
again. There was a touching 
reunion between the _ two 
worthies. They vowed eternal 
friendship, then loudly and 
with one voice demanded 
more saké, getting somewhat 
abusive when this was denied 
them. The policeman, how- 
ever, brought them down to 
earth, and at last managed to 
get a signed, or rather a sealed, 
statement from them of what, 
to the best of their somewhat 
befuddled knowledge and be- 
lief, had happened. The main 
thing, though, was that all 
parties were now fully satisfied 
that we had had nothing to do 
with the accident, so we felt it 
safe to resume our way. 

It was now nearly five in the 
morning, and with fifty miles 
still to go it was nearly break- 
fast-time before we reached 
home, without, I hardly dare to 
say it, further incident. ‘ All 
things considered,” said L. as 
we parted outside his gate, 
“this has been a pretty good 
trip.” 
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“THOU art a soldier, there- 
fore seldom rich.”” Shakespeare 
evidently knew how things were 
in the British Army of his time, 
and its financial problems have 
not greatly improved since then. 
So it seemed at least to one 
impecunious subaltern, after a 
spell of twelve months in 
Rangoon, in the days when 
Rangoon was one of _ the 
brightest spots in the East. 

Polo, racing, paper-chases, 
dances, and membership of 


two of the gayest clubs in 
Asia left little out of a soldier’s 
pay for the necessary expenses 
of living, and that little was 
more than swallowed up by 


the cost of entertaining. The 
merchant princes of Rangoon, 
mostly of Scottish blood, were 
making fortunes in those days, 
and their lavish hospitality 
gave the lie direct to all vulgar 
aspersions on their race. But 
we could not accept their 
kindness without making some 
small effort to return it, and 
the net result of all these 
things was that after a year or 
two of Rangoon the average 
youngster was in a condition 
which he tersely described as 
‘stony-broke.’ So I was very 
pleased to hear that the com- 
pany to which I belonged was 
to proceed in the following 
December to the Andaman 
Islands, to relieve another com- 
pany then on detachment there, 


I may remark that those were 
the days of eight-company 
battalions, each company a 
hundred strong, with an estab- 
lishment of a captain and two 
subalterns. In India, however, 
owing to a variety of causes, 
there were frequently not more 
than two officers actually 
present with a company. 

The chief attraction which 
the Andamans had for me in 
my stony-broke condition was 
the report that beyond the 
cost of food and drink there 
was no possibility of spending 
money in the islands. Other- 
wise, the accounts we had 
heard of the Andamans were 
by no means favourable. The 
place was a convict settlement, 
and it was a8 a precaution 
against a possible rising that 
two companies of infantry, 
one British and one Indian, 
were stationed there. The 
officers of our detachment had 
written melancholy letters to 
the regiment, saying that there 
was nothing on earth to do, 
and that life was deadly dull. 

I had my doubts, however, 
about this view. The com- 
pany on detachment had two 
officers, of whom one was 
a racing man, the other a keen 
cricketer. Neither of them 
cared about field sports. Now 
the captain of my company 
and I had very similar tastes. 
We were both fond of shooting 
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and fishing, we both dabbled 
in natural history, and neither 
of us was fanatical enough 
about games to feel lost if they 
were not to be had. We had 
been together on detachment 
before, and I thought it prob- 
able that on a tropical island 
we might find several things 
to make life endurable. 

December came. We sailed 
for the Andamans, and on the 
third morning we reached Port 
Blair. Before evening the out- 
going detachment had handed 
over to us and embarked for 
Burma, leaving us to settle 
down as best we could in our 
new surroundings. 

We found that our home for 
the next year was to be on 
Ross Island, a_narrow hump of 
land less than a mile long 
which lies like a breakwater 
across the mouth of the harbour. 
Our barracks were at one end ; 
at the other were the barracks 
of a company of Indian in- 
fantry. The Chief Commis- 
sioner’s house was in the middle 
of the island, on the highest 
point, and lower down were 
the houses of various depart- 
mental officers. Most of the 
settlement officers, those actu- 
ally in charge of the convicts, 
lived at different places on the 
mainland and on two small 
islands, Chatham and Viper, 
farther up the harbour. 

My captain was married, and 
we each had a good house, 
built, like all the others, of 
heavy teak, after the fashion 
of Burma, with wide verandas. 
The timbers and the roofs of 
teak shingles were dressed with 
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an oil drawn from the gurjon 
trees, which made them water- 
proof, giving the wood a rich 
and most attractive golden- 
brown colour. There was a 
Station Mess for unmarried 
officers, which formed a club 
for the whole community, more 
than thirty all told, including 
wives. Besides the staff of 
the convict settlement and the 
detachment officers there were 
a Port Officer, a Commissariat 
Officer, a chaplain, a doctor, 
and the two officers of a small 
Indian Marine vessel which 
acted a8 a guard-ship. There 
were also on the mainland the 
Commandant of the Military 
Police and the officers in charge 
of the tea-gardens and forests. 

We very soon realised that 
the unpromising accounts we 
had heard of Port Blair were 
unfair to the place. It 
had its drawbacks, of course. 
Guard duties were fairly heavy ; 
otherwise there was not much 
to be done in the way of 
soldiering. When the morning 


parade was over and the usual 


routine work done, we had 
plenty of leisure time on our 
hands. Outdoor games there 
were none, except a little in- 
different tennis; the island 
had not enough level ground 
for football or hockey. But 
on the mainland there was 
capital snipe-shooting, with a 
few duck and teal if one went 
a good distance, and before 
long we discovered that fine 
sport was to be had with 
sea-fish of many kinds, some 
running to a large size. The 
officers of each infantry de- 
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tachment had a boat allotted 
to them, manned by a convict 
crew, and ponies could be 
borrowed from the Mounted 
Police, if one wished to go far 
afield on the mainland. 

Coming, a8 we did, with no 
knowledge of what to expect, 
there was plenty to attract 
one. To begin with, the place 
itself was most interesting. 
Port Blair is near the southern 
end of South Andaman, one of 
three islands, North, Middle, 
and South, which form a long 
land-mass in the Bay of Bengal, 
separated only by narrow 
channels, with the outlying 
island of Little Andaman forty 
miles to the south. They are 
rough and hilly, covered with 
dense forest, and for the most 
part entirely unexplored. Port 
Blair harbour runs westward, 
cutting the southern island 
almost in two, and since its 
occupation as a convict settle- 
ment the jungle has been 
pushed back in every direction. 
Farm lands, villages, tea- 
gardens, sugar plantations, and 
rice - fields have replaced the 
primeval forest and mangrove 
swamps; the land has been 
reclaimed by convict labour 
and is mostly cultivated 
by ‘self-supporters,’ otherwise 
ticket-of-leave men. 

For six to nine miles north 
and south of the harbour the 
country had been opened up, 
but except for this clearing 
the interior of the island was 
utterly unknown. Indeed the 
history of the Andaman Islands 
is a curious one. They appear 
to be mentioned by Arabian 
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writers of the eighth or ninth 
century —some believe that 
the Greek geographers knew of 
them hundreds of years earlier— 
and they certainly were known 
to European voyagers as far 
back as Marco Polo in the 
thirteenth century. There is 
hardly a spot on the globe so 
easy of access, so long known 
to civilised races, and yet so 
completely unexplored. 

Even the name of the islands 
is something of a mystery. 
It appears as Agdaman, Anga- 
man, and finally Andaman, but 
no such word is known to the 
natives. Marco Polo calls it 
Angamanain, which Oolonel 
Yule suggests may be an Arabic 
oblique dual, meaning ‘the 
Two Andamans ’—i.e., Great 
and Little. And some hold 
that the earlier form, Agdaman, 
is derived from Ptolemy’s name 
for certain islands in the Bay 
of Bengal which may be these. 
He calls them the Islands of 
Good Fortune, ’AyaGoi daipovos. 

Another mysterious name is 
‘ Mincopies,’ used by all the 
older writers to describe the 
aboriginal Andamanese. None 
of the various tribes calls itself 
by any such name, and Mr 
E. H. Man suggests that it may 
have originated in the words 
‘kamin kapi,’ which in South 
Andaman dialect mean ‘ Stand 
there!’ One can easily imagine 
@® Savage saying this to an 
inquiring white man, as a hint 
that he should not come any 
nearer, and the white man 
accepting it as the answer to 
his question about the name 
of the tribe. For indeed the 
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philologist has often taken a 
bad toss in his search for 
knowledge. There must be 
many names on the maps of 
Africa (I know more than one 
myself) which signify in the 
local language “I don’t know 
what you are talking about !”’ 

It was not till 1789 that any 
attempt was made to establish 
@ footing in the islands. In 
that year Lord Cornwallis, the 
Governor-General, sent Lieu- 
tenant Archibald Blair with two 
ships of the East India Com. 
pany’s navy, the Viper and 
Elisabeth, to examine the Anda- 
mans with a view to making a 
convict settlement. Blair found 
a bay in North Andaman which 
he named Port Cornwallis, and 
later discoveréd the much better 
harbour in South Andaman 
which bears his name to-day. 
A settlement was made at Port 
Cornwallis, but it was found 
so unhealthy that in 1793 the 
convicts, 270 in number, were 
moved to Port Blair. But the 
scheme was not a success. 
Malarial fever was rampant, 
the death-rate was terrible, 
and in those days of sailing- 
ships it was no easy matter to 
keep the settlement supplied 
from India during the monsoon 
season. 

Three years were enough to 
convince the Government that 
their experiment had failed. 
A Minute of the Board, dated 
from Fort William, 8th Feb- 
ruary 1796, admits the failure. 
‘* Considering the great sickness 
and mortality of the settle- 
ment ... and great Expence 
and Embarrassment to Govern- 
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ment in maintaining it, it ap- 
pears to the Governor-General 
in Council, both with a view 
to humanity and (M£conomy, 
prudent to withdraw it.” 

The capital letters are il- 
luminating, and having regard 
to the tender mercies of the 
eighteenth century in its normal 
treatment of convicts, it may 
be inferred without undue 
cynicism that the motive of 
‘‘ Economy ”’ due to “‘ Expence 
and Embarrassment ’’ was more 
powerful than the claim of 
“humanity.” However, the 
two combined were irresistible, 
and the convicts were trans- 
ferred to Penang. 

For more than sixty years 
the islands were left in their 
primeval loneliness, but after 
the Indian Mutiny the jails 
held a large number of prisoners 
who, it was felt, would be better 
out of India. So the old settle- 
ment was reopened, and in 
1858 the history of modern 
Port Blair began. But this 
time the work was done on a 
larger and more efficient scale. 
Medical science had progressed, 
and though the discoveries of 
Ronald Ross were in the far 
future, quinine, together with 
more modern ideas of housing 
and sanitation, had greatly 
reduced the ravages of malaria 
and other tropical diseases. 
As the jungle was cleared and 
the land cultivated, conditions 
improved steadily, and when 
I knew Port Blair it was quite 
a healthy place. 

For a low-lying tropical 
station the climate was very 
good. Even in the hot weather 
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the heat was never oppressive 
and there was always a cool 
sea- breeze at night. The 
scenery of the harbour was 
picturesque, bold rocky head- 
lands on either side, and tower- 
ing over the northern shore the 
steep wooded slopes of Mount 
Harriet, 1100 feet high, on top 
of which the political prisoners 
lived, apart from the criminal 
convicts. Among these~ were 
still a few of the Mutiny 
prisoners, notably a fine old 
gentleman who had commanded 
a brigade of mutineers in ’57 
and was now a valued friend 
of the Chief Commissioner, 
himself a Mutiny veteran who 
had won the V.C. at Delhi. 

At the foot of Mount Harriet 
lay Hopetown, a few houses 
with a landing-stage, where in 
1872 Lord Mayo, the Viceroy 


of India, was murdered by a 
convict while on a visit to 


Port Blair. Opposite Hope- 
town was Chatham Island with 
its extensive timber-yards ; for 
the export of several valuable 
hardwoods is the chief source 
of revenue of the settlement. 
Some miles farther up the 
harbour stood Viper Island, on 
which the Central Jail was 
situated, named after the Viper 
in which Lieutenant Blair first 
entered the harbour. Two 
ships which brought the con- 
victs from Port Cornwallis in 
1793, H.M.S. Atalanta and the 
H.E.I.C.’s snow Phenix, are 
also commemorated in Atalanta 
Point and Phenix Bay. 

As I came to know the 
settlement officers I learned 
something of the organisation 
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of the place, and realised what 
an excellent system had been 
evolved and how well it worked. 
The keynote was the control 
of convicts by convicts; a 
steady promotion to indulgences 
and freedom for the well- 
behaved ; and the most com- 
plete right of access to a 
gazetted British officer for every 
convict on the island. 

Of this last principle I saw 
an instance not long after my 
arrival. I was riding one 
morning with the Chief Com- 
missioner, five or six miles out 
in the country, his police escort 
behind us. As we passed by, 
an elderly Hindu convict who 
was working on the road left 
his gang and came to meet us, 
his hands raised in entreaty, 
crying out the age-long appeal 
of Asia to the ruler: ‘ Justice, 
my Lord, justice ! ”’ 

The Chief Commissioner 
pulled up at once and asked 
him what was the matter. 
The convict poured out a long 
involved tale of some real or 
fancied grievance, to which 
the Chief Commissioner listened 
with grave attention. He asked 
the man’s name and number, 
which he wrote down in @ 
pocket-book, with a few notes 
of the case. “I will see to the 
matter,” he said, and the 
convict, salaaming deeply, went 
back to his work. 

‘¢ What will you do about it, 
sir?’ I asked as we rode on. 

‘* Probably nothing,” he said 
with a laugh. ‘“ Of course I 
shall tell Markby to look into 
it—it is in his district—but I 
fancy most of the trouble is in 
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the old chap’s imagination. 
However, he has had his say, 
he has told his story to the 
highest authority, and whatever 
happens, he will now be per- 
fectly satisfied. If he could not 
make his appeal he would brood 
over the grievance, and perhaps 
become mischievous and get 
into trouble.” 

That little incident helped 
me to understand how about 
12,000 convicts, of whom nearly 
8000 were murderers and some 
1700 highway robbers, were 
kept in almost perfect order 
by @ mere handful of officials. 
The Chief Commissioner of the 
Andamans and Nicobars was 
ex officio Superintendent of the 
convict settlement. Under him 
were a Deputy Superintendent 
and six Assistant Oommis- 
sioners, all gazetted British 
officers. Under these were eight 
to ten jailors, British or Anglo- 
Indian, and that was the total 
of free men on the staff. 
Otherwise, the entire discipline 
of the settlement was in the 
hands of a number of convict 
jemadars with convict petty 
officers under them, all men 
who had earned promotion by 
good conduct and had shown 
themselves to be trustworthy 
and to have force of character. 

Of these jemadars and petty 
officers a large number were 
Pathans from the north-west 
frontier. For the Pathan is 
by nature a person with plenty 
of character. ‘‘ Mostly bad,’’ 
some would say, but those 
who know him best think 
otherwise. One cannot judge 
him by the standards of a 
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quiet English countryside. His 
outlook on life and his moral 
code are indeed very different 
from ours, except for a few 
cardinal points which are com- 
mon to all decently bred races 
the world over. For example, 
he holds, as do many of us, 
that a man must fear God and 
must fear nothing else; that 
@® man must stand by his friend 
to the uttermost; and that 
death is always preferable to 
dishonour. But in his appli- 
cation of the last two principles 
he falls foul of modern British 
ideas. He is deeply imbued 
with the spirit of loyalty to 
his clan, and with the sacred 
nature of a blood-feud. Not to 
axenge the death of a kinsman 
would be the blackest disgrace, 
and an insult to his family must 
be washed out in blood. But 
if he kills within the British 
sphere of influence he is held 
guilty of murder, though ex- 
tenuating circumstances are 
often admitted, enough to save 
him from hanging and send him 
to the Andamans. 

So the convict population 
always had a goodly number 
of Pathan ‘ murderers,’ besides 
some sentenced for raiding and 
cattle-lifting after the manner 
of the old Highland caterans, 
whom indeed the Pathan in 
many ways resembles. Not 
being in any degree criminals 
from their own point of view, 
and having natural gifts of 
leadership and authority, they 
soon earned promotion and 
made excellent and reliable 
petty officers and jemadars. 

For the first six months after 
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their arrival at Port Blair, all 
convicts were confined in the 
Central Jail on Viper Island 
and kept under the strictest 
discipline. For the next year 
and @ half they were transferred 
to other jails where conditions 
were similar to those of the 
ordinary Indian prison. After 
that, if their conduct had been 
satisfactory, they were moved 
into barracks, scattered all over 
the settlement, and were em- 
ployed on outside work, timber- 
felling and rafting, agriculture, 
boat work, fishing, or work in 
the saw-mills and timber-yards, 
according to their aptitude and 
previous experience, or they 
might be allotted as personal 
servants or boatmen to British 
officers. 

At the end of three years, a 
man could be selected for a 
special job of skilled work, or 


might be promoted to petty 
officer. After ten years he was 
eligible for a ticket-of-leave and 


became a self-supporter. He 
could take up a trade or open 
a small shop, or could get a 
grant of land, from two to five 
acres of rice-land with an acre 
or two of hill grazing. Much 
of the rice and other grain used 
in the settlement was raised 
by self-supporters. 

This system of control by 
convicts was amazingly success- 
ful. An outlying station with 
perhaps three hundred men 
would be under a convict 
jemadar backed by a dozen 
petty officers. The nearest 
jailor might live two or three 
miles away, and at a distance 
of five or six miles there might 
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be a police post. But the 
entire police force was only 700 
strong, most of whom, includ- 
ing a squadron of mounted men, 
were in a central barracks, to 
be ready in case of emergency. 

Obviously the work of these 
convict officers was no job for 
a weakling. Stern and un- 
sparing disciplinarians, as they 
must needs be, they were hated 
by many of the convicts, 
and often went in peril of 
their lives, especially in the 
timber camps, far out in the 
forest, where felling-axes and 
bills were weapons ready to 
hand for any ruffian who wished 
to revenge himself on a petty 
officer. In one such camp, 
small one, I met two Pathan 
brothers, under sentence for 
cattle-raiding, who were in 
charge of a score of men. For 
more than a year, since that 
camp had been working, those 
two brothers had not been 
asleep at the same time. One 
always watched while the 
other slept, for the lives of 
both depended on unceasing 
vigilance. Yet neither carried 
any weapon but a lathi, a five- 
foot quarterstaff of male bam- 
boo, shod with brass at both 
ends. 

A visit to one of these forest 
camps was an interesting ex- 
perience. The most important 
timber in the Andamans is 
padouk, and a place where 
padouk is being worked is a 
curious sight. When seasoned 
and aged, the wood is a rich 
red-brown, but when freshly 
cut it ranges from scarlet to 
claret colour, the commonest 
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tint being blood-red. Where 
much sawing had been done, 
the sawdust heaped and scat- 
tered everywhere suggested a 
scene of recent and horrible 
slaughter. Some of the trees 
were of huge girth and might 
take several days to fell. 
Rough wooden tramlines were 
laid through the forest to the 
shore, down which the logs 
were hauled on trolleys, but as 
the timber is heavier than 
water, rafts of bamboos had to 
be built, or the logs fastened 
between two empty lighters, 
to tow them down the harbour 
to the Chatham Island yards. 
It might be thought that 
from all these outlying stations 
and camps there would be 
frequent escapes. As a matter 
of fact, escape -was very rarely 
attempted, and was hardly 
ever successful. There was, 
indeed, one case where three 
Pathans got clear away, and 
that is a saga worth hearing, 
but too long to tell in this 
place. The conditions were 
exceptional and the men were 
of no common type. Broadly 
speaking, however, there were 
three main obstacles to a suc- 
cessful flight, and to some 
extent these three interlocked. 
The first was a reward, given 
to anyone who brought in an 
escaped convict, of five rupees, 
equivalent in terms of a modern 
English workman’s wages to 
perhaps five pounds. ‘The 
second was that if a convict 
ran away, there was no place 
to run to except dense and 
trackless forest. The third 
and most formidable hindrance 
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was the well-known fact that 
this forest was inhabited by 
the aboriginal Andamanese. 

From the point of view of a 
fugitive these aborigines fell 
into two classes. First there 
were the ‘tame Andamanese,’ 
who would look on five rupees’ 
worth of tobacco as a priceless 
treasure, and would certainly 
capture him and bring him in 
to get the reward, if they met 
him in the bush. And if by 
any chance he got past them, 
there were the ‘wild Anda- 
manese,’ who would assuredly 
put a dozen arrows into his 
body as soon as they saw him. 
Even the ‘tame Andamanese ’ 
might do the same if he re- 
sisted capture ; for the reward 
was paid for a convict alive or 
dead, and a dead man is easier 
to carry through thick bush 
than a recalcitrant and unruly 
prisoner. So it was no wonder 
that very few ever tried to 
break away. 

I used to see something of 
the ‘tame Andamanese,’ be- 
cause there was a kind of 
home for them in the settle- 
ment, managed by one of the 
Assistant Commissioners in 
charge of the aborigines. This 
tribe, the Aka-Bea as they 
called themselves, lived in the 
forests round the settlement, 
and had long since made friends 
with the white men. They 
were glad to come to the 
‘home’ when food was scarce 
in the jungle, and glad to get 
certain valuable things which 
the white men could give, 
hoop-iron and wire for arrow- 
heads and knives; beads to 
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adorn their women-folk ; above 
all, matches, tobacco, and clay 
pipes. 

The normal costume of the 
men consisted of a bow and 
arrows, with a hoop-iron knife 
slung round the neck by a 
string. That of the women was 
a belt of fibre with a big bunch 
of fibre behind, and a long 
green leaf, changed daily, hang- 
ing down in front. But when 
they came in to the ‘ home” 
the men were obliged to put 
on cotton shorts and the women 
a cotton smock, which greatly 
detracted from their appearance. 
European clothing, even of the 
simplest type, spoils the look 
of a Savage race. 

Some may remember that 
once upon @ time the pattern 
detective of all fiction inferred 
from certain obscure signs that 
a murder had been committed 
by @ misshapen dwarf armed 
with a blow-pipe and poisoned 
arrows, and from this he de- 
duced an Andamanese. He 
proved to be right—in the 
story—but Sherlock Holmes 
had great luck that day; the 
luck that all men have who 
draw correct conclusions from 
false premises. Far from 
being a misshapen dwarf, 
the average Andamanese is a 
model of physical development, 
a Greek statue (except for his 
Negrito face and hair) cast in 
bronze and only about four 
feet ten inches in height. He 
knows nothing whatever of 
the blow-pipe or of poisoned 
arrows. His bow, with a 
peculiar double curve, like the 
letter S pulled out. almost 
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straight, takes a strong man 
to draw it. His arrows are of 
two kinds, one for shooting 
fish, the other for the small 
jungle pig, the only quadruped 
in the islands except for a kind 
of civet-cat. 

The fish-arrow is made of a 
long thin reed, with a head 
of hardwood, pointed with a 
sharpened piece of thick fenc- 
ing-wire. The pig-arrow has a 
detachable head, a blade of 
hoop-iron and barbs of wire, 
lashed with great skill and 
neatness to a piece of wood. 
This fits into a socket in the 
shaft, to which it is tied by a 
stout cord of fibre rolled round 
and round the shaft. This 
keeps the head in place when 
the arrow is shot, but when 
the head is fixed in the pig, the 
loose shaft drops off, hanging 
by the cord. Two or three 
of these will so entangle and 
hamper the pig, by catching in 
the dense undergrowth, that 
the men are able to come up 
and kill him. 

Sherlock Holmes, however, 
is not alone, though perhaps 
a little behind the times, in 
imagining the Andamanese to 
be hideous and misshapen. 
Arabian voyagers, more than 
a thousand years ago, described 
them as being “very black, 
their countenance and eyes 
frightful, their feet very large 
and almost a cubit in length.’ 
Marco Polo, in his account of 
the Andaman Islands, is still 
more fantastic. ‘ The people,’ 
he says, ‘are no better than 
wild beasts, and I assure you 
that all the men of this island 
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of Angamanain have heads 
like dogs, and teeth and eyes 
likewise ; in fact, in the face 
they are just like big mastiff 
dogs.”” He also accuses them 
of being cannibals, and though 
there is no ground whatever 
for this statement, it has been 
repeated by many writers since, 
and even appears in Indian 
gazetteers of the first half of 
the nineteenth century. 

Various tribes of ‘wild’ 
Andamanese inhabit the islands, 
all hostile to each other and to 
any stranger, and all ready to 
shoot at sight. The nearest to 
Port Blair are the Jarawa, who 
lie beyond the Aka-Bea. All 
are of the same negrito type, a 
very primitive race. And until 
recent anthropological research 
had shown us their great anti- 
quity, far back in the morning 
of mankind, their origin had 
been the subject of many wild 
conjectures. 

In 1789 Lieutenant Archibald 
Blair, writing to Lord Corn- 
wallis, says that, according to 
the ‘ Annals of Goa,’ two Portu- 
guese ships carrying African 
slaves were wrecked on the 
Andamans on their way to 
Mallana, about the year 1580, 
‘“‘ which it is possible,” he goes 
on, “may first have peopled 
the Great Andaman.” Other 
theories have linked the Anda- 
manese with the Papuans, with 
the Melanesians, and even with 
the Australian blacks. The 
most ingenious and improbable 
hypothesis I have heard was 
one put forward by a2 Musalman 
convict, an educated man, who 
explained to me that when 
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Alexander the Great was cam- 
paigning in India he had in 
his service two regiments of 
Habshis—i.e., Nubians or Abys- 
sinians. These troops mutinied, 
and as @ punishment Alexander 
shipped them to the Andamans, 
where they were marooned in 
the forests. Two thousand and 
odd years of scanty and in- 
different food were enough, my 
informant said, to account for 
the small stature of their 
modern descendants. 

The convict who gave me 
this extract from Greek history 
was himself a singular character. 
For many years he had been 
in business in Bombay, mer- 
chant, contractor, financier— 
anything where money was to 
be made. He had travelled 
widely, had lived for some time 
in England, and had visited 
New York, a8 well as several 
of the capital cities of Europe. 
He had made a fortune, and 
finally had owned a private 
bank, which failed for about 
forty lakhs, in round figures a 
quarter of a million sterling. 

He was tried for fraudulent 
bankruptcy and sentenced to 
@ long term of penal servitude, 
which brought him to the 
Andamans. When telling me 
the whole story one day in the 
frankest fashion, he added that 
he was an old man and could 
not live much longer, but that 
his family had got the money, 
and so the matter was quite 
satisfactory. Evidently he 
thought that he had done a 
most praiseworthy action in 
providing so generously for his 
children. 
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He was indeed an old man, 
so old and frail that for him 
hard labour was out of the 
question. The authorities re- 
cognised this, and put him in 
charge of the large Station 
Library on Ross Island. Here 
the old man was in his element. 
He made a first-rate librarian, 
and the work brought him 
into contact with all the British 
community. Speaking English 
and Urdu with equal fluency, 
having a wide knowledge of 
the world and most courtly 
manners, he was a favourite 
with everybody. 

Among the Musalman con- 
victs he was venerated as a man 
of great sanctity, being a maulvi, 
a reader and expounder of the 
Q’uran, and having on his 


forehead a large ugly scar, 
caused by continually striking 


his head on the ground while 
he prayed. The fact that he 
was under sentence for a callous 
and deliberate fraud on a large 
number of people who had 
trusted him seemed to make 
no difference to his position as 
a religious leader. Nor was 
there, I believe, any hypocrisy 
in his attitude. Business and 
religion were two utterly 
different things. They were 
kept in separate compartments 
of his being, and had nothing 
to do with each other. 

On one occasion he gave me 
@ severe though respectful re- 
buke on the score of irreverence. 
He had asked me to lend him a 
Bible, to look up some passage 
which he wanted to see. The 
next time I came to the library 
I brought the book, but having 
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a stick in my right hand I 
carried it in my left, forgetting 
that in Asia the left hand is 
only used for what are re- 
garded as the least honourable 
tasks. I laid it down on the 
table, saying— 

“There is the Bible I 
promised to bring you, Pir 
Muhamed.” 

The old man looked at me 
in horrified amazement. 

“Sahib,” he said, “is that 
the way you treat your Holy 
Book?” And before I could 
answer he went on— 

“With your gracious per- 
mission, I will show you how 
you should treat your Holy 
Book.” 

Going over to the table, he 
took up the Bible in his right 
hand, laying it flat on the 
palm. His left hand he placed 
under the right, so that it did 
not touch the book. Bending 
over it, he pressed the Bible to 
his forehead, then to his heart, 
and finally to his lips. With a 
low bow he handed it to me, 
saying— 

“That, Sahib, is the way to 
treat your Holy Book.” 

And yet in some ways Pir 
Muhamed was the most broad- 
minded Musalman I have ever 
met; for example, in his atti- 
tude towards Christians and 
Jews. Hearing that I was 
reading Urdu for an examina- 
tion, he suggested that I 
should come to the library for 
an hour each day and he would 
coach me. I accepted gladly, 
knowing that he would be an 
excellent teacher. 

“But please do not offer 
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me any money,” he said. “I 
have all I want, and if I need 
more my family will send it to 
me.” 

I wondered what the Chief 
Commissioner would say to 
that bit of information, for 
convicts were not allowed to 
receive anything from outside. 
However, no doubt there are 
back-doors . . . and evidently 
the old fellow trusted me not 
to give him away. 

“But I cannot take your 
time and trouble for nothing,” 
I said. ‘“‘ What can I do for 
you in return ? ”’ 

“The food we get here,’”’ he 
said, “is not delicate for an 
old man. You, Sahib, often 
go out shooting and fishing. 
Send me a few birds and 
some fish and I shall be well 
recompensed.”’ 

“ What about making them 
halal?” (lawful food) I asked. 
“T may not have a Musalman 
at hand to cut their throats.” 

“Tf you yourself will cut 
their throats in the name of 
Allah,” said he, “that will 
do.”’ 

“IT? But I am not a 
Musalman.”’ 

“No matter, Sahib. You 
believe in the One True God, 
even a8 we do. Musalmans, 
Christians, and Jews, all are 
People of the Book.” 

** Jews ? ” said I in surprise. 
‘But surely a Yahudi is an 
abomination to a Musalman ? ” 

The old man smiled. ‘“ That 
is a vulgar error of the ignorant, 
Sahib. Those who are learned 
in the Law know that the 
Yahudi also worships the One 


God. When [I lived in Liver- 
pool I always got my meat 
from the Jews’ Market. I will 
teach you the proper words to 
use, Sahib, and the meat will 
be halal.” 

“ And the same with fish ? ” 
I asked. 

“There is no need, Sahib. 
Allah Himself has already cut 
their throats. It is not neces- 
sary for us to do so.” 

This view of the gill-openings 
was new to me. However, I 
was carefully taught the ritual 
phrases, and after that, when 
out shooting, I would solemnly 
cut the throats of a few snipe 
or a couple of duck, in the 
name of Allah, the One God, 
the All-Powerful, and send 
them to my teacher. And also 
of the fish, whose throats Allah 
Himself had already cut, a few 
would go to Pir Muhamed. 

As time went on, I got to 
know something of the history 
of many of the convicts with 
whom we came into touch. 
Our own boat’s crew had some 
bright specimens. The man 
who rowed bow, with a figure 
and walk suggestive of a bear, 
was doing time for killing his 
wife, and so far as I could 
gather, she richly deserved it. 
Number Three, a Burman, was 
under sentence for dacoity, 
robbery under arms, and the 
steersman, 2 fair - skinned 
Maratha with sun-bleached hair 
under his dirty rag of a turban, 
and sleepy grey eyes, had been 
a bandit leader of some local 
celebrity, a kind of Asiatic 
Robin Hood, and like him, 
very liberal to the poor with 
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the money he took from the 
rich. 

In the Station Mess where 
the unmarried officers had their 
meals, the cook (a very good 
cook he was, too) was a pro- 
fessional poisoner by trade. 
A lady once expressed dismay 
when she was told this, but it 
was pointed out to her that 
Sita Ram was a craftsman, 
proud of his calling and his 
skill, and would never dream 
of committing so unprofessional 
a misdemeanour as to poison 
anybody unless he was duly 
commissioned to do so, and 
was paid the recognised fee for 
the job. 

The billiard-marker in the 
Mess was a Pathan, commonly 
known as ‘The Murderer,’ a 
sobriquet which he strongly 
resented. He would explain 
at great length that he was 
wholly innocent of the crime 
for which he had been con- 
demned. And that I believe 
to be true. He was a most 
pugnacious person and had 
killed so many men in brawls 
about trifling matters that his 
village grew tired of his quarrel- 
some temper. The elders, hav- 
ing debated the question, 
brought a charge of murder 
against him, backed by the 
evidence of several credible 
eye-witnesses and a perfectly 
genuine corpse, and had him 
sent to the Andamans for a 
crime he never committed. 
Thus they showed a pro- 
found knowledge of human 
nature, for the sense of in- 
justice rankled deeply in Tor 
Khan’s mind, making his pun- 
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ishment much harder to bear 
than if he had earned it by 
actual homicide. 

I used sometimes to wonder 
what was going to happen in 
that village when Tor Khan 
had served his time and came 
home as a free man. Pathans 
have very long memories, es- 
pecially where an injury is 
concerned. But meanwhile Tor 
Khan was apparently quite 
happy in his job. He took the 
most scrupulous care of the 
billiard-table and its acces- 
sories, was @ thoroughly com- 
petent marker, and always very 
cheerful. 

One met with tragic stories 
at times, and perhaps the 
saddest I knew was that of a 
young Pathan, Mansur Khan, 
who had been a non-com- 
missioned officer in a frontier 
regiment. He was an only 
son, and on his father’s death 
an uncle seized whatever pro- 
perty his father left. Mansur 
Khan heard of this, and got 
a month’s furlough from his 
regiment to see to his affairs. 
When he reached his village 
he went to see his uncle and 
demanded that his father’s 
property should be given up 
to him. A _ heated dispute 
followed, and the uncle, draw- 
ing a revolver, fired it full in 
his face. 

Mansur Khan ducked, the 
bullet went past his head, and 
closing with his would-be 
murderer he wrenched the pistol 
out of his hand and shot him 
dead. But unfortunately for 
him the village was inside the 
British sphere of influence. 
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There had been a number of 
murders committed recently in 
that district, and the officer in 
charge of it had announced 
that he would make an example 
of the next man who killed 
within the British border. 
Mansur Khan was arrested, 
tried, found guilty of murder, 
and sentenced to death. 

The officers of his regiment 
heard of it and made immedi- 
ate inquiries. They obtained 
enough evidence of the facts 
to lodge a strong appeal against 
his execution; the case was 
reviewed and the sentence 
commuted to a term of penal 
servitude. When Mansur Khan 
‘was told of this, he was horror- 
struck. He had no fear of 
death, though he felt how 
unjust it was to condemn him 
for killing the man who had 
attempted his life. But to be 
sent across the sea, to years of 
imprisonment among common 
criminals, away from his regi- 
ment, his clan, his family, and 
the hills he loved, was more 
than he could bear. 

‘* Kill me at once and have 
done with it,’’ he begged, ‘ but 
in the name of Allah the All- 
Merciful, do not send me to 
the Andamans ! ” 

For the very name of those 
islands is a terror to the Border. 
Taken away from his hills, the 
Pathan at any time becomes 
desperately home-sick, and he 
dreads a long sentence of penal 
servitude far more than a swift 
death. But the Law had given 
its decision and there was no 
more to be said. Mansur Khan 
went to the Andamans. 
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The burning sense of in- 
justice, the deep disgrace to a 
soldier of being put into chains 
and herded with criminals, and 
the desperate home-sickness of 
the Borderer, combined to 
shatter Mansur Khan’s brain. 
He went raving mad, and for a 
time was a violent and danger- 
ous maniac. Gradually, under 
kind treatment, the paroxysms 
of fury passed away, but the 
poor wretch never recovered 
his reason. He became quiet 
and docile, but his mind was 
that of a child. 

It happened that a new 
Commandant of Military 
Police came to Port Blair, an 
officer in Mansur Khan’s old 
regiment. He knew the story 
and made inquiries for the man. 
By that time Mansur Khan 
had finished two years of his 
sentence and was living in one 
of the outside barracks. The 
Commandant heard that his 
conduct was excellent, and 
applied for him as a personal 
servant. The application was 
granted at once, and Mansur 
Khan took up his quarters in 
the Commandant’s compound. 

His delight at finding himself 
with one of his old officers was 
most pathetic. The Com- 
mandant put him in charge of 
all his equipment, sword, belts, 
revolver, and saddlery, as well 
as his guns and rifles. Mansur 
Khan would sit by the hour in 
the veranda, polishing steel, 
brass, and leather to the utmost 
pitch of perfection. That was 
work he could do, and do well, 
and though his mind never 
recovered its balance, one could 
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see that the man had regained 
a measure of self-respect. He 
was no longer a convict, but 
the ‘* Captaan Sahib’s orderly,”’ 
a soldier again, entrusted with 
the care of a man’s weapons, 
and he handled them as though 
he loved them. 

But if the Commandant left 
the house, Mansur Khan was 
always at his heels, with a look 
in his eyes like that of a 
faithful dog. We used to call 
him ‘ the Shadow.’ Duty often 
took his master out at night, 
and sometimes into places 
which were not too safe, but 
Mansur Khan was probably a 
better protection than his 
armed police escort. He carried 
no weapons, but he was over 
six feet high, powerfully built, 
with the lean, lithe, mus- 
cular grace of a panther, and 
it would have gone hard with 
the most ruffianly convict who 
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dared to lay a hand on the 
master who had taken him out 
of hell and made him a man 
again. 

Living among convicts may 
perhaps blunt one’s conven- 
tional feelings of disapproval 
towards those who break the 
law, but one learns that few 
men, if any, are without some 
good in them. One hears of 
many who have shown fine 
qualities: courage, fidelity, 
gratitude—ay, and honesty too ; 
duty done under difficulties 
and in the face of danger, and 
willing hearty work for a master 
to whom they have been 
allotted for service. Possibly to 
those who have been in touch 
with them there may often 
come @ memory of some such 
convicts when they hear the 
familiar words in which we ask 
for “ pity upon all prisoners 
and captives.’’ 








FLYING BACK THROUGH HISTORY. 


BY F. M. C. STOKES. 


THE lady opposite was very 
nervous. Directly I took my 
seat she told me—a complete 
stranger—that she had never 
flown before, that she lived in 
Cairo, and that her doctor did 
not think she was strong enough 
to return by sea during the 
winter. 

The door was fastened, the 
four great engines roared, and 
the steward handed each of 
the thirty-eight passengers 
duplicate forms with the re- 
quest that we should write 
answers to various intimate 
questions upon which the 
French Immigration Authori- 
ties thirsted for information. 
When my vis-d-vis had com- 
plied with these demands she 
was astonished to find herself 
several thousand feet above 
the wintry landscape, Croydon 
many miles behind, and all 
feeling of nervousness entirely 
gone. Lunch was then served, 
and when we reached the 
coffee the lady drew my 
attention to two advantages 
of air over train travel —the 
coffee did not slop about in 
the cup and the view passed 
by so slowly that there was 
time to enjoy it. 

At Le Bourget, after a mini- 
mum of delay over formalities, 
we ‘Empire passengers’ were 
driven in an Imperial Airways 
bus to a hotel in the centre of 
Paris, given afternoon tea, and 


robbed of our tickets and pass- 
ports. I did not see mine 
again until I reached Entebbe 
in Uganda. 

After tea we were each 
handed a ticket bearing a 
number and driven to the 
Gare de Lyon, where we found 
@ special sleeping - carriage 
awaiting us in which compart- 
ments bearing our numbers 
had been reserved and our 
luggage already placed. We 
were also given printed slips 
telling us the hours of meals, 
the times we should pass 
through the principal places 
of interest en route to Brindisi, 
and the current rates of ex- 
change. At first I felt a little 
mortified at being considered 
so helpless, but have to admit 
there is comfort in being treated 
as a registered parcel. 

It was dark when we left 
Paris, and we passed through 
Switzerland as we slept. When 
day broke it was Northern 
Italy, under six inches of snow, 
that met our eyes. And here 
may I raise my hat in gratitude 
to Signor Mussolini, for we had 
crossed the Italian Frontier, 
at Modane, without being 
disturbed. 

Many Italians joined the 
train at various stations as we 
sped south, and the corridors 
to be traversed on our way to 
the restaurant car were packed 
with them. Their attitude to 
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us Britishers was correct but 
scarcely cordial. 

Under the unfortunate cir- 
cumstances existing, Spezia, the 
great Italian naval and air 
base, was particularly inter- 
esting. It is always unwise to 
lean out of a train, but the 
little notice on the window- 
ledge reading “E Pericoloso 
Sporgesi’’? assumed a special 
significance. 

Even through closed windows 
the Italian Riviera looked as 
lovely as ever; flowers ap- 
peared, the sea was blue, and 
winter had lost its terrors. 

At Rome we left our train, 
to find immediately another 
sleeping-carriage awaiting us. 
We were ushered to compart- 
ments bearing numbers iden- 
tical with those we had just 
left and already containing our 
baggage. The same conductor 
who had ministered to our 
comfort the night before wel- 
comed us as old friends. Not- 
withstanding sanctions, the 
food on the trains was good 
and sufficient. 

At 4 Am., after a second 
night in @ train, we reached 
Brindisi, the end of the Appian 
Way, in much greater comfort 
than Horace experienced in 
his famous iter ad Brundusium, 
and were at once conducted to 
a hotel near the station where 
breakfast was awaiting us. 
Coffee, and perhaps an orange, 
yes; but an omelette at 4.30 
A.M.% No—it can’t be done! 
An hour later we crossed the 
quay and embarked on a 
launch which took us to the 
flying-boat. As dawn stole 
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over the harbour we swept into 
the air, heading for Athens. 
I dozed in my seat till the 
steward brought round beef- 
tea and biscuits. As we passed 
the island of Corfu I tried to 
recollect the routes travelled 
by St Paul in these seas. 

The Isles of Greece, blue 
seas, white sails, rugged brown 
cliffs, olive groves on Arcadian 
and snow - capped 
mountains. 

Behind the town of Prevesa 
on the mainland lies the Bay 
of Arta where the fleet of 
Octavian, under Agrippa, de- 
feated that of Antony and 
Cleopatra. 

Perhaps in future, Classics, 
History, and Geography will 
be taught in the air, simul- 
taneously. The master will 
point out of the window and 
explain— 

‘‘ Facing the modern Cepha- 
lonia, which is now below us, 
one sees Ithaca. On the beach, 
just over there, Odysseus 
touched his native soil on 
returning from his immortal 
journey.” 

After Patras we cut across 
the ‘ Little Dardanelles’ and 
reached the Gulf of Corinth. 
Perhaps this was the most 
beautiful part of the whole 
journey. In the shallows we 
could look down through the 
light-blue, translucent water 
to the white sand at the sea 
bottom. 

On our right the green hills 
of Peloponnesus arise in the 
distance, and Olympia is hidden 
somewhere away behind them : 
on the other side lies the 
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snowclad summit of Parnassus. 
But we are the gods now, 
gazing down on the puny works 
of man. 

There is Helicon, sacred to 
Apollo and the Muses, and 
between those two mountains 
is Delphi with its temple, its 
mysteries and treasures. Time 
and space are nothing to us. 
How insignificant to us gods 
are temples compared with 
tilled fields! What fools these 
little creeping mortals are to 
make those tortuous winding 
roads when they might go 
straight to their objectives ! 
Contours? What are they? 
We can hardly realise them 
up here. 

The Bay of Salamis, where 
Europe and Asia decided the 
future of the world. Then 
Athens and the Acropolis, with 
the white marble Parthenon 
gleaming in the forenoon sun. 
We come down here and walk 
ashore. While petrol is pumped 
into our argosy we burn the 
incense of a cigarette to the 
Immortals. 

Our next stop was at Mira- 
bella, in Crete, which, even 
after the Cyclades, is exquisitely 
beautiful. It was from Crete 
that man made his first at- 
tempt upon the stratosphere, 
and poor young Icarus crashed 
because he did not know the 
right ‘dope’ to put on his 
wings. We have learned— 
and forgotten — much since 
then. 

It was evening when we 
reached Alexandria, and there, 
in all its grandeur, lay the 
British Fleet— just in case.” 


The Airways Customs House 
at Alex. (one is permitted this 
familiarity after landing) is a 
model for all the world. We 
walked into a pleasantly fur- 
nished room and were given 
chairs and, believe it if you 
can, cups of tea. The baggage 
appeared on a long table and 
a polite and polyglot official 
did himself the honour of in- 
quiring whether ? * Quite. 
Thank you,” and we found 
ourselves being ushered into a 
bus and driven to a large 
hotel. 

Alas! for me at least there 
was no sleep that night. How 
I yearned for Mr Hore-Belisha ! 
Never for a minute did the 
horns and hooters of passing 
motors cease from braying 
during that Egyptian night. 
I do not think they really 
attempted to pass ; they seemed 
to park all round the square 
and play at bull-frogs. I could 
have welcomed another bom- 
bardment of Alexandria. 

The rites of Isis were still 
continuing, the saxophones 
were still wailing, and the 
dancers still perspiring as, in 
the small hours, we were driven 
to the aerodrome and allowed 
to doze off in the comparative 
quiet of the four-engined bi- 
plane which, in an hour, carried 
us to Cairo. A low white mist 
hid all but the tops of the 
minarets and towers of the 
City of the Khedives, but, after 
some circling over the aero- 
drome, we safely landed at 
Heliopolis. 

Here the invalid lady left us, 
and after breakfast in a hotel 
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almost as vast, magnificent, and 
empty as the Imperial Institute, 
two Italians bound for Abys- 
sinia joined the party. 

Flying low, we had but a 
fleeting glimpse of the Pyramids 
at Gizeh, but the stepped pyra- 
mid of Sakara stood out well 
against its shadow. Boats upon 
the muddy Nile, square flat- 
topped white houses, cotton- 
fields and date palms, the 
marvellous system of irrigation 
canals, camels, donkeys like 
green tortoises beneath great 
loads of lucerne, railways— 
the teeming life of Egypt. 

The broad green ribbon of 
intense cultivation turns and 
twists upon the stark bare 
bosom of the desert and no- 
where are the edges frayed. 
The fields are laid out in 
geometrical patterns, canals 
and railways are straight lines, 
houses and barns are rect- 
angular. It is Euclid’s country. 
Here, from the air, the boys of 
the future will easily surmount 
the Pons Asinorum, or its 
modern equivalent. 

At Assiut, near the barrage, 
we come down for petrol and 
a hot lunch in a thatched shed 
on the desert. It is amusing 
and pleasant to find that every 
passenger is supplied with a 
clean towel sealed up in a 
paper envelope. 

Sometimes forsaking the 
twisting Nile for the desert, 
we head for Assuan and the 
First Cataract, the limit of the 
Egyptian travels of Herodotus, 
the black, forbidding rocks of 
the Tombs of the Kings, Karnak 
and Luxor, and the twin Colossi 
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at Thebes. We miss our 
binoculars and cameras that 
were taken from us at Brindisi, 
but it is some comfort to be 
told that they are of little use 
unless the aeroplane is flying 
very low. 

Again one is struck by man’s 
puny efforts as a mason. One 
cultivated field, one irrigation 
canal, is infinitely more striking 
than the greatest temple. The 
high gods, at such moments 
as they leaned down to look 
at the distant earth below, 
could have been interested only 
in ground plans, not elevations. 

The aerodrome at Assuan, 
where we had tea, seemed to 
be an awkward landing-ground. 
It has a narrow entrance in 
a horse-shoe of hills. Our pilot 
showed great skill in avoiding 
a String of camels and donkeys, 
whose driver fled as we taxied 
to the petrol pump. 

That night we slept in the 
Sudan Railway’s hotel at 
Wadi Halfa. Sudan officials 
examined the passports and 
luggage of our Italian passen- 
gers with particular attention. 

At 1.30 next morning a 
white-robed, red-fezzed figure 
recalled me to consciousness 
by tactfully rattling a tray of 
tea-things by my bedside, and 
by 2.45 we were again in the 
air. Dawn was breaking when 
we came down at the desert 
filling-station at Kareima, a 
little below the Fourth Cataract. 
Here I met the world’s most 
honest man. Apparently an 
official of the Oil Company, he 
was closely followed by a fox- 
terrier. Stirring my coffee, I 
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made some casual remark about 
the dog. ‘ He’s not really 
mine,’”’ he said. ‘I am trying 
to find his real owner. The 
little chap turned up at my 
place about nine years ago.” 

Leaving the Nile to take a 
great loop to the east, we sped 
across the desert to Khartoum. 
On landing we were driven to 
a large hotel beside the junction 
of the White and Blue Niles, 
where we bathed and break- 
fasted. An Italian machine 
from Asmara relieved us of our 
Italian fellow passengers and 
a large quantity of mails. 
There was time, while some 
mechanical adjustments were 
being made, to see the Gordon 
and Kitchener monuments and 
to wave our hats to soldiers of 
a Highland regiment as we 
returned to the aerodrome, 
but there was none to cross the 
bridge to Omdurman. 

Our next step was Kosti, on 
the White Nile, where serub 
and trees began to appear, 
then on across a desert of 
brown sand and black hills to 
Malakal, where, as we lunched 
in a tent, parties of native 
jet-black warriors, remarkably 
tall, quite naked, adorned with 
elaborate head-dresses, armed 
with long spears, and sounding 
musical calls upon kudu horns, 
were gathering. They ‘ swashed 
their bucklers,’ danced and 
chanted weird music before us, 
but looked. for no baksheesh. 
They were on their way to 
some ceremonial dance at pro- 
vincial headquarters. Fine, up- 
standing, cheerful men, these 
Nilotes. Will they be happier 
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or better when civilisation 
teaches them shame and sells 
them shorts ? 

The next section of the 
journey was particularly inter- 
esting. For three hundred and 
thirty miles we flew above 
papyrus swamps. Here and 
there, upon little elevations, a 
few native huts were visible— 
always circular. Big game was 
plentiful and also vermin in 
the form of crocodiles. The 
famous herds of elephant at 
Bor were sighted. It was easy 
to spot them, even at a distance, 
because of the numerous large 
white birds on their backs or 
flying just above them. Our 
pilots took us low enough to 
see the tusks of the bulls and 
the little calves trotting in the 
shadows of their dams. 

When the aeroplanes first 
travelled this way these Bor 
elephants used to stampede 
in terror. I witnessed few 
signs of real terror now. The 
animals, some hundreds in all, 
were in small groups. As we 
passed over them the cows and 
calves ran off a little way while 
the big bulls turned about 
with their enormous ears out- 
stretched and their trunks ex- 
tended to get the wind of the 
noisy visitor. If they showed 
fear they also showed fight, 
but no panic. In time, perhaps, 
they will merely stand and curl 
back their trunks while pas- 
sengers, in passing, drop buns. 

The long, tiring but very 
interesting day’s flight ended 
at Juba, the southern terminus 
of the Nile steamers. Here, 
on the borders of the Sudan, 
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Uganda, and the Belgian Congo, 
firm ground rises from the 
swamps of the White Nile, and 
here we met and exchanged 
aeroplanes with passengers 
pound north. After an early 
preakfast at the Juba Hotel 
we took our seats, this time in 
@ monoplane, a faster but 
noisier machine than the bi- 
plane which brought us from 
Cairo. Climbing to 7000 feet 


and then to 9000, we found the. 


chewing-gum offered by the 
assistant pilot of real value 
even though the flavour seemed 
to be a mixture of caraway 
seeds and fish. The movement 
of the jaws necessary to masti- 
cate the gum and the continual 
swallowing of saliva were com- 
forting to one’s ear-drums. 

We were soon over Uganda. 
The native huts became square 
again, the native lands were 
laid out in geometrical designs, 
the crops cultivated in orderly 
rows, and some had double and 
even treble palisades enclosing 
large elliptical-shaped gardens 
which, with their long enclosed 
passages, looked strangely like 
the ground plan of the Zim- 
babwe Temple in Southern 
Rhodesia. The roads, on which 
many white-robed natives could 
be seen cycling, were straight 
and free from ruts. One might 
have been in a hilly, Nileless 
Egypt. Trim and green little 
Uganda looked a model African 
Protectorate. 

We landed at Entebbe, on 
the banks of Lake Victoria, 
for an early and remarkably 
good lunch. The large water- 
jugs on the table were all full 
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of neat orange juice, and the 
fresh fish from the lake was 
delicious. As we flew along 
the eastern shore of the great 
inland sea we saw schools of 
hippo that waddled from the 
banks and endeavoured, in- 
effectively, to hide themselves 
below the clear water. 

We came down at Kisumu, 
on the Kenya side of the lake, 
for tea. One of our passengers, 
who left us here, created some- 
thing of a stir. He alighted 
correctly dressed for the shoot- 
ing expedition for which he 
was bound, in khaki shorts 
and sleeveless khaki shirt, but, 
as he had left his helmet at 
Juba, he also wore the black 
bowler in which he had started 
from London. Natives stared 
at him with envious eyes, but 
Europeans, after the first 
shock, were careful to keep 
their heads averted. 

Between the last two stops 
we had crossed the equator. 
Is no ceremony called for, such 
as takes place at sea? Surely 
novices should be initiated, 
but what deity should take 
the place of Neptune ? Jupiter, 
with his eagle and a handful of 
thunderbolts, might serve. 

While our machine took 
petrol we took tea, and then we 
were off again over the open 
highlands of Kenya. The 
native huts were circular again, 
the native lands and kraals 
shapeless and set in winding, 
aimless paths. The roads did 
not seem equal to those of 
Uganda, perhaps owing to 
heavier traffic, for there were 
more European plantations 
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about. We crossed the great 
Rift Valley with its dead lava 
streams between stark and 
forbidding escarpments. Signs 
of civilisation then rapidly in- 
creased till, at 4 P.M., we 
reached Nairobi, scattering a 
mixed herd of gnu and zebra 
as we landed. Spending the 
night here, we were afforded 
an opportunity to see much of 
this strange exotic capital of 
equatorial Africa. 

Because of the varieties of 
currency, I had bought from 
Imperial Airways in London 
books of Currency Coupons 
changeable into local money 
all along the route. I was 


interested to discover, however, 
that English money was readily 
accepted everywhere from Cairo 
to Southern Rhodesia. 

We left Nairobi at 9.30 next 
morning, and until we ap- 


proached the slopes of Kili- 
manjaro the ground was bare 
and rather dull to look at. 
The upper heights of the great 
mountain, alas, were wreathed 
in clouds and only now and 
then, for a few seconds, did we 
get a glimpse of the snow- 
capped peaks. Mount Meru, 
though only 15,000 feet high 
and far away on the op- 
posite side, was wonderfully 
impressive. 

Moshi, in Tanganyika, was 
our next stop; and then 
Dodoma, where we met and 
lunched with passengers on 
the northward-bound air-mail. 
The rest-houses here have some- 
thing to learn from Entebbe 
in the way of catering. 
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The last hop had been 
bumpy, for there were heavy 
rainstorms about. While our 
pilots easily manceuvred around 
and between them, the machine 
sometimes behaved like a lift 
in a New York sky-scraper in 
inexperienced hands. Coming 
down to within about 1000 
feet from the park-like country 
beneath us, we could see ele- 
phant, giraffe, zebra, wart-hog, 
and several varieties of ante- 
lope. Many trees had been 
recently uprooted by the 
elephants. 

We were behind schedule, 
so we spent the night in a 
rest - house at M’beya, near 
the boundaries of Tanganyika, 
Nyasaland, and Northern Rho- 
desia. M’beya, cupped in mist- 
covered hills, is an awkward 
aerodrome. Though it was 
midsummer and the latitude is 
about 6° S8., the large wood- 
fire provided in the sitting- 
room was very welcome, for 
we were 5400 feet above sea- 
level. 

There was heavy rain during 
the night, and the engines, 
which could not be protected 
from the weather, were loath 
to start in the cold dawn. At 
length they yielded to the 
persuasion of the compressed- 
air pumps, and M’pika, in 
Northern Rhodesia, was reached 
in time for breakfast. 

Our next hop, over bush 
country which, from the height 
that we were flying, looked 
strangely like mottled soap, 
was to Broken Hill, where, 
near the great lead and zinc 
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mine, was found the skull of 
man’s earliest ancestor, ‘ Homo 
Rhodesiensis ’—now at South 
Kensington. 

So, in the space of a week, 
we had flown backwards 
through the _ history of 
civilisation, from London via 
Rome, Greece, Crete, Egypt, 
to the spot where man perhaps 
first emerged from the apes. 


Our next stage, which brought. 


me to my journey’s end, took 
us suddenly back to modernity. 
Crossing the Zambesi—far, alas, 
to the east of the Victoria Falls 
—we passed over the mica 
mines at Miami. These pre- 
sented one of the most re- 
markable spectacles of the 
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flight. The ground seemed 
thickly strewn with enormous 
diamonds as the sun was re- 
flected in prismatic colours 
from the mica in the mine 
dumps. If man wished to 
draw the attention of the gods, 
and not merely to impress 
himself, he should have laid 
out patterns on the ground 
with bits of mica. 

But glittering Miami was 
soon behind us. Converging 
roads, the headgears of gold 
mines, orderly farms, rail- 
way lines, streets, civilisation, 
and Salisbury, the capital of 
Great Britain’s youngest and 
most prosperous self-governing 
Colony. 





BARKIP’S RAILROAD. 


BY THOMAS H. RADDALL. 


FAIRFIELD, of the Topo- 
graphical Survey, came to my 
house one evening last Fall 
and introduced himself. ‘“ You 
know something of the EHel- 
Weir River country, don’t 
you?” Cautiously, I admitted 
knowledge. He opened a brief- 
case and threw a number 
of photographs on the table. 
“ These are air photos of the 
river valley. We’ve been mak- 
ing an air survey for the Topo- 
graphical Map, as perhaps you 
know. Of course, we use the 
existing maps for purposes of 
comparison, and we’ve got 
ground parties checking, here 
and there; but some details 
can be checked up more readily 
from local information. As 
far as I’m concerned, you’re 
Local Information.” 

“You make me feel mighty 
important,’’ I murmured. 

He shuffled the photographs 
and pointed out a small silver 
patch in one of them. ‘“ This 
little unnamed lake. Where’s 
the outlet ? It’s not visible.” 

I showed him. “It flows 
down here into Ferguson Lake. 
See, you can pick it out on the 
photo when you know. The 
brook’s hidden by alder bushes, 
but you can see the strip of 
alder swamp.” 

“Ah.” He made notes and 
trickled a pencil along the 
alder swamp. ‘“ And this light 
patch? We took it for a bog 


—looks like one exactly—but 
it seemed a bit odd, up there 
on the high land.’ 

“A bit of dry barren,” I 
said promptly, filled with a 
growing sense of omniscience. 
“ Tt’s an old burn, really, be- 
ginning to cover with wild 
raspberry bushes.’’ There were 
several points like these. I 
knew all the answers, and I 
was beginning to feel very 
pleased with myself when he 
produced a photograph taken 
directly over the Eel-Weir River 
itself. The river bisected the 
glossy sheet with a white 
ribbon. On either side the 
forest stretched away in the 
curious pimpled effect of aero- 
photography, black where the 
conifers were thick, lighter in 
hardwood areas, pocked with 
light patches of swamp, and 
threaded with the silver-grey 
of tributary streams. I ex- 
amined it with interest. It is 
fascinating, this bird’s-eye view 
of a country that you have seen 
only from the ground. How 
insignificant seems that faint 
white hair-line of trail which 
cost you so many foot-slogging 
hours! How absurdly short 
that portage where you sweated 
with the duffle and canoe! 
Along the west side of the river, 
some distance from the general 
line of the bank, appeared a 
straight and narrow bar slightly 
darker than the rest of the 
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forest—so slightly that at close 
range it seemed to merge with 
the surroundings, though at 
arm’s-length it stood out plainly, 
with the edges clearly, even 
sharply, defined. Fairfield ran 
his finger along that illusion. 

“ What’s that ? ” 

Ignorance, like murder, will 
out. I said blithely, “ One of 
your struts that got in the way 


of the camera. There’s noth-- 


ing on that side of the river.” 

Fairfield snorted. “ Strut 
nothing! Look at this. photo 
of the next section. And the 
next. The thing runs thirty 
straight miles down the west 
side of the river. We took it 
for a disused road at first, but 
it seemed mighty odd, running 
up there through the timber 
and coming to @ full stop in 
the middle of nowhere. Besides, 
the Geological Survey people 
made a map of this watershed 
some years ago, showing the 
roads and the more important 
trails, and this thing doesn’t 
appear on it.’’ 

T had it then—when he said 
“ disused road ’*—but to my 
dull mind the thing was pre- 
posterous. The ghost of Saul 
Barkip’s railroad was leering 
at me from the glossy paper, 
the phantom of a thing that 
never lived, that died a-borning 
thirty-five years ago. I tell 
you it startled me. ‘“ This,” I 
said slowly, “is black magic. 
It’s the shadow of a railway 
that never existed beyond the 
cutting of a right-of-way. That 
old right-of-way’s grown up 
in timber. You can’t find it 
on the ground. I’ve crossed 
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the site a number of times and 
never found a sign of it. Even 
the stumps are gone, and you 
know how a charred stump 
will hang on.” 

Fairfield laughed in a superior 
sort of way. ‘“ Nothing un- 
canny about it. We have to 
be darned careful in mapping 
logged-over country, because 
the old tote-roads often show 
up very clearly, though the 
ground parties can’t find ’em. 
Why? Very often, for some 
unaccountable reason, they 
grow up in thickets of spruce 
and fir when the surrounding 
trees are principally hardwood, 
and vice versa. Then they 
show up as light or dark bands 
in the timber, like this thing 
on the photograph. Usually, 
too, the trees growing on the 
site of a tote-road are a bit 
shorter than those about them. 
You wouldn’t notice that from 
the ground—how could you ? 
—but the play of light and 
shadow in the tree-tops makes 
a visible difference from the 
air. I’ve seen areas where the 
old logging roads, grown up in 
good-sized trees and no longer 
in existence, showed up from 
the air a8 plain as a pikestaff ; 
while a real honest-to-gosh trail, 
frequently used but hidden by 
overhanging branches, couldn’t 
be seen at all. It’s a pheno- 
menon quite common to old 
burned or cut-over country, 
where the whole thing’s come 
up in second-growth timber. 
Who was this Barkip ? ” 

“ Tt’s a long story,” I said, 
pushing ash-tray and cigarettes 
towards him, “and the title 
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should be, ‘ Barkip Was Willin’,’ 
with a quip in the sub-title 
about the best-laid plans o’ 
mice an’ men. Barkip’s been 
dead almost as long as his 
railway, and I heard the whole 
story a long time ago from old 
Pete Croft and certain others 
who were concerned.”’ 


Saul Barkip was a self-made 
man. He made himself during 
the final quarter-century of 
the Victorian era, when this 
sprawling young Dominion was 
getting on its feet and begin- 
ning to sniff the air, and before 
the financial gymnasts of a 
succeeding decade had demon- 
strated the need for laws 
concerning the sale of stocks 
and bonds. Some people called 
Saul Barkip a pirate, but in 
this they were overstating the 
case. I should say he was a 
privateer who sometimes forgot 
the letter of his letter of marque. 
You know—like Captain Kidd. 
The pirates came later. Saul 
was @ country boy who got 
tired of the simple life and went 
to the city to make his fortune. 
He secured @ job in a bank, and 
like all bank clerks he soon 
found that the little round 
window of the teller’s cage is 
nothing less than a microscope, 
before which the foibles of 
human nature appear in a 
strong white light. He studied 
these human qualities with 
diligence. Also, he discovered 
—to the tinkle of cash and the 
words of the bank’s annual 
statement —that you could 
make a surprising profit out 
of other people’s money (strictly 
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on the level, of course) if you 
knew how to go about it. 
Armed with much knowledge 
of this sort, he left his Alma 
Mater at the age of twenty- 
three and went forth to conquer. 
In fifteen years he was a 
wealthy man. At forty-five 
his friends were calling him an 
empire-builder, the newspapers 
hailed him with some am- 
biguity as a ‘ promising young 
Canadian financier,’ and his 
enemies called him all sorts of 
things. This was in 1901, when 
half a million dollars was a 
fortune. 

In that year Barkip turned 
his footsteps homeward to the 
little saw-mill town of Larry’s 
Crossing, near the mouth of 
the Eel-Weir River. The towns- 
folk gave him a glad hand. 
“LocaL Boy MAKES Goon,” 
declared the ‘ Larry’s Crossing 
Weekly,’ giving the golden saga 
of Barkip in four columns. The 
band serenaded him on the 
night of his arrival with off-key 
brass and tinkling cymbals. 
The Board of Trade (every 
lumber town had one) gave a 
dinner in his honour at the 
Maple Leaf Hotel, where the 
local member, in a superb flight 
of oratory, described him as 
“,.. the Rising Star of the 
East, famed throughout this 
beloved land of the Northern 
Lights, and a builder, gentle- 
men, of that great Empire 
upon which the sun never 
sets.” Saul Barkip, who did 
not believe in miracles, astron- 
omical or any other, smiled and 
said very little. Probably he 
enjoyed it. He donated one 
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hundred dollars to the band 
fund. He visited the saw- 
mill where he had worked for 
a time as tally-clerk, borrowed 
the tally-man’s blue chalk and 
marked a thousand feet of 
lumber, just to show that he 
had not forgotten the business. 
He called on the strangers who 
lived in the ‘ old home place,’ 
with its worn soft-wood floors 


and tiny windows, and saun-. 


tered musing through the nar- 
row rooms. He sat in the 
local member’s pew on Sunday 
morning, a comfortable affair 
with red plush _ cushions, 
squarely in front of the pulpit, 
and probably reflected on the 
great distance he had travelled 
since the Barkips occupied a 
hard little bench at the back 
of the church. He engaged 
the best rooms of the Maple 


Leaf Hotel—the bridal suite, 
in fact—for his quarters, and 
gave every indication of staying 


a long time. It was whispered 
in the barber’s shop that Barkip, 
having “‘ made a pile o’ dough,”’ 
was going to “set back an’ 
take it easy.’”? There were 
rumours that he intended buy- 
ing the old homestead and 
making a palatial residence 
of it. 

The truth was that Saul 
Barkip had a brilliant idea— 
a double-barrelled idea—and 
the secret of it lay in the 
Eel-Weir valley. He had been 
concerned with the develop- 
ment of industry in the strug- 
gling young Dominion for many 
years, and there had grown 
upon him a conviction that 
the turbulent waters of the 
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Canadian rivers would some 
day provide a large measure of 
the power behind the wheels. 
Hitherto, electrical develop- 
ment had been confined to 
streams in the vicinity of in- 
dustrial towns, because the 
transmission of power had 
narrow limitations. The possi- 
bility of harnessing the power 
of remote rivers seemed as 
remote as the rivers them- 
selves. Lately, Saul Barkip 
had learned some astonishing 
things about the transmission 
of electric power. The tech- 
nical difficulties existed no 
longer; electricity might be 
carried cheaply over great dis- 
tances, and only the usual 
human inertia remained to be 
overcome. Barkip, fascinated, 
Saw in dreams a great network 
of power lines, extending from 
@ hundred rivers to the distant 
cities and towns, and the growth 
of a mighty industrial load for 
the turbines. Remember that 
this was in 1901 and you will 
understand with what clarity 
Saul Barkip read the future. 
It is a pity that he was so 
firmly wedded to the fine old 
‘never risk your own money’ 
principle on which he had 
built his fortune, otherwise he 
might—but that is specula- 
tion; let me stick to history. 
Barkip had resolved to begin 
with the Eel-Weir River waters 
because they flowed from a 
number of deep lakes—the best 
natural reservoir within a hun- 
dred miles of the provincial 
capital—and because he could 
purchase power sites there for 
ridiculous sums. Also—hereby 
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hangs the tale—he believed 
that he could get construction 
material in to his dam sites 
at @ minimum of cost. In 
that era, when tractors and 
motor-trucks were pipe dreams 
of a few automobile industrial- 
ists, and roads in country dis- 
tricts were narrow tracks of 
mud if, indeed, they existed 
at all, the movement of heavy 
equipment demanded nothing 
less than a railway. Therein 
lay the second, or choke-bore, 
barrel of his great idea. 

The investing public of Bar- 
kip’s day were acquiring a 
mania for railways. Canada, 
in fact, was entering upon 
that period of railroad con- 
struction which was to present 
her with the dubious gift of a 
world’s record track milage 
per thousand of population. 
The success of the C.P.R. had 
dazzled everybody. Money was 
fairly being pushed at pro- 
moters to be invested in railway 
schemes all over the country. 
High - sounding phrases like 
‘ Opening up the Country ’ and 
‘ Settlement follows the Rails’ 
were echoing throughout the 
beloved land of the Northern 
Lights. Amongst a variety of 
interesting scents, Barkip’s long 
financial nose had informed 
him of a railway to be built 
through the Poutrincourt Val- 
ley, just over the watershed 
from the head-waters of the 
Eel-Weir River; and, further, 
that construction was soon to 
commence on the Capital & 
South Coast Railway, extending 
along the seashore parallel 
with the Poutrincourt line. It 
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was obvious to Barkip’s in- 
genious mind that a link be- 
tween these systems, running 
up the Eel-Weir valley and 
over the low divide, would 
attract investors like flies to 
honey. It was equally obvious 
that the line would never pay, 
because switch traffic was 
bound to be light ; and ‘ settle- 
ment’ would certainly not 
not ‘follow the rails’ into the 
Eel-Weir valley, whose drift 
boulders and stiff clays were 
hostile to the plough. 

By the time the unhappy 
investors found this out, how- 
ever, the line would have 
served Barkip’s purpose; the 
dams would be built, the 
dynamos humming, the power 
of the Eel-Weir River carried 
to the provincial capital by 
transmission line along the 
coast, and the debenture- 
holders could take their seventy 
miles of railroad and be damned. 
There was another thing. The 
only practical route for the 
railway lay along the western 
side of the river valley, for 
the Eel-Weir had a regrettable 
habit of wandering off to the 
eastward and returning to its 
southerly course in wide loops. 
Barkip decided to get Calloway, 
the young lawyer whose brand- 
new design dangled from a 
window over Pat O’Halloran’s 
‘Paardeberg Bar,’ to obtain 
options quietly on the land 
west of the river. He could 
then form a dummy company 
to hold the options for sale 
and pay himself a tidy sum from 
the construction funds for the 
right-of-way. A profit on the 
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railway barrel of his scheme 
was thus assured, whether the 
line lived or died. 

So much for the idea. The 
first and most important step 
was to interest the right kind of 
men in it; for he shrank from 
risking much of his own money, 
and the investing public, though 
fatuous, would be chary of buy- 
ing rails and dams from a man 
whose fortes were known to be 
mining shares and textiles. In 
the privacy of the bridal suite, 
surrounded by preposterous 
horse-hair-cushioned furniture, 
gilt mirrors, and the magnifi- 
cence of gold-and-crimson wall- 
paper with rug to match, with 
Venus and Adonis smirking at 
him from a large frame over 
the rickety escritoire, Saul Bar- 
kip counted the right men on 
the fingers of his hand. There 
was M‘Sorley, the railway mag- 
nate, said to be interested in 
the Capital & South Coast, 
and therefore an easy mark 
for the Kel-Weir valley switch ; 
Jameson Watt, the construc- 
tion king, who had made fabu- 
lous sums for himself and his 
friends in the business of lay- 
ing rails; Theodosius Haggard, 
whose considerable fortune was 
invested in electrical distribu- 
tion systems in a number of 
industrial centres ; and a young 
English engineer with the curi- 
ously Hibernian name of 
O’Malley, who was regarded as 
a genius in the hydraulic line. 
They sprang to mind at once, 
an association as natural as 
the fingers of his hand. Slowly 
Barkip closed the fingers until 
they were tightly clenched, 
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and he shook his fist at Venus 
and Adonis. As easy as that ! 
Always it had been that way. 
If you knew what you wanted, 
and the sort of men you wanted, 
the formula for making money 
was absurdly simple. 

And now to bring the men 
together and introduce them 
to the scheme, seeing that each 
saw the right features in the 
right way and making sure that 
railway men suspected 
nothing of the power enterprise. 
His first instinct was to get 
the railway men down first, 
and having convinced them, 
to follow with the power people ; 
but experience told him that 
an interval was dangerous. 
News of the railway project 
was sure to leak out, and then 
he might have competition for 
the power. There were two 
birds to be killed with one 
stone, @ situation calling for a 
single fling. He laid his plans 
carefully. 

First he built a hunting- 
lodge thirty miles up-river at a 
place called Black Rattle Falls, 
the site of a prospective dam. 
He did not spare expense. The 
lodge was of that costly sort 
which strives for sybaritic com- 
fort under a camouflage of 
rustic simplicity. It was a 
roomy structure of peeled logs, 
sitting in a grove of young 
oaks upon @ bluff overlooking 
the rapids. The upper storey 
constituted a barrack-room for 
the guides and servants. The 
lower part consisted of a huge 
living-dining-room, from which 
doors led to six bedrooms, a 
bathroom, and the kitchen, 
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At one end of the great room 
yawned a cavernous fireplace 
in which six-foot logs could 
be burned entire. The floors 
were muffled in magnificent 
bearskins. The matched pine 
walls were adorned with skins 
of deer, lynx, fox, and beaver, 
purchased at top prices from 
the trappers of Larry’s Crossing ; 
alarmed heads of deer and long 
mournful moose faces protruded 
from high places with the 
absurd pilloried effect common 
to such trophies, and one panel 
was occupied by a large map 
of the county, in which the 
significance of the Eel-Weir 
River could be seen and ap- 
preciated. The kitchen was 
furnished with a marvellous 
array of equipment, including 
the latest thing in ice-chests and 
a boiler which delivered hot 
water in unfailing quantity to 
the shining white bathroom. 
The tableware was of silver, 
the table linen of the best ; 
the guest-rooms lacked nothing 
for comfort or convenience. 
There was a cellar stocked with 
everything drinkable under the 
sun. There was an outfit of 
fishing tackle extensive and 
expensive enough to furnish a 
sporting goods store of the more 
exclusive sort. There was @ 
small ice-house, filled with cold 
gleaming slabs, each insulated 
by a matrix of sawdust. There 
was a billiard-table. There was 
even a piano. All of this 
material had to be dragged in 
ox-wagons over the old tote- 
road from Larry’s Crossing, a 
rocky trail along the east bank 
of the river, made and used by 
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the river-drivers. When the 
lodge was complete to the last 
daub of varnish, it represented 
an expenditure of $9000, a 
prodigious sum in that time 
and place. The teamsters, the 
carpenters and lumberjacks, to 
whom the thing savoured of 
madness, dubbed it ‘ The Booby 
Hatch’; but the unsuspecting 
debenture-holders were to pay 
for it with a multitude of other 
sins under the heading of 
‘ Organisation Expense.’ 

There was nothing mad about 
Saul Barkip. He knew his 
men. With a single exception 
they were extremely fond of 
fishing—under comfortable con- 
ditions. The exception was 
O’Malley, who had been given 
@ judicious inkling of the scheme 
and was sure to come. He was 
a devoted student of water 
power, and Barkip was not a 
personage to be snubbed with 
impunity by rising young 
hydraulic engineers. Barkip 
sent invitations for a week’s 
fishing, mailing them well in 
advance so that the great 
men would have plenty of time 
to make arrangements. “A 
comfortable lodge,’’ he wrote, 
‘“‘ thirty miles from a telegraph 
wire. Just the holiday you 
need.” There was a prompt 
and hearty response in each 
case, and as the letters arrived 
Saul Barkip screwed them up 
and flung them delightedly at 
Venus and Adonis. A week 
in the cosy good-fellowship of 
the lodge, with plenty of good 
sport, good food and good 
drink, with the map preaching 
an incessant sermon from the 
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wall, and the genius of Saul 
Barkip to kindle the spark of 
an idea—the thing was certain. 
No one knew better than the 
builder of The Booby Hatch 
that such dreams as the Hel- 
Weir River Development are 
usually brought to life over 
bottles in hotel rooms, in the 
intervals of poker games, and 
amid the reek of cigars in 
smoking compartments. When 


Big Business enters the banker’s 


office or the board-room, the 
enterprise usually has been 
cut and dried elsewhere, in 
surroundings much less formal. 

Three weeks before the 
crucial date, Saul Barkip ex- 
perienced one of those flashes 
of mental lightning which had 
meant money to him all his 
life. The importance of the 
railway was urgent in his 
busy mind. The winning of 
M‘Sorley’s inte1est and Jameson 
Watt’s co-operation was there- 
fore of the utmost consequence. 
Why not present the railway 
men with a fatt accompli in the 
shape of a right-of-way, cleared 
and ready for grading opera- 
tions? He could clear it 
from Larry’s Crossing to a 
point near the Black Rattle 
Rapids, thirty straight miles. 
Above these rapids the river 
meandered through a wilderness 
of lakes. where the railroad 
would have to perform con- 
tortions of an expensive sort, 
and there was no point in 
calling this to attention. He 
put this brain-wave into effect 
at onee. A host of lumber- 
jacks fell upon the timber 
along the right-of-way, and 
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the smoke of burning wood 
arose in @ blue wall from the 
forest beyond the west bank 
of the river. His foreman, 
Sweating over the waste, tried 
to argue Barkip into bringing 
oxen along the cutting so that 
the logs might be hauled the 
short distance to the river-bank, 
ready for a drive to the saw- 
mills ; but Saul was adamant. 
The log-driving possibilities of 
the Eel-Weir River were to be 
kept in the background, with 
a number of other things, until 
the railway was assured. The 
clearing job was rushed, and 
when it was done Saul went to 
have a look at it. The right- 
of-way, bossed with charred 
stumps and paved with the 
grey ashes of trees, ran like a 
street over the ridges as far 
as his eye could reach, a 
canyon in the forest, thirty 
miles long and fifty feet wide. 
No man of the slightest imagi- 
nation could gaze along that 
still faintly smoking rift with- 
out seeing ties, rails, and trains. 
It was a stroke of genius. 

Upon a day in May the stage- 
coach from Shaffelburg de- 
canted Barkip’s guests at 
Larry’s Crossing. They were 
an odd assortment. M‘Sorley 
was Big Business personified, 
a huge man standing over six 
feet and carrying a gross amount 
of flesh. He wore a bowler 
hat, one of those tall-domed 
affairs with narrow crinkly 
brims which seem so droll 
nowadays in the family photo- 
graph album. He also wore a 
perennial cigar in the corner 
of his mouth, up-tilted like a 

2c 
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bowsprit, which gave him an 
air of truculence entirely in 
keeping with his character. 
He might have stepped out of 
a cartoon in a Labour news- 
paper. Watt, the railway con- 
struction boss who yed 
jackal to M‘Sorley’s lion,| was 
@ Short wiry person with pince- 
nez glasses fastened deeply in 
the thin nose of a very ed 
face. Theodosius Haggard 

as haggard as his name, a tall 
cadaverous man whose shrewd 
black eyes gleamed behind a 
pair of cheap steel - rimmed 
spectacles, and whose slow 
measured voice arose from 
somewhere in the region of his 
boots. O’Malley, the small fry 
of Barkip’s angling, was a 
blond young man with innocent 
blue eyes and the facial viva- 
city of a totem pole. He con- 


cerned himself with Haggard’s 


baggage as they stepped from 
the coach, and had very little 
to Say. 

The journey up the east 
bank of the Eel-Weir River 
was made in two stages for the 
comfort of the guests. They 
enjoyed a night under canvas 
en route, had some fishing 
whenever there was a halt, and 
jolted along patiently in the 
wagons in the meantime. At 
the close of the second day 
their ox-teams lurched into a 
clearing by the river where 
the air was full of the hiss and 
pother of white water, and the 
party climbed stiffly to the 
verandah of Barkip’s lodge. 
A white-jacketed servant ap- 
peared as if by magic with 
tinkling glasses, hailed by a 
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chorus of delighted “ Ah’s.” 
There were savoury smells from 
the kitchen, where an expensive 
chef (imported, white cap, 
apron, and all, from the pro- 
vineial capital one hundred 
miles away) was demonstrating 
his expensive skill. A huge 
trout, whose stuffed epidermis 
had adorned the lobby of the 
Maple Leaf Hotel for years, 
now glittered seductively in a 
new coat of shellac from the 
chimney - piece of Barkip’s 
lodge. ‘ The river is full of 
trout like that,’ murmured 
Saul casually. 

A week went by on cheerful 
wings. Barkip had chosen the 
freshet period for his party, in 
accordance with his careful 
plans. It was important that 
Haggard should see the river 
in spate. Owing to the high 
water the fishing was not of 
the best, but the sportsmen 
were successful beyond their 
dreams, for in those days of 
pious memory the Eel-Weir 
River was an angler’s paradise. 
The imported chef served re- 
markable meals, the weather 
was perfect, and the cellar of 
The Booby Hatch proved equal 
to all demands. The guests 
expanded physically and spirit- 
ually. On the second day they 
were calling each other “ Jim,” 
“ Mac,” “ Thode,” and “ Saul, 
old scout.” O’Malley, the only 
teetotaller in the party, re- 
mained O’Malley. His interest 
in the power of liquids was 
confined to water running over 
dams. It amused his detached 
mind to watch the silken 
threads of Barkip’s web, those 
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trifles light as air, and to 
wonder how such large and 
noisy flies could be successfully 
enmeshed. The wall map served 
its purpose handsomely. It 
was the object of scrutiny and 
argument daily ; for men in the 
backwoods gravitate naturally 
towards @ map of any sort, 
and these men had all the 
human weakness for imaginary 
journeyings. 

With a restraint which 
O’Malley found truly admirable, 
Saul Barkip withheld the least 
suggestion of his fixed idea; 
but when at last he observed 
the huge M‘Sorley running a 
thick finger up the Eel-Weir 
River and over the height of 
land into the Poutrincourt 
Valley, he knew that his mo- 
ment had come. They were 


alone in the big room. 
““ The divide’s pretty narrow, 


eh, Mac? Not very high, 
either. The Indians used to 
portage their canoes across it.” 

“Yeh?” grunted M‘Sorley. 
‘“‘ A war path, eh ? ” 

““ Sometimes, I guess. Mostly 
it was a trade route. They 
used to winter in the Poutrin- 
court Valley, hunting and 
trapping, and in spring they’d 
bring their furs in canoes down 
the Eel-Weir to salt water, 
where they could dicker with 
the French and English trading 
ships.” 

“A trade route!’ breathed 
M‘Sorley heavily. ‘“ And what 
a trade, eh ? The Injun spent 
a whole winter catching fur, 
brought it seventy miles to the 
coast, and peddled the lot to 
a trader for a string of beads 
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or an old musket with a busted 
lock. And people call us 
pirates, Saul ! ” 

Saul laughed, without mirth. 
A diversion, particularly one 
relating to piracy, was not on 
his cards at this point. ‘ Speak- 
ing of the old trade route, Mac, 
I’ve got something back here 
in the woods that’ll open your 
eyes. Get Jim Watt, will 
you ?” 

They crossed the river in a 
boat, and Saul led them three 
or four hundred yards westward 
through the timber. Suddenly 
they emerged into bright sun- 
light, and found themselves 
amongst the ashes and black 
stumps of the right-of-way. 

“Phew!” said Jameson 
Watt. 

‘“* How long’s this been goin’ 
on ? ” demanded M‘Sorley. 

‘‘ Since the Capital & South 
Shore laid its first rail,” lied 
Saul, looking the great man in 
the eye. 

“ What’s the big idea?” 
boomed M‘Sorley. ‘“ You’re 
not @ railroad man.” 

Saul Barkip wagged his head 
mysteriously. “No. But it 
was a good hunch, and I’m 
going to play it for all it’s 
worth. You see, Mac, I happen 
to know there’s a line coming 
along the Poutrincourt Valley, 
tapping the fruit - farming 
centres. This line of mine will 
link it with the Capital & 
South Shore at salt water. 
It’s only seventy miles, and 
it’s been the recognised cross- 
country route for three hundred 
years.” 

“ And it isn’t worth a hoot 
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in Hades,” declared the railway 
magnate, not very convincingly. 
“ Why, Saul, you talk as if two 
parallel lines couldn’t get along 
without a link. That’s bad 
geometry and worse railroading. 
Where’ll you get traffic for 
your line—toting cod-fish to 
the apple farmers ? ”’ 

“Settlement follows the 
rails,’ murmured Saul virtu- 
ously, as if he had invented the 
phrase. ‘“ Besides, this valley 
contains one of the finest stands 
of timber in the province. 
That means logs; logs are 
bulk freight, and bulk freight 
7 

“The backbone of the rail- 
road business,’’ interpolated Mr 
Watt, who knew a few good 
eatchwords himself. 

“Who owns this right-of- 
way ? ” inquired M‘Sorley sus- 
piciously. 


“A logging outfit down to 
Larry’s Crossing,’ said Barkip 


mildly. “I think they call 
themselves the Tidewater 
Lumber Company. They don’t 
own it, but they’ve got options 
on the land west of the river. 
I got permission from them, 
and from the owners, to clear 
the right-of-way on condition 
that I paid for all the timber I 
cut. They think—this will 
kill you, Mac!—they think 
I’m entting for a power line. 
In this neck of the woods ! ” 

“What!” uttered Jameson 
Watt. “ A hundred miles from 
the nearest town of any size ? 
I bet they still believe in Santa 
Claus. Power!” 

“You should have bought 
their options before you showed 
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your hand,” growled M‘Sorley, 
“ You’d better let me in on 
this, Saul. I don’t mind tellin’ 
you I’m up to the neck in 
Capital & South Shore.” 

“Me, too,” urged Jameson 
Watt. “Does the whole lay- 
out run like this ? ”’ 

Barkip swept a careless hand 
along the unwavering line of 
the cut. “ You can see for 
yourself.” 

“Tt’s @ cinch!” 
Watt. 

** How much are you puttin’ 
in?” asked the practical 
M‘Sorley. 

“ Not a cent more than it’s 
cost me to cut the right-of-way 
this far,’ said Saul coolly. 
“TI contribute the idea, which 
is worth exactly thirty per 
eent of the common stock. 
You'll raise funds by the sale 
of debentures—railway deben- 
tures are out of my line and 
the public knows it—and you’ll 
get seventy per cent of the 
common stock for your trouble. 
The lion’s share, if I may say 
so. One point I want to make 
clear: I handle the funds as 
far as the purchase of land is 
concerned—it’s my bailiwick 
and I know how to dicker with 
the owners. I will, of course, 
get proper receipts from the 
option holders, as well as a 
certificate of title. Jim Watt 
gets the building contract on 
@ cost-plus-ten-per-cent basis, 
the cost to include $5000 to 
each of us for acting in an 
advisory capacity.” 

“What do the debenture 
holders get?’ questioned 
M‘Sorley cynically. 


cried Mr 
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“A first mortgage on the 
finest railway proposition of 
its size in Eastern Canada,” 
answered Saul promptly. “ This 
valley will support a big popu- 
lation some day. You must 
know that Jim’s $5000 will be 
small change to me. My chief 
interest is the thirty per cent 
of common stock, and that’s 
no good without dividends. 
If the line doesn’t pay, I’ve 
wasted my time, which is 
expensive.” 

“Sounds reasonable,” ad- 
mitted M‘Sorley, as if it were a 
matter for some surprise. The 
three men shook hands solemnly 
over one of the blackened 
stumps. 

Saul Barkip did not permit 
this major success to upset the 
even tenor of his way. It was 
not until the last day of that 
memorable week that he took 
Thode Haggard and _ the 
enigmatic O’Malley down the 
river-bank half a mile to show 
them an eddy known to the 
river-drivers a8 the Trout Pool. 
“The fish in that hole,” he 
said, smiling, “‘ are so greedy 
that the river-men say you 
have to step behind a tree to 
bait your hook.” The place 
was at the foot of the finest 
chute of the Black Rattle 
Rapids. Barkip watched the 
anglers patiently as they took 
trout after trout. It called for 
some skill, for the fish were 
large, and they headed for the 
powerful current as soon as 
they felt the hook. At last 
came the inevitable lull when 
the denizens of the pool, dis- 
turbed by the antics and mys- 
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terious evanishment of their 
kin, began to ignore the gaudy 
flies and spinning minnows of 
the fishermen. 

“ Thode, my boy,” murmured 
Saul idly, “ there’s power in 
that water.” 

Theodosius Haggard scraped 
his angular jaw with a free 
hand and looked thoughtfully 
at the rushing’ stream. 
“ Humph. Oountry’s full of 
power like this. What’s the 
good of it? Nearest city’s a 
hundred miles away.” Barkip 
smiled benignly. 

“Sure! And what’s a paltry 
hundred miles in this day and 
age ? You know—or you ought 
to know—that long-distance 
transmission of electric power 
is coming as sure as death and 
taxes. It’s here, in fact. It’s 
being done. You step up your 
voltage with the big trans- 
formers they’re designing now- 
adays—step it up to twenty 
or thirty thousand volts if 
necessary—and then you can 
drive the juice over a long line 
with very small loss. Wherever 
there’s a worth-while load along 
the transmission line you put 
in @ sub-station and step the 
voltage down to local use. 
Listen! This is the biggest 
river within a hundred miles 
of the provincial capital, and 
it’s the only river in the 
province with a decent nat- 
ural reservoir. The capital’s 
struggling along with an ex- 
pensive steam plant, and all 
along the coast to Eel-Weir 
River the towns and villages 
are getting light from oil-lamps 
and using wood-fired boilers— 
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coal’s expensive—for local in- 
dustries. The city alone would 
give you a paying load, and 
sub-stations along the trans- 
mission line would demand 
more power every year. A 
little education, a few enter- 
prising milfl-owners here and 
there, a cheap rate—why, man, 
it’s like money from home! 
And no end to the possibilities ! 
An industrial revolution staring 
us in the face! And there 
you are, staring me in the face 
with that superior smile, the 
way people looked at George 
Stephenson a hundred years 
? 

“ Where’d you get all this ? ” 
queried Haggard curiously. 
“ Thought your line was textiles 
and mining shares.” Barkip 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“ An old dog’s got to learn 
new tricks if he wants to keep 
ahead of the pack. There’s a 
little Serbo-American named 
Tesla who’s preaching a new 
era in power transmission——”’ 

“Ah!” said Haggard. He 
turned to O’Malley. 

“ You’re a bit of an expert 
in the hydraulic line, aren’t 
you? What d’you think of 
Barkip’s river ? ”’ 

“It’s quite feasible,” 
O'Malley said quietly. ‘ The 
heads are rather low, I should 
say, but that’s no obstacle. 
I noticed several good dam 
sites from the tote-road as we 
came up: There’s just one 
thing, though. How would 
you get your construction 
material in ¢ ” 

“There,” murmured Hag- 
gard, turning to his host, “ is 
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the same old fly in your nice 
new ointment.” 

“On the contrary,” smiled 
Saul Barkip, picking up his cue 
gracefully, “it’s the ace that 
I’ve got up my sleeve. Between 
you and me, Thode, there’s 
going to be a railroad up the 
Eel-Weir valley within twelve 
months, a switch between the 
Capital & South Shore, and 
another new line along the 
Poutrincourt Valley. Things 
are beginning to pop around 
here, I can tell you. I don’t 
mind saying that I’m definitely 
interested in the power of the 
Eel-Weir River. It'll take a 
bit more money than I can 
manage, but I’ve been shy of 
peddling the idea for the very 
good reason that some power 
shark like yourself might try 
to beat me to it.”’ 

Haggard caressed the lantern 
jaw again, regarding Barkip 
with his predatory eyes. 

“ You’re a casual bird, Saul. 
Honest injun, did you get me 
down here to go fishing ? ”’ 

“Of course not!” admitted 
Saul brazenly. ‘ I’m doing the 
fishing. And how d’you like 
my bait?’ The power mag- 
nate dropped a handful of twigs 
into the shouting water, watch- 
ing them sweep down the chute 
below. 

‘“* How much ? ” he demanded 
bluntly. ‘“ We’d have to put 
up the money ourselves, re- 
member. The public wouldn’t 
touch a new idea with a ten-foot 
pole.” 

“T manage one-third of the 
cost,” said Barkip easily, ‘‘ and 
I want forty-nine per cent of 
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the stock. You’d have control. 
Take it or leave it.’’ 

‘“* Who owns the dam sites ? ”’ 
asked Theodosius Haggard. 

“The sites? Oh, various 
lumbermen. A small logging 
outfit—the Tidewater Lumber 
Company —has options. It 
shouldn’t be hard to do business 
with them.” 

“ What,” said Haggard with 
a cold smile, “is to prevent me 
from buying up the options 
and jumping your claim ? ”’ 

Barkip agitated his shoulders 
and said nothing. Speech would 
have been superfluous. In his 
expressive shrug there was “a 
world of resignation, a hint of 
defiance, and just the right 
amount of sentimental ap - 
(I quote from O’Malley). 

“Hem!” Haggard snapped 
the long jaw upward, towards his 
hooked nose, with precisely the 
action of a pair of ice-tongs. 
“Til play along with you, 
Saul. It’s a deal. I'll get to 
work on it as soon as I’m home. 
In the meantime let’s return 
to that backwoods hotel of 
yours and kill a bottle of 
whisky to celebrate our 
partnership.” 

“We'll make history,” 
grinned Saul. As they ap- 
proached the lodge he said 
casually, ‘“‘ Not a word to Mac 
and Jim, mind!” 

6é Why g ”? 

“ They’re going to build the 
Eel-Weir Valley Railway.”’ 

“ Oh ? ” murmured O’Malley. 

“Ah!” said Theodosius 
Haggard. 

In the morning, when the 
teamsters were yoking their 


oxen to the wagons and busy 
servants were carrying baggage 
from the lodge, M‘Sorley came 
to his host chewing fiercely on 
the perennial cigar. ‘ Look-a- 
here, Saul. I’ve got to get back 
to the city on the jump, for 
reasons you can guess. So if 
you think we’re goin’ to hike 
thirty miles down that cursed 
tote-road again, you’ve got 
another think comin’! ”’ 

“You can ride in the 
wagons,’’ murmured Saul, sur- 
prised. ‘“ Didn’t mind the trip 
coming up, did you ? ” 

“Came darned near gettin’ 
my head jolted off,” grumbled 
M‘Sorley. “I’ve bounced over 
some tough roads in my time ; 
but that goat-path follows every 
kink in the east bank of the 
river, and it’s got more boulders 
and slough-holes to the mile 
than——”’ 

“ And besides,” came the 
sepulchral basso of Haggard, 
““T must be back in my office 
by Thursday morning at the 
latest. Can’t afford to spend 
two days creeping down the 
tote-road in an ox-wagon.”’ 

‘You said it!” yapped 
Jameson Watt, the little jackal 
in pince-nez. 

Saul Barkip protested cheer- 
fully. “Say! What is this— 
a mutiny ? How d’you fellows 
propose to make Larry’s Cross- 
ing? By balloon?” 

‘* Down the river !’’ boomed 
M‘Sorley. ‘“ You’ve got a river 
boat and a eanoe here doin’ 
nothin’. There’s the stream 
providin’ a one-way ride. I 
wish I could solve all my trans- 
portation problems as easy.’ 
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“ We'd be at Larry’s Crossing 
today—this very afternoon,” 
urged Haggard. “ That’s al- 
lowing for portages, too, in 
case they’re necessary. We'd 
be in time to eatch the stage 
to Shaffelburg, and make the 
boat there.” 

Obviously they had discussed 
the adventure together. Barkip 
remained inclined to treat the 
proposal as a joke; but when 
his guests refused to let the 
teamsters put their baggage in 
the wagons, he became serious. 
“Look here, boys. You can’t 
go playing shoot-the-rapids 
when the Eel-Weir’s in flood.” 

“Pooh!” poohed M‘Sorley. 
“You can’t tell me anything 
about rivers, Saul. Why, back 
in Ontario we wouldn’t call this 
a river at all.- There isn’t an 
honest-to-gosh fall in the whole 
thirty miles to Larry’s Crossing. 
Y’ought to come up and see 
Niagara some time.”’ 

““There’s half-a-dozen bad 
rapids,’”’ warned Saul, with a 
swift glance at Haggard. 

* Yeh ? ” exclaimed Jameson 
Watt, with the upward inflec- 
tion which meansno. ‘“ They’re 
short, though, and you could 
run the whole lot in a soap-box. 
Besides, there’s a long still- 
water between each of ’em. 
I'll bet there’s not more than 
five miles of white water in the 
whole river.” 

“You told me,” added 
M‘Sorley fiercely, “that the 
Injuns used to run this stream 
in birchbark canoes ; in spring, 
too—the freshet time, same as 
now. I’ve met a lot of Injuns 
in my time and I never saw one 
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yet that a white man couldn’t 
beat at his own game. D’ye 
mean to tell me we can’t take 
@ heavy river boat where an 
Injun went in a bark canoe— 
@ thing you could shove your 
finger through ? ”’ 

Barkip was sorely tempted 
to draw invidious comparisons 
between the Indians, who knew 
what they were doing, and the 
railway magnate, who did not 
know what he was talking 
about. “A canoe,” he ex- 
plained patiently, “ draws no 
water, to speak of. It’s safer. 
The boat’s keel is apt to fetch 
up on @ rock in rapid water, 
and over she goes. Besides, 
there isn’t room for the baggage, 
four guides, and ourselves in 
the boat and canoe.” 

“ Guides !”’ shouted M‘Sorley. 
“* All we need is a fella to sit in 
the stern and steer. That 
makes two guides by my arith- 
metic. We can do any oar- 
pullin’ that’s necessary in the 
still- waters ourselves. The 
point is, you’re not goin’ with 
us, Saul. Two of us and a 
guide will make a load for the 
canoe. Two more and another 
guide, together with all the 
baggage, will make a good load 
for the boat. Will somebody 
please tell me what we're 
waitin’ for? ”’ 

Saul Barkip did some quick 
thinking. The Eel-Weir was 
not much of a stream as rivers 
go in Canada. He could see 
M‘Sorley’s viewpoint. At the 
same time he was haunted by 
memories of the far-away days 
when he worked as a cookee 
on the river drives, a mop- 
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haired boy with a basket of 
huge sandwiches slung from his 
shoulders and a dixy of black 
tea shifted constantly from 
hand to weary hand, dawdling 
along the river-bank fascinated 
with the hurly-burly of wet 
logs, while hungry channel- 
tenders and rear-men—hard- 
muscled people who worked 
like beavers from dawn to dark 
and needed all of their six 
meals a day—cursed his tardi- 
ness and called him Oold 
Molasses. He could see the logs 
now, with their thick bark 
torn away in ragged patches or 
hanging in long shreds, as if 
they were afflicted with some 
sort of aquatic mange, hurtling 
down the rapids, cannoning 


against protruding boulders un- 
til the forest trembled dully as 
with distant thunder, and then 
drifting placidly into the still- 


waters below with their stout 
ends splintered (‘ broomed,’ in 
the accurate phrase of the 
river-men) by the violence of 
their passage. He remembered 
a log of hemlock, twenty feet 
long and three feet thick, flung 
against a pyramid of granite 
in mid-stream end on, and split 
from end to end by the impact. 
Clearest of all he recalled a 
log-jam that gave way un- 
expectedly, and three young 
drivers, the strongest swimmers 
on the Eel-Weir River, swept 
to their death like broken 
straws. 

In the presence of these 
forbidding spectres from the 
past Saul could not contem- 
plate the adventure without 
uneasiness, yet self - interest 
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urged that his guests had made 
up their minds, and to oppose 
was to offend them. To offend 
people like M‘Sorley and Theo- 
dosius Haggard at this stage 
of the great scheme would have 
been folly, especially when a 
view of the rapids at close hand 
might clear up any doubts in 
Haggard’s mind about the 
power. He gave in, damning 
himself privately for his weak- 
ness and insisting aloud that 
Benoit, the Indian guide, should 
take the stern paddle of the 
canoe, and Pete Oroft, the 
old river-driver, the steering 
oar of the boat. O’Malley, 
experienced in the delicate 
manners of canoes, took the 
bow paddle quietly. Benoit, 
the Indian, stood upon a rock, 
steadying the slim craft and 
looking up expectantly for 
a passenger. Thode Haggard 
looked at Saul and hesitated. 
“T confess I’m out of my 
element, Saul, in a thing of 
this kind. You say these 
things are safer? What about 
the name of this river? I don’t 
exactly fancy tobogganing over 
a@ succession of fish-weirs in a 
thing like this.’ 

“You needn’t worry on 
that seore,’’ Barkip assured him. 
“ Tt’s named, I suppose, from 
the brushwood weirs that are 
stuck in the river every Fall to 
catch eels on their way to the 
sea. The ice takes ’em out 
every spring, after the break- 
up. No, you may have some 
thrills, Thode, but if Benoit 
knows his stuff you shouldn’t 
have a spill.” Haggard stepped 
into the canoe gingerly and sat 
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on the bottom, stretching his 
long thin legs under the thwarts. 
M‘Sorley and Jameson Waitt 
made themselves comfortable 
amongst the baggage in the 
boat, and Pete Croft shoved 
off. The ox-teamsters and the 
staff of The Booby Hatch gave 
them an ironical cheer, which 
drifted after them faintly in a 
gathering noise of water, and 
the little flotilla was out of 
sight in half a minute. 

Saul Barkip watched them 
disappear around the bend. 
The lodge was strangely silent 
now, despite the presence of 
his imported staff and a number 
of droning flies. An almost 
empty whisky bottle stood on 
the table amid a group of 
glasses containing the amber 
heel-taps of the deoch-an-doris, 
and the sight filled him with 
distaste. He did not like this 
solitude on the field of his 
victory. Striding to the door, 
he shouted, “ Yoke up the 
oxen again! On the jump, 
boys. We're making tracks.” 
Jolting down the tote-road in 
one of the wagons, bound for 
Larry’s Crossing and _ the 
fruition of his plans, he mused 
more comfortably, fancying the 
delight of his guests in their 
swift rush down the rapids. 
He knew that pleasure well ; 
the clamour of white water, 
the procession of boulders, 
snags, chutes, and whirlpools 
which seem by some thrilling 
illusion to be hustling up- 
stream with indecent haste, 
the dangers lurking round 
every bend, which appear and 
are passed and forgotten in 


the space of seconds, the keen 
sense of loneliness in this roar- 
ing cleft of the forest ; and with 
it all, the magnificent feeling 
of victory over Nature in a 
mad mood. He could sense 
the quiet pleasure of O’Malley 
in the canoe’s bow, that post 
of impotence where the paddler, 
unable to watch the sure hand 
of the steersman behind him, 
sees only the river rushing 
towards him, bundling dangers 
into the path. He grinned at 
@ vision of the tall and timorous 
Haggard, reclining on the pliant 
bottom, with an eye-level view 
of the foaming lop and a queer 
sensation of massage whenever 
the flexible craft brushed over 
@ water-worn ledge. With con- 
temptible detail he could see 
the gross M‘Sorley and the 
little yapping man Wait, 
sprawled on the softer items 
of baggage, drinking bottled 
beer and stabbing fingers at 
the fleeting scenery like 
machinists on a steamboat 
excursion in Toronto Bay. His 
gloomy doubt subsided, and 
gradually the significance of 
his success removed all traces 
of that strange nausea over 
the ease of its accomplishment. 
The thump and rattle of the 
wagon wheels became a lullaby, 
the harsh clock-clock-clock of 
ox-bells a chime of victory. 
When he stretched out upon 
@ brushwood mattress at the 
overnight halt, he thought 
that no journey in his life had 
ever seemed so charming. 

The wagons came swaying 
into Larry’s Crossing out of a 
blaze of sunset at the end of 
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their two-day journey, and in 
that warm light the white 
shingles and green shutters of 
the simple colonial houses were 
beautiful. As the clamour 
of ox-bells resounded in the 
narrow wooden canyon of Main 
Street, bringing curious heads 
to door and window, Pete Croft 
emerged from Pat O’Halloran’s 
Paardeberg Bar, bellowing “‘ Hi! 
Mister Barkip!” Saul took a 
single look at Pete’s stubbled 
face. ‘* Not here,” he said 
swiftly, urging the old river- 
driver towards the Maple Leaf 
Hotel. In the voluptuous sur- 
roundings of the bridal suite 
he thrust Pete into an over- 
stuffed chair, gave him a cigar, 
and said quietly, ‘“ First—is 
everybody safe and sound ? ”’ 

“Safe?” muttered Pete. 
“Yeah. Oh, yeah. If you 
can call a man safe that’s 
headin’ for Shaffelburg.’’ 
(There was a bitter feud be- 
tween Larry’s Crossing and 
Shaffelburg in those errant 
times, a rivalry as dead now as 
the towns and the times—as 
dead as the lumber business— 
as dead as Barkip’s railway.) 

“ Ah!” sighed Barkip, with 
a great rush of breath. “ Then 
begin at the beginning and let 
me have your grief.” 

“Wal,” said Pete grimly, 
“the grief is confined, as y’ 
might say, to my half o’ the 
circus. The canoe went 
skimmin’ down the river like a 
leaf in the Fall—left us behind 
80 quick you’da thought we 
had our killick overboard. They 
got to town so early they had 
to kill a coupla hours waitin’ 
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for the coach to Shaffelburg. 
I bin talkin’ to the Injun— 
says he never made the trip 
any easier in his life. The 
boat? Ah, that’s where the 
catch comes in, as the screech- 
owl says to the rabbit. Mind, 
we didn’t do too bad, con- 
siderin’ she was loaded too 
deep an’ them friends o’ your’n 
kep’ jumpin’ about like they 
was sittin’ on somethin’ hot, 
first this side, then that side, 
smokin’ see-gars fit to blind 
me an’ swingin’ empty beer 
bottles into the woods as we 
went along. Them fellas is 
prob’ly high mucky-mucks up 
where they come from, but in 
a boat I’d ruther have a bar’l 
o’ monkeys. Y’could chuck 
the monkeys overboard afore 
the worst come to the worst. 
‘Wal, as I said, we come 


along pretty good in spite of 


everythin’. When we come to 
the first still-water, them gents 
insisted on rowin’—splashin’ 
about with the oars an’ hollerin’ 
a lotta sea-farin’ stuff like 
‘ Heave-ho !’ an’ singin’ ‘ Pull 
fer the shore, sailor, pull fer 
the shore!’ ‘’Twasn’t long 
afore they changed their tune. 
The still-waters on this river 
do a powerful lotta windin’ 
afore they come to the next 
rapids. The river sorta wanders 
around in the wild meadows, 
tryin’ to make up its mind to 
take the plunge. That first 
still-water’s the worst o’ the 
lot. (I says to em, jokin’, ‘ If 
y’see &@ canoe comin’ up-river, 
boys, it’s prob’ly them other 
fellas goin’ down.’) Well, y’ 
know how it is in them still- 
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waters, this time 0’ year. The 
banks is overhung with scrub 
alders an’ reeds an’ hard-tack 
bushes, chock-full 0’ black-flies 
jest waitin’ fer someone to 
come along. Them _ gents 
stopped ‘heave-hoin’’ pretty 
dam’ quick, lettin’ go the oars 
to swat flies with both hands ; 
an’ the more they swatted the 
slower we went, with the black- 
flies hangin’ over the boat like 
smoke an’ gettin’ thicker every 
minute. They’d left their 
patent fly-dope at the Boob— 
at the Lodge, figgerin’ the trip 
as a kinda bob-sled party with 
the wind whistlin’ round their 
ears an’ flies unable to git a 
foothold. Wal, I gotta tough 
hide, but jest the same I’d 
brought along a piece o’ pork- 
rind to smear my fizzogomy, 
which I did plenty. (If it 
ain’t sweet, a fly sure hates to 
put his feet on somethin’ sticky. 
That’s somethin’ we learnt offa 
the Injuns long afore the drug 
stores got to peddlin’ citronella.) 
I offer it to them gents, but 
they ain’t havin’ any. ‘It’s 
what the river-drivers use,’ I 
says, but they don’t like the 
look of it. ‘Wal,’ I says, 
polite, ‘then you gents better 
git a@ move on this boat or we’ll 
be et alive. A still-water on a 
ca’m day in May is a helluva 
place to play Driftin’ an’ 
Dreamin’.’ So they got a move 
on, an’ about that time they 
discovered somethin’ else. A 
boat that’s bin used on the 
river-drives gits all splintered 
inside from the drivers’ calks. 
The seats ain’t no exception. 


You'll remember Jim Barrett 
left that boat at Black Rattle 
Falls as a favour, after his drive 
was reared off the falls. Wal, 
us river-hogs got tough hides, 
like I said, not to mention 
bull’s-wool trousers an’ red 
flannel underwear. These gents 
got thin skins an’ thin pants, 
an’ when they got to pullin’ 
heavy on the oars, their rears 
got to chafin’ on the seats. 
Get me? After two mile 0’ 
still-water the big fella says 
it’s like settin’ in a box 0’ 
tacks. They wouldn’t let me 
row, though, an’ stuck to it 
like good ’uns, I’ll say that 
for ’em. 

“Wal, that’s the way we 
come down-river, Mister Barkip. 
Every time we pulled outa a 
still-water, an’ the current 
begun to take ’er agin, the 
gents would heave a sigh 0’ 
relief, pull out another bottle 
o’ beer, an’ start to sing. 
That’s the way we started down 
the Long Portage Rapids, which 
is what y’ might call the home 
stretch, seein’ it’s on’y ten mile 
from Larry’s Crossin’, an’ all 
good goin’. ’Taint a bad rapids, 
Mister Barkip, but half a mile 
down there’s a ledge an’ a bit 
of a drop, which the river-men 
calls the Dump-Hole. Y’ steer 
fer a big boulder in the middle 
o’ the stream where the water 
curls away in two d’rections, 
an’ if y’ judge it right the curl 
takes y’ over the Dump nice. 
We was about twelve feet from 
the rock an’ goin’ like a bat 
outa Hell, when the big fella 
loses his hat overboard an’ 
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both of ’em makes a grab fer it. 
D’ye get the picture? We was 
upside-down afore y’ could say 
‘Boo!’ I heard the boat go 
to pieces on a rock below the 
Dump with a crash y’ could 
hear above the noise o’ the 
water easy, an’ then I was 
turnin’ somersaults an’ bumpin’ 
over slippery boulders an’ 
clawin’ at ’em useless, like a 
hard-hit bear comin’ outa a 
tree. I don’t know yet why 
we ain’t dead, the three of us, 
but there’s a whirlpool in the 
Dump-Hole an’ the nex’ thing 
I know I’m driftin’ around the 
edge, grabbin’ at the alder 
bushes. I look up, an’ there’s 
the lil fella, Mister Watt, 
squattin’ in the bushes an’ 
blinkin’ at me like an owl, fer 
he’s lost them pincher-glasses 
in the Dump-Hole an’ he’s 
half blind without ’em. ‘ That 


you, Mac?’ he says, anxious. 
‘Not this week,’ I says, mad. 
‘Yer friend’s still lookin’ fer 


his hat.’ At that moment 
along comes M‘Sorley, pawin’ 
at the water an’ snortin’ like a 
bull moose. There’s a li'l 
buncha brown rags in the 
corner o’ his mouth, which I 
perceive is the wreck o’ his 
see-gar, but he ain’t got the 
hat. 

‘Wal, to cut a long story 
short, me an’ this li’l blind 
Watt hauled M‘Sorley out, (I 
ain’t seen nothin’ like it sence 
I watched ’em git the elephant 
aboard the Bluenose Belle, the 
time the circus come to Shaffel- 
burg.) There we was, on the 
west bank o’ the river an’ ten 
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mile from home, ‘ Where’s the 
tote-road ?’ bellers M*‘Sorley. 
‘ Acrost the river,’ I says, ‘ an’ 
y’ better forget it.’ ‘ Where’s 
the boat?’ says the li’l fella, 
battin’ his eyes very fast. 
‘ Half-way to Larry’s Crossin’, 
at a guess,’ I says, ‘an’ goin’ 
strong, like that whisky you 
fellas is so fond of. It’ll be 
driftin’ into the saw-mill boom 
by instalments afore y’ git the 
water wrung outa yer shirts.’ 
‘ What’ll we do ? ’ demands the 
big fella. ‘ Hike it down the 
west bank,’ I says ; ‘ what else 
is there ?’ So off we go, leadin’ 
Watt between us, fer he can’t 
see the enda his nose. The 
excitement’s got me_ kinda 
rattled, I guess, fer after we’ve 
floundered a coupla miles 
through the bush along the 
river-bank I take a squint at 
the sun an’ discover we bin 
travellin’ three parts of a circle. 
‘ Whatcha swearin’ fer?’ says 
M‘Sorley. ‘ We bin follerin’ a 
loop in the river,’ I says, ‘ an’ 
what’s more, she’s crooked as 
a lawyer’s conscience fer the 
nex’ five miles. I clean forgot 
Mister Barkip’s right-o’-way. 
*Tain’t more’n a mile west 0’ 
here, an’ it runs to Larry’s 
Crossin’ as straight as a rifle 
bar’l.’ So we swing off through 
the bush an’ bime-by hit the 
right-o’-way as pretty as y’ 
please. *Twas on’y a scant 
mile, I should judge, but it 
took us an hour’n a half, fer it’s 
rough country an’ them two 
gents is played out. They 
flopped down in the ashes an’ 
wouldn’t move till they’d had a 
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rest. The afternoon was pretty 
near gone. When we got goin’, 
the light was pretty slim, an’ 
dark comes quick in @ narra 
slot in the timber like that. 
After half an hour we pulled 
up fer the night. I always 
carry ® few matches water- 
tight (it’s easy: y’ put ’em ina 
empty 16-gauge ca’tridge, an’ 
slide that inside a 12), so I 
rustled some wood an’ made a 
fire. Then I rustled some 
armfuls o’ fir twigs fer beddin’. 
Y’ couldn’t ask fer a better 
night’s lodgin’, this time 0’ 
year, an’ I put in a pretty good 
sleep. But I guess them sports 
sat up all night cussin’ the luck 
an’ composin’ new verses fer 
‘Home Was Never Like This.’ 
’Bout daylight we start off 
down the right-0’-way. Y’ know 
what it’s like. Jest an openin’ 
in the woods, fulla rocks an’ 
burnt stumps. It’s better than 
trampin’ the bush, but that’s 
all y’ can say fer it. Every 
time the right-o’-way come to 
@ brook—an’ the country’s full 
of ’em, runnin’ down to the 
river —the lumberjacks had 
felled a small tree acrost it fer 
a bridge. Them gents use-ta 
edge their way over each pole 
like it was a tight-rope slung 
acrost the Bottomless Pit. That 
duckin’ in the river had took 
away their sense o’ proportion, 
I guess. Not to mention their 
sense 0’ humour. The sun 
come up hot. The wind’s west, 
which means there ain’t a 
breath stirrin’ in the right-o’- 
way, an’ the black-flies (which 
sleeps at night an’ works in the 
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daytime same as Christians) is 
all set fer a big day. Y’ daresn’t 
set down a minute without 
lightin’ a smudge. ’Taint long 
afore both gents is complainin’ 
o’ sore feet. This M‘Sorley’s 
wearin’ a pair 0’ injia-rubber 
sportin’ boots that fastens at 
the hip. After a few miles he 
takes ’em off to look at his 
feet, an’ there’s a blister as big 
as @ half-dollar on each heel. 
Without sayin’ a word, he takes 
the boots by the hip-loops, 
gives ’em a@ swing round his 
head, an’ lets ’em drive into 
the woods. I start after ’em, 
figgerin’ I can whittle a pair o’ 
lumbermen’s-rubbers out of ’em 
with my knife, but he lets out 
a@roar. ‘ Let ’em be!’ he says, 
mad. ‘I come into the world 
in m’ bare feet, an’ I can walk 
out of it the same way. Or 
you can carry me, whichever 
y’ please.’ What I please is a 
foregone conclusion. 

“Wal, that’s the way we 
come to town today. I’ve had 
some queer jobs in m’ time, 
Mister Barkip, but usherin’ 
them gents down your right- 
0’-way was the toughest I ever 
struck. They cussed you, they 
cussed me, they cussed the 
river ; an’ partic’lar they cussed 
the right-o’-way—up, down, 
an’ crossways. When we got 
here this afternoon they was 
hobblin’ along on sticks I’d 
rustled for ’em, an’ their feet 
musta bin some sore. If they 
hadn’t bin as mad as hornets 
they couldn’ta made the last 
two mile. They got Doc Jones 
to bandage their feet an’ pick 
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the boat-splinters outa their 
sterns, an’ then they hired a rig 
an’ drove off to Shaffelburg with- 
out so much as a@ fare-ye-well. 
That’s about all, I guess, Mister 
Barkip. That’s about all.” 

Barkip brooded in the seclu- 
sion of the bridal suite for 
several days, a cigar-smoking 
hermit pondering upon the 
imbecility of fate. Three letters 
came in the mail. The first, 
omitting some remarkable 
profanity, went something like 
this :— 


BarkiP,—I stubbed my toes on 
every stump and boulder in your 
right-of-way, so I know all there is 
to know about it, and I don’t like 
it. I don’t like it, I don’t like the 
Eel-Weir Valley Railway, and, 
Barkip, I don’t like you. I don’t 
know what sort of trance I was in 
when you put up your proposition, 
but I had plenty of time to come 
out of it on the way to Larry’s 
Crossing. So logs are bulk freight, 
eh? Get a lot of freight for my 
railroad, wouldn’t I—with that 
roaring flood running straight down 
the valley to the saw-mills, and a 
flock of young rivers pouring into 
it from every part of the woods ? 
Settlement follows the rails, eh ? 
In that rocky wilderness? In 
those swamps full of black-flies ? 
I don’t pretend to be anybody’s 
fairy godmother when it comes to 
business, Barkip, but I do believe 
in giving the customers something 
for their money. I’m going to 
build the link between the Capital 
& South Shore and the Poutrin- 
court Valley line, but it will follow 
the Gitche-Seboo River where 
there’s good farming country, most 
of it already settled. I don’t know 
what you see in the Eel-Weir 
Valley proposition. If it’s your 
idea of a joke, I don’t care for 
your sense of humour. [If it’s 
your idea of business, you should 
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have stuck to mining shares and 
gone to Klondike with the rest of 
them.—Yours truly, ALEXANDER 
P. M‘Sortey. 


P.S.—Jim Watt wants you, as 
a personal favour, to put your 
scheme in your pocket and take a 
running jump into the river. 
There’s a place Peter Croft calls 
The Dump-Hole where you can 
make a dandy splash.—A. P. M. 


The second letter said :— 


My Dear Savut,—I had a delight - 
ful time at your lodge, and thanks 
for everything, including that swell 
ride down the Eel-Weir River. 
The Indian made me lie on the 
bottom of the canoe whenever 
there was white water, so I didn’t 
see much of it. At first I didn’t 
like being buttoned in under the 
seats that way, in case the canoe 
upset, but I needn’t have worried, 
for the whole trip went smoothly. 
I had some time for reflection on 
the way down, and it seemed to 
me that a river you could run so 
easily in a canoe was hardly the 
ideal site for water-power. I’m 
an old-fashioned man, and I’d like 
to see some honest-to-gosh falls 
on any river I’m going to develop. 
I must admit, though, that your 
ideas on long-distance transmission 
of power have opened my eyes. 
This country’s going in for hydro- 
power in a big way, and ten years 
from now we'll all be wondering 
why we boggled over transmission. 
I’m going to try my hand up here, 
where the rivers have a convenient 
habit of falling over the side of 
@ mountain somewhere in their 
course. O’Malley is coming with 
me. Thanks for the tip.—Yours 
ever, THEODOSIUS HaGGaRD. 


P.S.—We had some spare time 
in Larry’s Crossing before coach 
time, and hunted up the Tidewater 


Lumber Company. It took 
O’Malley and me an hour to find 
the Company’s office, as nobody 
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seemed to know anything about 
it. The Tidewater Lumber Com- 
pany is a very nice young 
man, Saul, and I’m sure he will 
make a good lawyer some day. 
I hope he doesn’t play poker, 
though. He can’t bluff worth a 
cent,—T. H. 


The third letter was perhaps 
the most interesting :— 


Dear Mr Barxip,—Knowing 
your interest in all things pertain- 
ing to the Eel-Weir River, I am 
sure you will appreciate a bit of 
information I picked up in the 
coach to Shaffelburg. One of the 
passengers was an old gentleman 
named Silas Waterbury, a retired 
Baptist parson, who spent many 
years in missionary work amongst 


the Indians and published several. 


booklets on their language and 
customs. He told me that the 
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name of your river has nothing to 
do with catching eels. It is, he 
says, a white man’s corruption of 
E]l-00-wa-we-ya, the MicMac name. 
The translation of this name 
seemed so extraordinary that I 
asked if there were not some other 
shade of meaning. Mr Waterbury 
said yes, in a way there was. It 
seems that when the first mission- 
aries made contact with them the 
MicMacs (an ignorant people) had 
no word for Sin. The missionaries 
described Sin at some length, 
indicating the jolly downward 
path and the infernal fires at the 
bottom, and the MicMacs decided 
that their word for lunacy—El- 
00-wa-woo-de—just about covered 
the case. Consequently the name 
which you pronounce ‘ Eel-Weir 
may be interpreted as Sinner’s 
River or The River of Fools, 
whichever you _ prefer.—Yours 
truly, ETHELBERT O'MALLEY. 
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